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THE BASILICA OF CONSTANTINE. 
Bj 8. BVSSBLL FOBBES, Fe.D. 

The most impressive ruin in Home is surely the three 
immense arches of the so-called Basilica of Ooiistantine 
(Plate I), a name given to it by Nibby in 1828, on 
the strength of a silver denaiius, found in a piece of 
the fallen roof, inscribed MAXENTIVS Tiua Felix 
A.YGustits. Prior to this date it was known as the 
Temple of Peace. It stands upon un artificial platform, 
a budding out of the Velia ndge, 7,000 yards equare. 
This grand edifice fronted towards the east (The 
Colosseum), three of the arches of the portico still 
remaining (Plate II). The interior consists of a nave 
and side aisles; the nave, 274 feet long by 84 feet wide, 
was spanned by a noble cross-groined vault 152 feet 
high. Facing into it are the three arches 80 feet 
span, and 95 feet high on the north side, only the 
piers of the south arches exist ; the aisles, running 
through these arches, are 60 feet wide. Against the 
piers of the nave were Corinthian fluted columns of 
pavonazzetto marble, the third one of the right side 
now stands in front of Sta. Maria Maggiore, placed 
thei-e by Paul V. in 1613, to support the bronze statue 
of the virgin of the Immaculate Conception (Plate III). 
The capital is beautifully executed and far superior to 
anything of the time of Coustantine. Sangallo used 
one of the bases for St, Peter's, and another was 
expropriated for the pedestal of the statue of Alexander 
Farnese in the Palazzo dei Conservatori. lu the thick- 
ness of the wall of the north-east angle is a spiral 
(Newel) staircase leading up on to the roof, fifty-four 
steps of a similar staircase exist in the north-west 
angle ; a huge fragment of this staircase lies on the 
marble pavement at the rear of SS. Cosma and Damiano. 
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2 THE BASILICA OF CONSTASTISE. 

After defeating Maxentius, October 27th, 312, Flavius 
Valerius Constantine turned this edifice into a Basilica, 
or Court of Justice, as no more Pagan temples wei-e 
required, he cut down the windows along the south side 
and turned them into doorways, erecting a portico with 
four red porphyry columns and a flight of steps down to 
the Clivus Sacra Via (Plate IV) ; he removed the 
straight wall at the north side of the central arch and 
inserted a liemicycle tribunal pierced with niches foi- 
statoes. In the centre is the imperial throne, with 
corbels sculptured with victories which sustained a florid 
cornice on which the assessors of the court could be 
seated; the marble base which supported the lattice 
railing off the tribunal remains in sit^i. Then he fllled 
up the windows of the north side in the other two 
arches. Next he built up from the street, Vicus 
Sandularis, at the west end a tribunal, under which is 
a crypt 41 feet west to east, and 54j feet north to 
south, in which was placed a colossal marble statue of 
Constantine, the head and other fragments found in 
1490 are now preserved in the court of the Palazzo^ 
dei Conservator! on the Capltoline hill (Plate V). The 
south side and the nave were thrown down probably 
by the earthquake of 1349. Granaries and smitberies- 
were removed in 1878-80. During 1904-5 parts of 
the marble pavement, with fragments of stucco orna- 
mentation and portions of the cofiers of the vaulting 
have been uncovered. After these alterations of Con- 
stantine, from whichever portico it was entered, it 
presents to view a nave with a tribunal at the end aud 
an aisle on each side. 

The Vindobon Chronicle says Domitian, built " eiglit 
courts of spice warehouses where is now the Basilica of" 
Constantine and the Forum of Vespasian." Remains of 
these wareliouses were uncovered under the south front 
of the Basilica in 1899-1900. They had been gutted in 
the tire of 192. Hcrodian, 1, 14. Dion Cassiiis, 72, 24. 

" Besides the entire work, which waa magnificently 
constructed, the Temple of the city (SS. Cosnia and 
Damiano), and the Basilica, consecmted by the Fathers 
(the Senate), to the merits of the Flavii." Aureliua 
Victor, De Cae^aribus, XL, 26. 
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THE BASIUCA OF CONSTANTINE. 3 

The Notitia {not later than 334 a.d.) mentions " Bas- 
silicam Constantiniauem" as in the fourth region. The 
Curiosum Urbis {after 357) does not mention it, without 
it is intended in the notice " Basilicam Novam et Pauli." 
I beheve that refers to the new Basilica of PauUis 
^milius rebuilt by Maxentius after the fire of 283. 

If we remove the alterations of Constantine's time, 
this edifice has nothing in common with a basilica, and 
we may ask why Maxentius wanted a new Basilica 
when there were three close by in the Forum Romanum, 
j^milia, Julia and Opimla. I believe the old topo- 
gi-aphers were correct and that in this gi*and ruin we 
really have remains of the Temple of Peace. " In the 
sixth consulship of Vespasian and the fourth of Titus, 
the Temple of Peace was dedicated." a.d. 75. Dion 
Cassius, 66, 15. "One of the finest works the world 
has ever beheld." {Pliny, 36, 24.) "Near the Forum 
Romanum." {Suetonius Vespasian, 9.) "One of the 
most beautiful and magnificent edifices in all the city." 
Herodian, 1, 45. 

" The Fire (a.d. 192) not only consumed the Temple 
and the whole circle of buildings about it, but communi- 
cated itself to most of the finest structures in the city ; 
and among the rest the Temple of Vesta was burnt," 
Herodian, 1, 45. Aulus Gellius speaks of a public 
library attached to the Temple, which was also burnt, 5, 
21, 9, 16, 8, 2, This is the hall at the south-west end, 
reached by a door to the left of the west tribunal 

The Temple was probably restored by Septimius 
Severus as Trebellius Pollio speaks of it in the time ot 
Victoria, a.d. 268, he wrote in the fourth century. 
Procopius de Bello Gotliico, 4, 13, writes : " The ancient 
Temple of Peace which had been thunder-stricken." 
This is the last historical notice that we have of it, 
526-34. 

Maxentius, who did so much to revive the old Pagan 
beliefe and buildings, evidently restored the Temple of 
Peace, which was really a museum. Josephus, B.J. 7. 
5, 7. Pliny, 34, 19, 35, 3G. After Constantine's changes 
it was still often called the Temple of Peace. Pollio, 
Triginta Tyranni, 30, 31, 2. The Mirabiha calls it the 
Temple of Peace and Latona, and the Anonymus 

i: ,1 ^ fcoot^lc 



4 THE BASILICA OP CONSTANTINE. 

MagUabecchianus speaks of the Temple of Peace as 
between S. Cosmo and S. Maria Nova (S, Francesca), and 
this exactly describes its situation. Latona was the 
mother of Apollo and Diana, hut Latona here is probably 
derived from the Arco del Latrone under the north-west 
corner of the BasQica, a short tunnel in the YicuK 
Sandulariua leading into the Carinae. 

Entering the ^^silica of Constantine from the east 
portico, it is evident that from this edifice Michael 
Angelo obtained his model for St. Peter's. 
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ON LOW SET OPENINGS IN DANISH AND OTHER 
SCANDIKAVIAN CHURCHES.' 

By AMBROSE P. BOYSON, Ebq. 

T feel that I owe aii explanation for the title under 
which I introduce this subject to the readers of the 
Archaeological Journal. 

1 have adopted it, in the first place, because it is a 
literal translation of the expression which Danish writez's 
on the subject make use of when alluding to this feature 
in their churches ; and, in the second place, because I 
venture to think it is a more correct method of descrip- 
tion than those which we now, or in the past, have 
been accustomed to employ with reference to the cur- 
responding feature in our churches ; and, at the same 
time, as having the merit of not committing us to any 
special theory as to the use of these openings. 

My attention was first drawn to the circumstance 
that openings of this character were found in Danisli 
churches by a short article from the pen of the late 
Dr. Neale, F.S.A,, in the Journal oj" the Ecclesiological 
Society for 1853, and, although its contents may be 
familial' to many of my readers, I think it desirable to 
make some quotations from it for the purpose of recalling 
the views which he entertained with reference to the 
number and distiibution of these objects in Denmark. 

With regard to their frequency, he- writes : 

" It is not well, if it be »t nil, known, that Ijchnoscopes occur in 
Denmurk quite aa frequently as in England. I have traced them in 
the proportion of twenty-eight out of one hundred and forty^iight 
churches clearly and distinctly, bcBides instances which are of less 
indubitable character, and thoee examples which I very probably 
missed, before I knew where to look for ti-aces of the arrangement 
with the greatest chance of iinding them." 

' BMd St the muuUilv niet'liiig of llic Inotittite on Uarck 7th, 1006. 
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6 ON LOW SET OPENINGS IX DANISH 

And concerning distribution : 

" LychnOBCopes occur much more frequently in the islands than in 
Jutland, and in the islands they are oftenest to be found in the 
southern portion, Oeroe, Langeland, Laalaiid, Falster and Moen. Of 
all the islands, Laaland aeenis to contain the most. They gonerally 
occur in churches which lie on or near to some high road, and on that 
side of the church by which the high road passes. Id the wild parts 
of Jutland, where the churches occur in the midtUe of the most saviige 
heaths and wildernesseb, I believe I may safely say that they are never 
to be found. And by the same rule neither is there any trace of them 
in the very small islands." 

Dr. Neale mentions by name fourteen churches in 
whicli he considers he found this feature existing at the 
time he was travelling in the countiT. I have been at 
pains to visit several of tlie churches he aUudes to, and, 
although my attempts to find what he records have 
been a series of failures, it is, perhaps, well that I should 
briefly refer to them, so that otliers should n(»t waste 
time in endeavouring to trace tliem. 

The first church he mentions is St. MtcltaeVs at 
Sleswig, where he found traces of a rude lancet, blocked, 
and in the usual position. (Sleswig was Danish when 
he wrote.) I visited this city in 1904, but the church 
he saw fell in when under repair in 1870, and the 
present building is entirely modern, and, unfortunately, 
bears no reseniblance to the original structure, which 
was of very unusual plan, in the main circular, with an 
apse as an eastern termination. Others that he refers 
to, and which I have visited, are Saxkjlihing, Juellmge, 
and Nahtkov, in the Island of Laaland, but no signs of 
what he describes can now be found. 

Of Mariboc, the cathedral church of the diocese of 
Laaland Falster, he writes : 

" The lyehnoscopic arrangement here is striking. The ground ^n 
of this church is remarkable, as reversing that commonly in use. The 
chancel has aisles, the nave has none ; uic dimensions of the former, 
both in length and height, are far greater than those of the latter, so 
that the first external view would lead a stranger to mistake the one 
for the other and to imagine that the biiilders of the church had 
orientated it west and east. Internally all along the aisles arc low 
pointed recesses. But in the two wesWrnmost recesses of the south 
aisle a square aperture has 1>ccn broken through the brick wall at the 
height of about two feet. It would sconi that in the first instance 
provision was not made for the want, whatcicr that want might be, 
and that a later and ruder hand opentd the aperture in question." 
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AND OTHER SCANDINAVIAN CHURCHES. 7 

This paragiaph is altogether rather puzzling. The 
Ciithedral at Mariboe was originally a Bridgetine 
church, and the churches of- this Order always had the 
chief choir {for the Sisters) at the west end ; thus, the 
building, a brick structure of the commencement of the 
iifteenth century, was intentionally orientated in that 
M'ay, and the altar remains at the west end to this day. 
There are traces of two apertures at the west end of 
the south wall of the nave having been bricked up in 
i-ecent years, and, presumably, tliese are what Dr. Neale 
saw open, but their position is not the correct one for 
low set openings in a Bridgetine church. The rules 
of this Order direct that " in the wall behind the seats 
nf the Brother's choir, at the north end, there shall be 
five windows near the ground, through which . the 
Sisters shall confess and receive the Body of God." The 
Sisters' conventual buildings were on the north side of 
this chui'ch ; cousequently the openings should be looked 
for at the east end of the north walT There are ruins 
of a Bridgetine church at Mariager, in East Jutland, 
bat no trace of low set openings remains. I shall refer 
to this subject again when alluding to the Bridgetine 
church at Vadstena, in Sweden. 

With reference to the St. Hans Kirke at Odense 
(Plate I, Fig. 1), in the Island of Fyen, Dr. Neale makes 
the following observations : 

" Here ia one of the most remarluiblo lychnoscopea I ever saw. At 
the east end of the north side of the north aisle ia a three-light 
window; under it, in a kind of projecting basement, are two yerv 
Krnall apertures, in their breadth about double the height, and a, well- 
turned four-centred arch. Contrary to the uaual rule, ihese lychno- 
aeopea are splayed on the outside very deeply, in the interior scarcely 
at all. It cleserves particular notice that they are placed in the most 
conspicuous part of the whole church and opposite to the principal 
entrance to the churchyard. They can scarcely fail at once to catch 
the eye of anyone approaching the church, and the whole effect makes 
it clear that a conspicuous place was purposely chosen for them, 
iiecause it was important that the moat casual passer-by might have 
his attention directed to them. They are so small and so awkwardly 
situated for such a purpose, that to hand out anything through them 
(especially since the splay is external) must have been almost out of 
tho question," 

Hei-e, again, theie is no vestige of what he describes, 
a modern sacristy having been built on to the north 
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aisle at the end he alludes to. However, by the 
courtesy of Dr. Mollerup, Chief of the Historical 
Department in the National Museum of Copenhagen, 
I am able to exhibit a photograph of a drawing in their 
collection of the north side of the church made in 1877 
(Plate I, Fig. 1), which shows ttie two openings to 
which Dr. Neale alludes. From their place in the 
church, I should be disposed to think they might have 
some different use from those openings in the normal 
position in the south wall of the chancel. In passing, 
it may be worth while to call attention to an interesting 
feature in this church in the shape of a shuttered 
opening in the south-west buttress, approached bv 
stairs in the buttress (Plate I, Fig. 2), from whicn 
opening, tradition says, the preacher addressed lepers 
standing in the churchyard below ; however, I should 
add that there is no documentary evidence confirmatorA- 
of this. The church, a brick structure, belonged to the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, and is of the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century. 

My want of success in tracing any of the examples 
whicn Dr. Neale recorded as existing in the Danish 
Islands, led me to enquire of Professor Koruenip, of 
Roskilde, who is considered the first authority on the 
churches in the Island dioceses, whether he could give 
me any information on the subject ; and in replying he 
expresses himself as very astonished that Dr. Neale 
should have found any such openings in the Danisli 
Islands, as he had visited nearly eveiy ancient church 
in these districts, and had never seen one himself 

In the extract from Dr. Neale's jjaper, which I have 
already quoted, he expressed his conviction that this 
feature occurred more frequently in the Islands than in 
Jutland, and that in the wilder parts of Jutland they 
were practically non-existent. This opinion, however, 
is quite at variance with the researches of my friend, 
Mr. Uldall, architect, Knight of the Dannebrog, of 
Randers, who has made a special study of the ancient 
churches of Jutland and has visited every one of them 
himself. In his monograph on " The Windows of the 
Jutland Granite Churches," Aarhoger foi' Nwdisk 
Oldkyndighed og Historic, 1894, pp. 289 and 296, he 
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AND OTHER BCANDINATIAN CHURCHES. 9 

records no less thau twenty examples, of which eighteen 
are in what way he called the nonnal position, i.e., in 
the south wall of the chancel, and ahout 3 feet from the 
chancel arch wall, and he is of opinion that many more 
have existed, but are now so concealed by blocking and 
whitewash, that it is impossible to detect them. 

Before proceeding to describe in detail those of the 
above-named low set openings which I have myself seen, 
it may be convenient to refer to the views of tne Danish 
authorities, most conversant with the subject, as to the 
age of the granite churchea of Jutland, and to give a 
brief and very general description of their leading 
characteristics. The number of ancient churches still 
existing in Jutland is between 900 and 950, of which 
about 700 lire constructed of granite, a i-emarkable 
number when we consider tha.t Jutland is not much 
larger in size than the combined counties of Yorkshire 
and Lincolnshire, and that, at the period when these 
churches were built, by far the greater part of the 
country consisted of moorland and morass. The eai'lier 
and more carefully built ai-e of hewn squared blocks, the 
later erections of rough or rubble gi-anite. The oldest 
dated church is at Gjellerup, where, round the tympanum 
over the now blocked south door, is an inscription in 
Latin to the effect that the church was founded in the 
year 1140, but authorities are divided in opinion as to 
the time when the largest number were erected. Pro- 
fessor Jacob Helms, in his Preface to the drawings and 
plans of Sallinglands Kirkii; Rodding HeiTed, executed 
hy Mr. UldaU, expresses the opinion that a considerable 
number of those churches built of squared granite 
Mocks were erected in the twelfth century, and that 
the remainder mostly date from the first half of the 
thirteenth century. On the other hand, Mr. Uldall, 
who has a far more intimate acquaintance with the 
Jutland churches than anyone else, is strongly convinced, 
supported by careful examination of all the churches in 
the peninsula, that extremely few were erected in the 
twelfth century ; that the majority of those built of 
hewn granite blocks are of the thirteenth century, and 
that a not inconsiderable number of those constructed 
of rough or rubble granite were only erected in the 
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fourteenth century. There is, however, a consensus of 
opinion tliat the ruder rubble work was of a later period 
than the churches built of the well-tinished granite 
squares. That the building of these gi'Einite churches 
extended over a rather long period of time is certainly no 
cause for wonder ; indeed, considering the sparse popula- 
tion and the diflSculty of working in such a hard material, 
it is evidence of great religious zeal that such a large 
number should have been erected "within the time limit 
in question. It is perhaps supei'fluous to remark that 
granite was used for these earlier churches, because it 
was the only building material available ; the country is 
covered with erratic olocks of this mineral, and no other 
building stone is found in the peninsula. 

With regard to the architecture, tliey are all 
Romanesque in style, and vary in size according to 
the requirements of the district ; the great majority 
are village churches, and ai-e consequently small. In 
their original state they consisted of a nave, without 
aisles, terminating in a gable at each end ; a chancel, 
also terminating in a gable, and, not infrequently, with 
an apse attached. The nave is usually G feet to 8 feet 
wider than the chancel. The outer walls are mostly 
about 3^ feet thick and the cliancel aixih wall about 
3 feet. The chancel arch in the village church was 
generally nari-ow and low, springing from plainly 
moulded imposts and bearing a close resemblance to 
those in some of our early Norman churches. There 
are usually north and south doors, generally plain 
and rectangular, the jambs consisting of small granite 
squares, or an upright slab of granite ; occasionally, and 
especially in the larger churches, they are round-headed 
with shafts, capitals and tympana. Priests' doora are 
uncommon in Jutland. The windows were few, high 
set, small, splayed internally and externally, and round- 
headed, the bead generally monolithic. The number oi' 
windows in the nave was usually four, two in the north 
wall, and two in the south wall ; but in some of the quite 
small churches there was only one in each wall. In the 
chancel there were usually three, one in each wall. Where 
an apse occurs, it was sometimes lighted by circular 
M-indows and occasionally, but very rarely, by alternate 
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circular and quatrefoil opeiiiDgs. Arcading of a pilaster- 
like character is also occasionally fouud on the apse. The 
<»riginal roofs were of timber. The churches in their 
pristine state were almost always without towers or bell 
turrets, and the bell was probably hung in a separate bell 
tower, as is still frequently the case in Sweden and 
Norway. The original fonts are of gi'anite ; the larger 
number plaio, but a considerable proportion rudely 
sculptured. They are now almost invariably placed 
either in the north side of the chancel or under the 
chancel arch, but originally they stood in their proper 
place at the west end; the alteration in position 
probiibly took place about the year 1600. The alms 
dish frequent!)' forms a cover to the font. The altara 
were originally of stone (Ju Jutland usually gi'anite), 
iind ,some still remain, although they are now 
mostly supplanted by wooden tables with altar-pieces 
of various dates h'om the sixteenth century to modern 
times. 

Ho far our description has been of the chureh as 
uriginally built, but in later mediaeval times, mostly in 
the fifteenth century, brick towers were added (generally 
with "saddle-back" roofe, the gables facing sometimes 
east and west, sometimes north and south ; occasionally 
there aie broach spires), thereby destroying or obscuring 
the original west gable, and at the same time the east 

f[ibles both of nave and chancel were altered by re- 
uilding them in stepped brickwork. Probably about 
the same period a brick porch was added either to the 
-sotith or north door, more often to the former, but 
.sometimes to both. They were often of large size, and 
the Danish uame, " weapon house," is significant of one 
of their original uses. About the same period the 
ancient timber roofs wei-e to a great extent removed 
(they still survive in a few of the smaller churches, 
more especially in West Jutland), and brick vaulting 
of Gothic character was substituted. At tlie time of 
the Reformation further alterations were made ; the 
ancient windows on the north side of the nave and 
chancel were blocked up, and those on the south side 
were either enlarged, or else they were bricked uj) 
and entirel}' new windows, often of a very domestic 
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character, were inserted at a lower level and of larger 
size than the original openings. The churches were also 
almost universally whitewashed, both on the exterior 
and interior, and it is only recently that they have been 
partially uncovered. The Reformers eeem to have laid 
their hands on the Danish churches with even greater 
iconoclastic violence than in our own country, for 
piscinae, sedilia, and stoups seem almost entirely to have 
disappeared. Then for a long time the churches had 
rest, but within the last thirty or forty years the 
i-estorer has been busy on many of them, and, although 
it ill becomes us to cast stones, I must admit that their 
methods have been in many cases fully as drastic as 
with us. 

Several Danish writers consider that a cei-tain 
amount of English influence is exhibited, not only in the 
general plan of these granite churches, but also in the 
details, in connection with which we may recall the 
circumstance, that, irrespective of the monarchical tie, 
which existed in the early part of the eleventh century, 
there had been since then continuous commercial inter- 
course between the two nations. In support of their 
contention may be instanced the not unfrequently- 
occarring cushion capital, and the occasional use of the 
double billet and zig-zag mouldings. 

It should be borne in mind, as accounting for sojne 
of the peculiarities of these buildings (amongst others 
the small size and high setting of their windows, and 
the occasional high setting of the tower door), that tliey 
were probably the result of the necessities of the period 
in which they were built, the churches being not unfte- 
quently made use of as places of refuge in times of raid 
and unrest, if not as actually defensive positions. 

I will now proceed to describe those of the low set 
openings, which I had time to visit, during a short 
journey I made in Jutland last August in company with 
my son, to whom I am indebted ibr the pbotogi'aphs I 
exhibit this evening. 

I will first take the circular openings, of which Mr. 
Uldall mentions he has found seven examples in the 
usual position in the south wall of the chance!, and an 
eighth in the south wall of the nave. The first I visited 
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AND OTHER SCANDINAVIAN CHURCHES. 13 

was at Boiling, a village in West Jutland. It is a small 
church of the usual type, but without a tower, built of 
granite squares, the nave still whitewashed, but the 
chancel uncovered. The length of the chancel (ex- 
ternally) is 21 feet 6 inches ; tlie width of the low and 
narrow chancel arch, 6 feet 4 inches. The opening, of 
which there is no trace intemaU-y, is a rather rude 
circle worked in two stones, the joint being vertical. 
The principal measurements are : 

Ft. Ina. 

Height from plinth 3 6 

Distance from chancel arch vrall 4 

External diameter 1 

Diameter at blocking 8 

I regret to say that the attempts to photograph ou this 
first day were all failures, probably owing to our not 
sufficiently appreciating the superior translucency of the 
atmosphere of Denmark. 

Our next investigation was at Hassing, in North- 
West Jutland. This is a very interesting little village 
church, consisting of nave, with bell turret, and chancel. 
The chancel arch is 6 feet wide, and very reminiscent of 
our earliest Norman work. The opening, in the usual 
position, is a very pretty example, and is hewn from two 
■stones, the joint being horizontal. (Plate II, Figa 1 and 
2.) Over the upper half of the circle is a rather elegant 
frieze of palmette pattern ; the lower stone is plain, but 
Apparently divided into three by false joints. The 
3ueasurements are : 

Ft. Ins. 

Height from plinth 2 10 

Distance from chancel arch wall 2 

Diameter externally 1 6 

Diameter at blocking i 

There is no trace of the opening inside the church. 

Kousted, near Randers. This is a granite church, 
consisting of nave and chancel with brick tower and 
fioiith porch. The north and south doors are round- 
headed witli shafts, and over the south door is a 
tympanum. The round opening here is the one 
exception as regards position, it being in the south wall 
■of the nave about 6 feet east of the south door. There 
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is no trace on the outside of the churcli, and the east 
wall of the south porch covers the point at which it 
must have come through. Internally it is a circulur 
opening, enormously splayed and very close to tlie 
ground, as the following measurements will indicate : 

Ft. Ills. 

Diameter extern )tlly 2 2 

Diameter at blocking G 

Depth to blocking ... 1 9 

From centre of blocking to floor 1 11 

From bottom of circle to floor 10 

Pewiug prevented any attempt at a photograph. It is 
difficult to imagine what can have been the use of this 
curiously-shaped and very low set opening, and I cainiot 
help conjecturing that its purpose was a different one 
from those placed at the usual height and in the normal 
position. 

Gaarslei}, in West Jutland. {Plate III, Fig. 1.) The 
church has a granite nave and chancel, with large 
hrick tower and modern south porch. In the usual 
iwsition is a pretty circular opening ornamented round 
the edge of the circle with a slight cahle pattern 
moulding. 

Measurenisnts, external. 

Ft. Ins. 

Height from ground 3 9 

Height from plinth 2 6 

Distance from chancel iirch irall ;i 

Diameter externally 1 3 

Diamet«r at blocking ... 9 

Depth to blocking S 

Internally it is a rectangular opening. 

Ft. Ins. 

Width 1 9 

Height 1 

Depth to blocking 1 7 

We pass on to the other class of openings, namely, those 
wliich are round-headed and, more or less, resemble a 
diminutive Romanesque window. Mr. Uldall mentions 
twelve examples which he has found in the usual 
position, and a thirteenth, at Hvirring, where, although 
it is in the south wall of the chancel and low set, the 
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AND OTHER SCANDINAVIAN CHURCHES. 15 

distance from the chancel arch wall is 8 feet 6 inches 
(Danish measure). 

The first I investigated was at SmoUenip, an inland 
village in the central part of Jutland (Plate III, Fig. 2). 
This externally is a disappointing example, as it is 
blocked flush with the wail, the blocked space measuring 
17 inches by 10 inches. 

Ft. Ins. 
Height from plinth (double) ... ... ... 1 9 

Height from ground 3 

Distance from chancel arch wall ... 3 

Internally it is an irregular I'ectangular opening splayed. 

Ft. Ills. 

Width externally 2 

Height externally 2 6 

Depth to blocking 2 

From sill to floor I 6 

I exhibit a photograph of its external appearance in 
order to explain Mr. Uldall's statement, that he beheves 
there are many more of these apertures than we uow 
know of. In this instance had the chancel remained 
with its covering of whitewash, and had there been no 
internal evidence, it would have been quite impossible 
to have traced it. 

Melsti'up. (Plate IV, Fig, 1.) Here, too, there is 
not much evidence of the shape of the opening, but 
there is a trace of the round-head. 

Measurements. 

Ft. Ina. 

Height from plinth 

Height from ground 

Distance from chancel arch wall 

Height of blocked space 

Width of blocked space 

There is no trace inside the church, 

Auning {Plate V, Figs. 1 and 2), also in the district 
of Randers. This is a very typical church, the nave, 
chancel, and apse of granite, all unfortunately still 
enveloped with whitewash, the tower and south porch of 
brick with stepped gables. The groined vaulting of the 
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nave and chaDcel retains its ancient coloui- decoration. 
The font is at the west end of the church. There are 
three injde aumbries in the chancel. The low opening is 
in the usual position and the measurements are : 

External. 

Ft. Ins. 

Height from plinth 3 8 

Height from ground 4 C 

IMstance from chancel arch wail 2 5 

Height from sill to bead ... 2 3 

Width 1 11 

Depth to blocking T 



Sill to floor 3 2 

Height outside splay 3 2 

Width of aiU 3 3 

Height at blocting 2 

Width at blocking 8 

Fausing, likewise in Randers Amt. (Plate lY, 

Fig. 2.) The round-headed opening is in the normal 

position and is blocked by brick. 

Ft. Ine. 

Height from plinth 3 5 

1 Height from ground 4 

Distance from chancel arch wall ... ... 2 11 

From Bill to head 2 

Width of Bill 1 

Width at blocking 8 

No trace internaUy. 

Orsted, in Randers Amt {Plate VI, Fig. 1) ; a granite 
church with large brick tower and broach spire. There 
is a fine north door, with tympanum representing the 
Transfiguration. The south door (blocked) has sculptured 
jambs and tympanum. There are traces of a hagioscope 
through the chancel arch. The round-headed opening, 
in the usual place, has a slight moulding at the spring- 
ing of the head. 

External measurements. 

Ft. Ins. 

Height from plinth 4 6 

Height from ground 6 

Distance from chancel arch wall 2 11 

Hekhttohead 1 8 

Width 7 
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Inside the church it is used as an aumbiy, and the 
opening is closed with au iron door. 

Smidstrup, Veile Amt. (Plate VI, Fig. 2.) This 
chureh I have not visited myself, but, by the kindness 
of Dr. Mollerup, I am able to exhibit a very good photo- 
graph of its rather interesting low set opening. It is in 
the usual position, but I have no measurements other 
than the heipfht i'rom the grotmd, which is given as 
075 m. The cement joints of the granite squares stand 
out in greater prominence than usual, and even exceed 
in ugliness the somewhat similar method employed in 
certain restorations in our own country. 

I have again to express my obligations to Dr. 
Mollerup for enabling me to show two photographs of 
au opening of this class, which existed in the now 
demolished church of Enitsoe, near Fi-edericia (Plate 
VII, Figs. 1 and 2). This church was pulled down in 
the year 1898, and the photographs were taken at the 
time of demolition. They are interesting as showing the 
appearance of one of these openings, when the blocking 
had been removed. Of the size of the opening we have 
a record In the oak frame found embedded in the wall, 
now preserved in the National Museum (Historical 
Section) at Copenhagen, and which measures 2 feet 

5 inches in height, 5 inches wide at the head, and 

6 inches at the base. Tiiere is no groove for glass. 
Similar oak frames have occasionally been found in cases 
where ancient blocked windows of usual character have 
been opened out, and several are to be seen at the 
National Museum. Professor Baldwin Brown refers to 
an analogous arrangement occurring in double splayed 
windows of Saxon date in England, where 

" the actual opening for light is at times cut in a thin slab of stone 
or plank of wood built into the wall at the centre of the thickness." 
{Arts in Early England, vol. ii, p. 93.) 

The external measurements were (in Danish measure) : 

Ft. InB. 

Height from double plinth ^ H 

Height from ground 3 8 

Distance from chancel arch wall 1 10 

but internally the splay came to within 11 inches of 
this point. 
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Of low set openings in Sweden I have only heard of 
examples in two places, imd these are mentioned in an 
article by Dr. Emil Ekhoffon Hitsaby Church in Vester- 
gotland. Plates VIll, IX. {Svenska F(yi-nminnesforev- 
tngens Tidskrift, vol. x, p. 33-3). Tliis church, of early 
date and Romanesque style, is built of sandstone aud 
consists of an aisleless nave and a small low chancel 
terminating in an apse. The tower is square, with semi- 
circular stair-turrets on the north and south aides, and is, 
possibly, earlier than the rest of the church. Of the low 
set opening, he writes : 

" In connection with the windows bIiouIiI be iiieiit,ioiie<l another wall 
opening, which ia of a very puEzting nature. Its position is in the 
south wall of the chancel, immefliutely contiguous to the ivcat end and 
very near to the ground. The opening is round-headed in a deeply 
splayed recess, the sill being stepped and steeply ascending. The 
dimensions at the light opening are very small, only about 0'15 ni. in 
height and 0'13 in width. Externally i: is blocked, and on the outside 
of the chancel wall there appears only a trace of the round-head. The 
distance from the ground, which is somewhat, although not considerably, 
higher than it was originally, to the opening is only about 0'90 m. 
Internally the lowest step of the sill is only 05 m, from the floor. 
The purpose of this singular opening is, as already said, quite puzzling. 
It has in the main, although of such small dimensions, the form of a 
real window. That it could not have served for giving light seems to 
be apparent. Its effect in this respect, both from its position and size, 
would have been absolutely infinitcsiniu), imd it is moreover unthink- 
able that anyone would arrange an opening for the purpose of 
admitting light so near to the ground. 

" In St. Bridget's Kevelationes ejiraragtinti'x it is said with regard to 
the conventual church at Valstcnn : 

" ' The wall, which is placed behind the Brothers' choir towards the 
Sisters on the north, shall have five apertures near the ground through 
which the Sisters should make their confessions and receive the Holy 
Sacrament.' 

" Possibly this direction is not without signiiicance with reference to 
the foregoing queatioiL It is true St. Bridget may have introduced 
something new, but it is more likely that she thereby followed a here 
and there existing custom. The five small apertures arc still in 
existence, and each has two scats internally, I'hcir position is in the 
north wall of the choir, obviously ttccause the cloister buildings of the 
Sisters lay on that side of the church ; but as the high choir at Vadstcnii 
is placed in the west, these openings have the same position with regard 
to the altar as those at llusaby and iti the Danish churches, t.f., on the 
Epistle side. If we imagine the church at Vadstcna orientated with 
the altar in the east, the openings would lie just in the same position 
as the last named, that is, on the south side of the choir ; and before 
all there is this remarkable ciicumstaiice in common, tJiat they are 
placed near the ground." 
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Tlie priest of Husaby Church, in a pamphlet issued 
after its restoration (1900-1902), writes with reference 
to this opening : 

" A little wiadow, which has been called a communion window, has 
been opened in the south wall of the choir near the ground. The 
wiitdow has taken it« name from the circumstance that formerly, in 
the Middle Ages, when a more stringent church discipline prevailed, 
snch persons who, on account of grave oflfences could not enter the 
chui-ch, might make their confession outside this window and through 
it afterwards receive the Sacrament." 

I have not had an opportunity myself of visiting the 
chui-ch at Vadstena, and I am therefore unable to give 
any measurements, but I have procured photographs of 
the north wall at the eastern end showing the openings 
referred to by Dr. Ekhoff. (Plates X, XL) It was 
impossible to photograph them from the interior as they are 
closed up with iron plates. This church (built 1395-1424) 
was the Mother Church of the Bridgetme Order, and at 
tliat time seventy-four establishments of the Order were 
in existence, occurring chiefly in Northern Europe. 

With regard to Norway, the only examples I know of 
are two at Gamle Glemminge Church near Fredriksstad 
(Plate XII. Figs, 1 and 2), which have been brought 
under my notice by my son, who has taken the photo- 
graphs I now exhibit. They occur in a chapel east of the 
present chancel, now used as a mortuary chapel, but as 
the entrance to it is evidently not earlier than the 
seventeenth century, I conjecture that in pre-Reformation 
times it was probably the sacrarium. They are rude 
■quatrefoils, exactly opposite each other in the south and 
north walls, and are about :J feet from the ground. The 
■church is of a quite early date. 

Although we have but few openings in England so 
small as the smallest of the Scandmavian examples, there 
iwe yet a certain number, and I am indebted to Mr. F. 
T. S. Houghton, of Birmingham, who has been engaged 
in an investigation of Warwickshire Low Side Windows, 
for drawing my attention to an opening in the south 
wall of the chancel of Sheldon Church, about seven mUes 
east of Birmingham, which, as regard its general 
■character and size, bears a close resemblance to the 
Danish examples we have been considering. It is in 
^he usual position, about 3 feet from the ground, 

c 2 ^ 
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20 ON LOW SET OPBSINGS IN DANISH 

measuring 18 inches by 16 inches outside the splay, and 
only 4f inches by 2^ inches at the actual opening, which 
is cut out of a single stone. I have also to thank him for 
the photograph, which is reproduced in Plate XIII. 

It was not my intention in the present Paper to 
enter into the discussion as to the use or uses of these 
openings ; on the other hand, it may be asked, not 
without reason, that I should place on record the 
opinions of those Scandinavian authorities who have 
given thought to the subject, where I have had an 

rortunity of ascertaining them. From the extract 
ady given on the Swedish churches at Husaby and 
Vadstena, we know the views of Dr. BkhoJT, and Dr. 
MoUerup so far concurs in them, that he thinks we should 
not overlook the regulations in the Bridgetine churches, 
when considering the matter; on the other hand, he 
would not entirely exclude from our purview the 
possibility of their having been used for dealing with 
lepers. 

Mr. Uldall, from whom I have so frequently quoted, 
writes in his treatise on TTie Wiiidoics of the JiUland 
Granite Churches : 

Till now I have not succeeded in finding a Batisfactory explanation 
for these remarkable small low-placed openings in the south side of the- 
chancel. In Boiling the villagers say that the round hole was for the 
purpose of depositing gifta from those cured at an adjacent holy well. 
At the well was once a chiipel, and a field which belongs to the 
parsonage is still called Chapel Meadow. This explanation contents 
me just as little as what has been narrated in other places, i.t., that 
the openings were used for gross sinners who might not enter the 
church to confess and obtain absolution. It aeems to me most 
probable that the openings have been used as look-out holes to observe- 
from the chancel what was taking place outside the church — for 
instance, if a funeral procession approached, for which j)urpose the 
usual windows were placed far too high. One must not, however, 
entirely reject the idea that these openings may have served as holes 
for archers, as it is well known that these churches, with their few anS 
well-secured entrances, their thick walls, and high-set small windows, 
often served as regular places of refuge in times of unrest At least it 
is noteworthy that these openings were nearly always made at the 
same place and in one of the church's so-called dead corners, in which 
the enemy would be safe against the defender's spears and arrows from 
the windows of the nave. 

" On the other hand, if we suppose that these openings were made 
exclusively for the admission of light, it is in any case somewhat 
puzzling that any one should have gone to the trouble of so much 
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work as the hewing out would demand, only for tlie purpose of 
obtaining the small amount of light which a round hole of about 
5 inches in diameter would aSbrd, and some of them are not larger 
than this." 

With- reference to the round-headed openings, Mr. 
TJldall proceeds : 

" The above-described oblong openings may, like the before-mentioned 
round ones, most likely have been used for looking-out purposes, and 
many circumstanceB go to prove that they were formerly much more 
numerous than at present. In many churches, aa at Boetmp (Hobro), 
Lyiwaa (Sanders), Veirum (Struer) and Aal (Varde), there are set out 
of place in the wall hewn granite stones which would appear to have 
Iiecn used as blocking stones to such small round-headed openings." 

With reop.rd to the foregoing conjectures, that they 
may have been intended either for look-out holes or for 
archers, Dr. J. Helms and other writers point out that 
their position in the church, close to the angle between 
the chancel and nave, as well as their small size, woidd 
only admit of a very circumscrihed view, while, in 
addition to this disadvantage, their nearness to the 
ground would render them very inconvenient for the 
purpose of discharging arrows; and these objections 
appear to me weighty. 

There are, however, three points in connection with this 
part of the subject, which, although somewhat negative 
m their character, I venture to think are worthy of 
consideration. The first is that the extremely small size 
of most of these Scandinavian openings renders un- 
tenable nearly all the theories recapitulated by the late 
Mr. I. H. Parker in his early, but exhaustive, treatise 
written some sixty years ago and published in Vol IV 
of our Journal. The second, that the almost universal 
closing of these openings appears to connect them with 
a rite or use which ceased at the time of the Re- 
formation. The third, that those openings which are in 
the normal position, i.e., at the west end of the chancel, 
whether in the south or north walls, may be grouped 
together as intended for the same use or uses, whereas 
those occurring in other positions in the church were 
possibly constructed for other purposes. I wiU refer to 
one instance to illustrate my meaning. In the inter- 
esting Paper contributed by the Rev. H. Bedford Pirn, 
" On the Origin and Uses of Low Side Windows in 
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Ancient Churches," in Vol. LXII of our Journal, an 
illustration is given (Plate VII, Fig. 12) of the curious 
little window at the extreme east end of the south chancel 
wall of Limpsfield Church (Surrey). Having formerly 
reslded in this parish, I know the window wdl. Close 
to it in the east wall are the remains of an oven ■ and 
chimney darkened by smoke, which no doubt was used 
for the preparation of the Sacramental wafers, and my 
friend Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., is of opinion that 
this and other windows of this nature placed at the east 
end of the church were for the purpose of giving light 
to a small sacristy behind the altar. He instances one 
in the east wall of the chancel of Blakeney Church, 
Norfolk, and that exhibited in Mr. Pirn's Paper at the 
east end of the south chancel wall of Grafton Under- 
wood Church, Northants (Plate VIH, Fig. 14), may have 
served a similar purpose. On the other hand, those 
which occur at the west end of the north aisles have 
often proved to be the openings to the cells of anchorites, 
ot which there are examples at Edlesborough (Bucks), 
Stanbridgeford (Beds) and Leeds (Kent). 

The following tables give the measurements of the 
Danish low set openings on the external wall, so far as I 
have been able to collect them : 
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To anyone desirous of studying the early Komanesque 
architecture of Northern Europe, I can confidently re- 
commend a tour in Jutland. Nowhere else can so many 
churches of this style be found In sucli a limited area and 
it can be reached from London vid Harwich and Esbjerg 
in twenty-four hours, The hotels are clean and sufii- 
ciently comfortable, the inhabitants obliging and 
hoBpite.ble, and the most interesting of the churches are 
■svithin easy distances of a railway. 

Before concluding, I desire to place on record the 
obligations I am under to several Danish gentlemen for 
assistance rendered to me in various ways. Fiist to Dr. 
MoUerup, the courteous Chief of the Historical Section 
of the National Museum, Copenhagen, and to his able 
assistants for having directed me to Mr. Uldall, the 
source from which most of my information has been 
derived, and for having furnished me with several 
important photographs. Secondly, to Mr. Uldall him- 
self, who at much sacrifice of time has supplied me with 
a great part of the facts in this Paper, and without 
whose assistance it would have been impossible for me 
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to visit SO many churches in the limited time at my 
disposal. Finally I have to thank Professor Komerup, 
of Boeskild<^, and Professor Haupt, of Eutin, for kindly 
answering my inquirieB with reference to churches in 
their districts ; and Dr. Ekhoff of the National Museum, 
Stockholm, for having furnished me with particulars of 
the openings at Husaby and Vadstena. 
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JydAt GmnUkiTker, H. Storck, 1903. 
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foreningenf Tidnkrift, V(3. X, Part 4. 
Den Sellige BirgUta, Fr, Hammerich, Copenht^en, 1863. 
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{A.) THE EXTENSIVE LINE OF BRITISH STAKES PltO- 
TECTING THE FORD ACROSS THE THAMES AT 
BRENTFORD. 

(B.) DID CAESAB CROSS HERE ? 

(C.) WERE THE COWAY STAKES IN EXISTENCE B.C. ?' 

Bt MONTAOn SHAKPB, Esq., D.L. Uiddlbsex. 
I'lie pUtoi iliuBlmting thw paper are from the aatbor't Antiquilift of Middlnrx. 

Preface. 

In early times we know that the south-eastern district 
of Britain was cut off from the interior by the Thames 
and its marshes, and that the first practical means of 
crossing this harrier was by the ford at Brentford, the 
next being 50 miles up stream at WaUingford. 

This Middlesex ford would therefore be a place of the 
first importance, and also of general resort, since upon it 
converged the principal chariot or trackways for miles 
around^ on each side of the river. 

In times of war this portal between two extensive 
ureas would be jealously guarded and strongly protected, 
and this is proved by the numerous remains of pile 
fortifications which have now come to light, extending 
{or a couple of miles along the Middlesex shore of the 
river, from Kew Bridge to Isleworth Ferr}'. The troops 
regularly guarding this position appear to have had a 
circular camp near by, higher up on the level ground, in 
a clearing midst the surrounding trees, situated on the 
tongue of land between the Brent and the adjoining 
brook, which commanded the fordway below. The next 
tribal line of defence was upon the wooded uplands of 
Middlesex, along which ran Grimms Dyke. At either 
end stood camps, at Hillingdon and Bush Hill, protecting 
the fords of the rivers Colne (Ux) and Lea. 

' Biiirt Iwfiire Ibe meeting of the Institute on the 4th April, IflOO. 
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26 THE GREAT FORD ACROSS THE LOWER THAMES. 

Midway lay encampments at Horsadun aod Harrow, 
and perhaps another at London, guarding the Old Ford 
across the Lea, as well as the passage-way up the 
Thames. 

The tribe in possession ot this Thames crossing would 
necessarily exercise a predominating infliienee not only 
throughout the Middlesex district, but over an extensive 
area to the north of it, and in this may be found the 
source of power or pre-eminence possessed by the 
Catuvellauni, whose territories extended over Herts and 
down to the Thames. 

But the great Thames ford, from which radiated three 
principal British trackways, fell into considerable disuse 
when Watling Street was constructed by the Romans, 
and the line of route transferred, first, perhaps, to the 
Tbornea Ford, Westminster, and then to London Bridge. 
As regards the ford at Westminster, I may mention, that 
before the Roman causeway to it was built, the crossinj; 
was both difficult and dangerous, for two miles of bog on 
the Surrey side had first to be traversed, and again more 
swamps on the Middlesex side before firm land was 
reached where Buckingham Palace now stands. 

It may, perhaps, here be stated with reference to any 
crossing plac#by the Coway Stakes, that in British davs 
the site where the stakes have been found was apparent! v 
not then part of the bed of the Thames. But to this 
subject I will return later on. 

The Ford at " Old England," Beentford. 

Bishop Gibson, writing in 1G95, says that the Thames 
was in ancient times easily forded at Brentford, and is 
so still, there being now at low ebb not above 3 feet 
oi' water. There is confirmation of this in the Saxon 
Chronicle, which states that j^^mond the Ironsides 
crossed here with an army twice in 1016. William of 
Mahnesbury (1095-1143) on each occasion refers to the 
place as the Brentford vadum. Even at the present day, 
during a low spring tide, children in the warm weather 
may be seen wading well out into the river. 

There was but little tidal scour in those days, for 
irregular banks, shoals, weeds, reeds and fallen trees. 
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etc., coupled with the lateral flow over miles of swamps, 
would all tend to impede the flow in the river proper. 
Constant dredging at this day takes place upon the 
gravel shingle in the Syon reach of the river to deepen 
the Brentford channel for navigation, and from the above 
various causes it can be imagined that 2,000 years ago 
the river at this spot was much shallower than at 
present, and therefore easily fordable at low tide. All 
the accessories of a ford convenient for military purposes 
were to be found here. On the Surrey side a wide and 
level approach over a firm and low-lying bank (B.M. 13) 
led down to a shallow river of no width, flowing in this 
reach over a broad bed of gravel. Plate I. 

The passage across proWbly lay up stream, a little 
above the line of route of the present ferry. The old 
ford was a double one, as an arm of the Brent had 
afterwards to be crossed before ascending the gravel 
ridge (RM. 25) which lies between the bend of the 
Brent to the north, and the brook from Little Elaling. 
On the intervening triangle of land forming the delta of 
the Brent lay the town meadow, happily named and still 
known as " Old England." Its old appearance has now, 
alas ! gone for ever, nearly all lost in docks and buried 
beneath railway embankments. Plate II gives some idea 
of the former appearance of the river banks here, and is 
taken from a part i-emainmg untouched. 

It is now impossible to ascertain what further relics oi 
ancient strife remain buried beneath the soil of " Old 
England," but fortunately Thomas Layton, Esq., F.S.A., 
in the sixties, during the excavations for the docks, 
obtained many interesting antiquities, of which he has 
kindly supplied me with this list : stone celts polished, 
stone implements of various sizes, stone cliisels mostly in 
flint, bronze and iron swords 2 feet, more or less, in length, 
iron spear-heads, and many Roman bronze coins and some 
silver, with numerous other antiquities of later date, 

Camden, Dr. Guest, and others argue in tavour of 
Caesar's army crossing at the Coway Stakes, but no 
writer on this subject, so far as I know, seems to have 
been aware of the remains of the extensive lines of stake 
defences at Brentford, for the dredging of the river to 
deepen the channel has only recently been undertaken ; 
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and these stakes exactly correspond, as regards their 
position both in the bed and on tne banks of the river, 
with Caesar's description. 

I have in my possession the remains of several of the 
ancient British stakes recently extracted from the bed of 
the river at Brentford, one of which is here shown in 
Plate III. It is part of an oak sapling, is 3 feet long 
and 15 inches in circumference, roughly pointed at the 
lower end, and black as ink. There is little sign of decay, 
though, in process of drying through exposure to the air, 
rifts or splits down the way of grain have appeared. 
The remainder of the sapling, which stood in and above 
the water, has of course long ago decayed or been broken 
off, but the stump owes its preservation to having been 
buried in the bed of the river. Its upper end, which 
projected a couple of inches above the bed, is frayed 
fi'om contact with the dredger, or keels of passing 
vessels, and the action of river drift. The condition of 
some of the other stumps is not so good, it varies veir 
much ; the cores, however, are fairfy sound and hard. 
Two specimens are now to be seen in the British 
Museum. 

In December, 1903, Mr. Bunting, of the Thames 
Conservancy, in a letter to me, says that — 

" The remains of the line of stake defence etill exist in the bed of 
the river for about 400 yards below Isleworth Ferry. It runa in a 
di^onal direction down etreain from the Widdlesex to the Surrey side, 
una their positions, as shown at A, B, and C, on Plato IV, have been 
carefully ascertained. In the course of dredging, the stumps of many 
of the stakes have been extracted in the mam channel, and those on 
the foreshore have been removed, as they became an obetructdon or 
danger to navigation. The extracted stakes have from their appear- 
iince indicated that they have been tied or interlaced in some way or 
other." 

Since tliitj was written further dredging by the 
Thames Conservancy has taken place with the object of 
clearing the river bed. Mr. Haig has, however, carefiiUy 
noted for me, on the plan sliown on Plate V, the position ot 
every stake withdrawn up to April, 1905. He has also 
marked some stakes at the other end of the line, across the 
old channel just above Kew Biidge, between the brook 
and the lower end of the ait at G. In spite of dredging, 
the depth of low water at 13 feet 6 inches below T.H.W., 
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when takeu with about 18 inches of flood water out, 
was at Kew Bridge -3^ feet. Old England 4, the Obelisk 
24, and Isleworth Ferry 6J. 

The Venerable Bade (a.d. 673 — 73:)), after referring 
to Caesar's description of the stakes in the river, 8ays, 
" the remains of which stakes are to be seen there to 
this day." This would be from seven to eight centuries 
after Caesar's Invasion. — Bede himself, I believe, never 
saw the stakes, and unfortunately did not mention the 
place by name where they were to be seen. — Is it not 
more likely that he was referring to those at Brentford, 
which extended for about two miles along the river, 
and were visible from the adjoining western road, than 
those acroxs the stream at Coway, which were away from 
the ordinary route of travel and possibly not then even 
in existence? Mr. Hanson, of Southall, tells me, that in 
1881, when engaged on some riverside works, at F on 
map on Plate v , a threefold line of stakes, with wattles 
and boughs interlacing them, was laid bare at a depth of 
ten feet or more below the level of the bank, Plate VI. 
They appeared to be in a semi-petrified condition and of 
a dull leaden hue in colour, from their contact with the 
mud by the mouth of the Brent. He regrets that no 
particular attention was then paid to this ancient defence 
work, or to the numerous stone celts, coins, and shells 
lying adjacent, many of which were disposed of by the 
workmen for pots of beer. In a subsequent letter to me 
he says : 

" Some of the stakes were pointed, others with butts upwarda as if 
small oak or other hard wood trees had been cut down for the purpose, 
and I should say the top aad lop of same had been used to lay between 
the stakes. As I told vou, most of the wood was cased with petrified 
sand or something of that kind." 

This confirma Mr, Bunting's view as to the tying or 
interlacing between the stakes. 

Having given the position of the lines of stakes at 
A, B, C, F and G, we will now consider the intermediate 
portions in the light of information kindly given by 
Inspector Rough, of the Thames Conservancy, who for 
upwards of forty years has been engaged upon the river, 
and is intimately acquainted with uiis part of it, besides 
having superintended the local dredging operationa 
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Ill liis comfiany I Inspected the site of the ancient 
ford, and then interviewed the woikiiig foreman who has 
})een employed on this section for thirty years and who 
has often been engaged in removing obstructive stumps. 

The result from the dredging has been to lower the 
bed of the river, which then left uncovered the stumps 
«f the stakes and standing about inches above tlie 
bottom and dangerous to navigation at low tide. 

To sum up my investigations, it seems that within the 
lasb quarter of a century or so 30 stumps liave been 
drawn at G, upwards of 36 in the vicinity of E, which 
appear to have been the continuation up stream of the 
threefold line at F. 

Adjoining the bank at D, just alxtve Old England, 
about 14 stumps have I)een extracted, and here 
again they were irregular, apparently the remains of 
several rows, as at F, Between D and A, further up 
river, upwards of 150 stumps have at different times 
been drawn or cut down as occasion i-equired, all 
of which ha^'e been carefully noted on the plan. 

However, it can now with confidence be asserted 
that these works extended for about two miles along the 
course of the river between the points A and G, the 
passage of the ford being at about the centre. The 
number of vertical stakes used in a single line crossing 
the stream diagonally at either end, and stiffened with 
two other lines below " Old England," would when 
driven in G feet apart have amounted to between two 
and three thousand. This river palisade work guarding 
the chief portal into Middlesex must, in those savage 
times, have been a fine specimen of military engineering 
skill. It was a strong outlying fortification, the first 
line of defence, situated at the termination of the land 
palisade which the Catuvellauni had doubtless con- 
structed across the county, along their boundary line 
and trackway fiom their home in Herts to the ford of 
the lower Thames. In extent it will not be compared 
with the impenetrable hedge wall which the Nervii 
across the Channel had raised round their country, or 
with the 300 miles of similar fortification built by the 
Romans from the Danube to the Rhine, known as the 
Pfahlgraben. 
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As regards the bank at A wnd F, it is worthy of note 
that we have, at this day, evidence that stakes were 
driven into the /w'ei/iorc as well as the main channel; 
tiiis accoi'ds with Caesar's description, when he says that 
tiie bank was also defended. 

Caesar and Oi-osius (a.d. 416) both mention that 
ahaipened stakes were concealed under water. They 
were thrust through, and then bound to the interlacing 
work between the stakes at an angle of 45 degrees, with 
their butts embedded in the gravel : though all trace of 
this work above the bed of the river has long 'since 
disappeared. But as regards the bank at F, Mr. Hanson 
says " some of the stakes were pointed," and from his 
diagram their position to the vertical piles was as that 
of an angle of 45 degrees. 

When Caesar arrived at the ford he does not seem to 
have even waited for low tide before making his attack, 
for his soldiers in crossing were up to their necks in 
water. It is probable that his main advance was upon 
" Old England," where tlie ground had been cleared for 
the purposes of the ford, and from whence a trackway 
had been cut through the undergrowth. The cavalry 
woiild perhaps go forward, and from the backs of their 
horses scale the defensive barrier of interlaced boughs 
and sharpened stakes. To make the attack elsewhere 
would seem to be less advantageous, for above "Old 
England " up stream lay the uncleared woodland, unsuited 
to Roman tactics, but favourable to those of the British ; 
whilst below, the higher ground at F, rising from behind 
the lines of stakes upon the bank, formed a strong 
defensive position. 

I now proceed to give a translation of Caesar's account 
of his passage acntss the Thames, which, when read in 
the light of the above material, will, I trust, prove that 
this great historic event took place at Brentford. 



B-c. July 54. Caesar's Invasion with 20,000 mex. 

"Caesar being aware of their plans, led his army to the Thames to the 
kingdom of Cassivellaunus, The river was passable on foot only at 
one" place, and that with difficulty. When he arrived there he 
'jhserved a large force of the enemy drawn np on the opposite l>ank. 
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"The bank also was defended with sharpened stakes fixed outwards, 
and similar stakes were placed under water and concealed by the river. 
Having learnt these particulars from the captives and deseners, Caesar 
sent forward the cavalry, and immediately ordered the legions to 
fallow. But the soldiers went at such a pace and in such a rush, though 
only their heads were above water, that the enemy could not withstan<l 
the charge of the legions and cavalry, and they left the bank and look 
to flight." 

Caesar in M[ddlesex. Plate VII. 

We will now trace Caesar's march from the Kentish 
coast- through Brentford to Veruiamium. 

About the 18th of July e.c. 54 Caesar reached the 
shores of Britain with a fleet of some 800 vessels, 
transporting from Gaul an army of five legions, or about 
17,500 infantry with 2,000 cavalry. After the troops 
had disembarked, Caesar tells us that he at ouce marched 
to attack the British, who were beaten back to a strong- 
hold in a neighbouring wood "well fortified by nature 
and art." At last they were driven out, and this spot in 
Bourne Park, near Canterbury, is still known as " Old 
England's Hole." It is a curious coincidence that both 
in Kent and Middlesex there should be two places known 
as " Old England " where Caesar engaged the British on 
his march to Veruiamium. Then he returned to the coast, 
as a storm had arisen which had caused considerable 
damage to his ships, and so it was not until about 
August the 2nd that he was able to march on the 
Thames, leaving his vessels under a guard of ten cohorts, 
or about 3,000 men with 300 horse. 

After referring to his camp and damaged fleet, he goes 
on to say that the territory of Cassivellaunus, the British 
overlord, was divided from the maritime states by the 
Thames, distant 80 miles. A Roman mile contained 
about 1,611 of our yards, and it is just 80 of such miles 
from the neighbourhood of Deal by the British chariot 
way through Agelsford to the great Thames ford. From 
that seaport to any place higher up or lower down on 
the Middlesex bank of the Thames, the mileage would 
be increased or diminished. Therefore, if we take Caesar 
to mean that from his camp by the sea to the entrance 
into the territory of Cassivellaunus by the great MidcHe- 
sex ford was 80 miles, his mileage is correct. This is 
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a further proof in favour of Caesar having crossed at 
Brentford as against Coway, Thornea or any ether place. 

After his defeat, Cassivellaunus disbanded his levies, 
i-etainiiig 4.000 chariots, with which he watched the 
Homans from some distance, sheltering himself in the 
woods of Middlesex which lay to the north of the 
country. 

The hills of Horsa-dun, Harrow, and the high ground 
at Sulloniacae would be excellent points of observation 
for Cassivellaunus, as the Romans marched to Verulamiuro, 
20 miles from the Thames. See Plate I. 

Meanwhile ambassadors had come in to Caesar, who 
would have constructed the usual castra exploratoria or 
temporary camp above the ford after the recent battle 
there (Plate VIII), and, allowing 3 acres per thousand 
of the ti-oops, the rampart of the camp would have 
encircled some 50 acres. 

The British trackway to Verulamium, afler leaving 
the ford, crossed a heath, where it was to form sub- 
sequently the boundary between adjoining hundreds, 
manors and parishes. Owing to certain irregularities in 
this boundaiy line here, which I have fully dealt with in 
my Antiquities of Middlesex, we can perhaps still trace 
the outUnes of Caesar's camp. 

It was rectangular in form, the north-westera corner 
being rounded on, while 250 yards to the east the line 
indicates a projection for a portal. Its length from north 
to south is about o30 yards, and if the public footpath 
parallel to the western boundary indicates the extent of 
the camp to the east, then the rampart enclosed a square, 
containing some 50 acres, which the force under Caesar 
would require. 

If I am correct, then we have here the historic spot 
where Julius Caesar received the submission of the 
British tribes, who would arrive by the main trackways, 
centering here upon the ford below. 

Dr. Stukeley, unaware of the Brentford passage 
and its two miles of fortifications, in his Iter Boreale 
conducts Caesar across the Thames at Coway, through 
Greenfield common, Staines, which was somewhat off tte 
line of his march, then to Hounslow Heath and on to 
Kingsbury. At each of these places the writer had 
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discovered vestiges of earthworks which he attributed 
to Caesar, though such enclosures are common over the 
country, and may equally belong to an earlier or to a 
later period. As to the camp at Kingsbury, he says it 
"is now the churchyai-d and still visible enough. Ite 
situation is high and near the Brent, and measured 30 by 
40 yards." 

It is easy on paper to move large bodies of troops with 
their train from place to place, where a few iron-shod 
stakes or small earthworks have been found ; but this 
learned writer has hardly given sufficient thought to the- 
original condition of the country. During a stay in 
Britain of only two months, Caesar, with all his appliances, 
could hardly have cut a special route for his army 
through 100 miles of country in its primeval condition, 
and in the face, too, of a hostile population. There was 
no necessity for him to do this, as there was a direct 
trade route from the coast ports to Verulamimn, which 
Mandubratius or other refiigeas could easily point out. 
Otherwise, unless to avoid some formidable obstacle^ 
which would take too long to overcome, what object was 
there to be gained by the legions leaving the beaten 
track and plunging into the wild woodland, only to be 
harassed and sniped at by fierce back woodsmen ? 

From the sea camp at Deal to Vemlamium and hack 
is about 204 Boman miles, and out of the 55 days from 
August 2nd to September 26th, twenty would probably 
be occupied in actual marching. A week's stay may De- 
allowed at the camp on the Hanwell-Ealing heath, where 
the tribes submitted to Caesar, and perhaps a few days 
at Sulloniacae on the northern boundary of the county 
in preparing for the assault on Vemlamium. This would 
leave 25 days for engagements for foraging during the 
march, the taking of the capital, and for the embarkation 
of the troops. 

The Cow at Stakes. 

Some learned writers contend that the Coway Stakes, 
one furlong west of Walton Bridge and 14 miles by 
river above Brentfoi-d, are those which were referred to 
by Caesar as having been placed by the British to- 
oppose the crossing of his army. 
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Camden says — 

" It ia impoesible I should be mistaken, because the river is scarce 
6 feet deep, and to be abeut 80 miles distant from the east part of 
Kent where Caesar landed. I am the firet that I know of that has 
mentioned and settled it in its proper place." 

Dr. Guest writes — 

" I hope I have induced the reader to fix the place at the Cowey 
Stakes; at any rate it is certain it cannot be tixed in the neighbour- 
hood of London." 

Geoffrey of Monmouth states — 
" that the Cowey Stakes were placed to prevent the passage of Caesar's 
shipe ; while other writers agree that they formed part of a weir or a. 
bridge." 

The stakes were described as being as thick as a man's 
thigh, black and hard and shod with iron. They stood 
in two lines acrosa the river, 9 feet apart, the posts in 
each line being 4 feet from each other, while some were 
fixed in the bank as well. They had al! disappeared at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

These two lines of posts have been called the Couxiy 
Stakes, for the southern end connected with Coway Sale, 
a piece of land consisting of 1 8 acres, part of the parish 
of Shepperton, Middlesex. 

The land lies on the Surrey side of the Thames, and, 
with forty other acres in the parish, was subject to the 
right of cow pasture. This area was divided into 118 
iwrtions called Cowfarrens {a Wessex term for half an 
acre), each of which enabled the owner to keep one cow 
upon it. This detached part, known as the Sale, was 
doubtless so named from sal, a wooden hoop put round 
the neck to tether a cow, which the animal would need 
whilst grazing on its owner's unfenced farren. Now at 
some date subsequent to the formation of parishes, which 
were gradually becoming defined about the tenth 
century — and " it seems pretty clear and certain that 
the boundaries of parishes were originally ascertained by 
those of manors ' — the Thames, still in a primeval 
condition, appears in Saxon times to have changed its 
course in several places through the flat meads below 
Staines. (Plate IX.) For in addition to Coway Sale, 
3 other acres of Shepperton, and 22 acres of Laleham 
parish (by Laleham Burway) lie on the Surrey or south 
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side of the river, while 14 acres of Chertsey and 8 acres 
of Walton parishes are to be found on the northern or 
Middlesex side. Otherwise the Thames formed the 
natural boundary line between the two counties and 
their respective parishes, along its banks from Staines to 
London. But as regards Coway Sale, we fortunately can 
glean some information regarding its severance from the 
rest of the manor and parish of Shepperton. 

A wooden bridge between Shepperton and Walton 
was tirst built in 1770 under an Act of George II., and 
the approach thereto at the Surrey end crossed Coway 
Sale. One of the piers of this bridge seems to have 
been subsequently " blown up" by a heav\' flood, and to 
guard against any recurrence of this, Manning, in his 
History of Surrey, says — 

" Five arches were turned on the Surrey side, and in high floods the 
water now runs through them, taking that aide, not the Middlesex. 
Hefetofore ilie river ran Micfen ilx prenent cmirse and OaHandu Pale, UavtTui 
ill)' land now called Cowey or Vowei/ Sale an the Middlesex side. There is 
now some water under Oatlands Pale which is called the ' Old water ' 
or the ' Old Thames.' If so, it ran across where the five arches now 
are, Mid under Lord Tankerville's wall, which was Mr. Dicker's, the 
Ijiiilder of the bridge." 

Now the Stakes which lay across the new channel 
terminated at the north-western end of Coway Sale, 
about 'ri quarter of a mile distant from and to the north 
of the old Thames cliannel ; consequently, prior to the 
river altering its course here, and to the formation of 
Saxon Manors and their boundaries, the site of the 
Stakes did not then form part of the bed of the river, 
and a fortiuri in British days when Caesar forced the 
passage of the Thames. Further, the line of the stakes 
lay not only at right angles to, but at some distance 
from the old river, and even if then existing, could not 
have been those referred to by Caesar when he says, 
" the bank was also defended by sharpened stakes fixed 
outwards," for this necessarily implies that they is'ere 
driven in not at right angles, but parallel to the course 
of the stream ; and, lastly, we have no evidence that the 
old Thames channel was ever fordable here. 

We may therefore thus sum up the situation : — 
(a) In Britisli days the course of the Tliames from 
below the mouths of the rivers Bourne and 
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Wey, lay past the pale of the Oatlands Camp 

and the southern approach to Walton Bridge. 

(i) By the tenth century the Thames had cut 

through the mai"shhind a new channel, about 

a quarter of a mile to the north, which was 

adopted as a division between the two counties. 

(f) At a suhsequent date there was a further 

change in the course of the Thames, and four 

small portions of the two already defined 

counties became severed, and to this day 

I'emain detached on the opposite bank. 

For wliat purpose, then, and wiien, did the Saxons 

drive these piles across the new channel of the Thames '? 

The simple explanation seems to be that these two 
rows of iron-shod posts of Durmast oak were constructed 
either (1) to form a passageway 9 feet wide, within 
which cattle could, by half swimming and wading 
through water " scarce 6 feet deep," cross the river in 
safety, for otherwise they would be liable to be carried 
down stream and be either lost or drowned ; or (2) for a 
bridge. 

When the invading East Saxons overran the Middlesex 
area (a.d. 530 — 600), and destroyed the Roman-British 
civilization, they would naturally pull down the bridges 
across the Colne and Thames at Staines (Pontes), so as 
to hinder any attack upon them from the south-west. 
But in the course of time, us the " hams" and " tons " of 
these new settlers gradually spread westwards through 
the Spelethorne Hundred, some means of I'eady pas- 
sage across the river became more and more necessary, 
and especially so in times of peace between Mercia and 
Wessex. Now the old trackway of the Attrebates, from 
the Kentish ports to Cidleva and the West, we know 
passed close by on the Surrey side of the river, and here 
its new channel was scarce six feet deep. Such a spot 
probably then presented a more suitable site for the 
construction of a crossing place than the old one at 
Staines, where the deserted Koman road had been lost 
ID the surrounding marshes. By the end of the eighth 
century, the monks at Westminstier had become consider- 
able landowners in this part of the Hundred. Ashford, 
Hulliford (Halgeford, the holy ford over the Exe), 
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Laleham, Staines and Teddington were amon^t their 
earliest possessions, the supposed gifts of King Offa 
{757 — 96), and later on they acquired Hanworth, 
Littleton, Shepperton and Sunbury (in all about 12,400 
acres). Therefore, taking these things into considera- 
tion, it seems most probable that the stumps, which 
have been extracted from the bed of the river tt) the 
north of Coway Sale, were the remains of a cattle way, 
or of a wooden bridge constructed by an early Abbot of 
Westminster, to meet the increasing needs of the villani 
on his manors for an outlet beyond their wtistem and 
southern boundaries. 

The structure of this "way" across the river was 
probably destroyed "during the warfare with the Danes, 
perhaps in a.d. 999, when Olaf, King of Norway, came 
up to Staines with 93 ships and laid waste tbe country 
about it. He moored his vessels to the bank at a spot 
still known as the Hythe {a landing place), and perhaps 
then proceeded to entrench his men within the dyke, 
which, according to Dr. Stukeley, formerly enclosed 
Staines, in oi-der to provide a safe retreat before ravaging 
through Western Middlesex. 

The battle which took place close to Coway Sale, in 
the field now known as " War Close " within the grounds 
of Shepperton Manor House, may have occurredduring 
this incursion, when the stakeway was being destroyed 
to permit the passage of the vessels higher up the river 
to Staines. The remains of some of its stakes, which 
were still standing in 1807, have been known as the 
Coway Stakes, and for the last three centuries have 
given rise to endless speculation and controversy. 

Ill the discussion which followed the reading of the paper, Mr. 
Beginald Smith, F.S.A., pointed out that a minute knowledge of the 
area under discussion wns essential to a full criticism of the paper, but 
one or two Bide-i»sues might be noticed. The Brentford stakes were 
much Urger than the Coway B{>ecimen in the British Museum, but none 
eoem to hsvo been ehod with iron. The tact that Edmund Ironside 
crossed the Thames at Brentford in 1016 disposed of Dr. Guest's 
objections, and the disposition of the stakes there answered much 
better to Caesar's description. Bedein his EccUsiastitul History (I, 2), 
said the piles were contca with lead, a most improbable statement that 
did not seem to be confirmed by discovery. Mr, Sharpe was to be 
congratulated on the excellent case he had made out for Caesar's 
crossing at Brentford. 
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Mr, MoNTAWU ShabPE, in replying, said that he had conaidered the 
4]uestion of the presence of lead in hiB Aniiqmties,^ and did not attach 
any importance to it. Bede did not state as a fact that the stakes 
were covered with lead ; he was nriting 700 years after Caesar's 
invasion and from hearsay, and what he did say was ; " it appears to 
the obnerver as though the several stakes .... and cased with lead 
were fixed immoveably in the bed of the river." 

Bedc's informant when crossing the ford probably saw some of the 
old piles in the near distance, and fairly described the dull grey mud 
Hiid river deposit with which they were incruated, as a cssing of lead. 
If that metal had been used it would long since have been stripped off 
and stolen. 

It was a curious coincidence that Mr. Hanson, in describing th« 
stakes in position which he unearthed upon the bank, says : "They 
Appeared to be in a semi-petrified condition and of a dull leaden hue in 
£ofoiir from the contact with the mud by the mouth of the Brent." 



> A»lui<iilit» of Middlenx, Brentford, W., The Breatford Printing imd 
Fubliabing Compkuj, Limited. 
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AKASDA B4HOA PILLAI'S DIARY FROM 1736 TO 1761. Vol. I, 
1786-1746. TnoBlated from the Tanil hj order of the Gorenunoat of 
Madru and edited b; Sir J. Fbkdbuge Pbice, E.C.S.I., ataistwi hj 

£. BUTOACBABI, B.A. 

The publication of the Diary of a native whom Sir J. F. Price 
dubs the " Indian Fepvs " is a matter for no small congratulation to 
those responsible for tne present work. Various portions of the Diary 
have been published in Paris, but this is the first time that an effort has 
been made to put before the public the whole, or so much of the whole 
as notr exists, of the daily record of the confidential Kative Agent 
of Dupleix. 

The author of the Diary was born in Madras in 1709 ; his father, a 
prosperous merchant, emigrated to Pondichery in 1716, and there 
occupied a quasi-official position in the French service. After certain 
vicissitudes of fortune, Auanda Ranga Pillai finally won the good 
graces of successive Governors, and when in 1742, Dupleix arrived in 
India, he soon gained by his honesty and judgment the confidence of 
that remarkable man. During the administration of Dupleix, Pillai 
occupied the position of chief mitive agent, a post requiring very 
considerable ability and tact, especially at a time when the destiny of 
India dmended on the commercial success or failure of one oi' other 
of the Kiiropean nations which were then struggling for supremacy on 
the Peninsula. Pillai suffered by the fall of hia patron; in 1756 
he lost his post, and died in 1761, four days before the surrender of 
Pondichery to Colonel Coote. 

The life of the author covers a very important chapter in the history 
of India, and one teeming with interest; and we open the Diary rather 
with a feeling that some surprise is in store for us. It is a very curious 
document: grave matters of State and domestic trivialities, society 
scandals and olficial secrets, commercial accounts and bits of gossip, are 
to be found huddled together, jotted down, no doubt, in the quiet of 
the evening, and never intended for the eye of any but the tvriter and 
his family circle. The Diary itself i^ of value chiefly as a record of 
the every-dOT, life of Pondichery during the period of its greatness, 
it is doubtful whether it will supply much new data for general 
political history. When the author records hearsay information, it is 
often very general in terms ; and probably not much reliability can be 
placed upon statements of fact of matters foreign to the rather narrow 
political horizon of Pondichery. 

But if, on the other hand, we wish to know how Dupleix treated a 
native tumult, or of the intrigues and quarrels of the minor officials, 
or what presents were necessary for the purpose of bribing native 
pot«ntate8, or European adventurers, or the nundred and one matters 
which then made up the social life of a prosperous colony, we shall find 
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here K store of curious information obtained at first hand, and reliable 
for the best possible reason, namely, that the author was under no 
obligation to tell aught but the truth.- 

Tne general impression that results from a perusal of the Diary is 
that the French were, if anything, inferior to their contemporar)' 
English adminiatrators in political acumen and commercial morality ; 
that Dupleix stands above his fellows is evidenced by his vigorous 
personality portrayed in many indirect ways; hut even he is 
unsympathetic towards native cusioms and manners, and he baa his 
vision distorted and his policy hindered by that necessity of remitting 
dividends to Europe which ultimately cost France the loss of hei" 
Indian possessions. We much doubt whether his subordinales were 
iictuated by any other motive in going to India than the hope of 
speedily amassing great fortunes. The Kary before us is full of 
tneir insubordination and corruption. 

We need hardly say that we shall look forward to the publication 
of the next volumes with great interest, tor in them will be contained 
the account of the rise and fall of Dupleix. In the meantime we offer 
our thanks to those who have prepared this worh ; the difficulties in the 
way of the translators have been very great owing to the diUpidatod, and 
in parts fragmentary, condition of the manuscript; they have succeeded 
ill opening to the world .a luiique document, full of human interest, 
and for the fnture historian of social India a mine of priceless 
information. 



This little book contains notices of no less than 1,444 entries of 
Zodiacal representitions, and is the first attempt to collect in one 
volume all known examples of all ages of the astronomical signs which 
appear to be nearly coeval with the origin of man, and which have 
influenced the principal religions of East and West. The continuitj' 
of these signs throughout history is certainly extraordinary ; be^nning 
nnth Babylonian MtUnebah, they are to be found in every civiTizatiou 
which has flowed and ebbed in Europe, Africa, and Asia; and the 
naea to which they have been put are legion. We are sure that it will 
be a revelation to many that the quantity of material of this nature 
should still be extant ; and we hasten to congratulate the author on the 
industry with which he has collected from many sources the materials of 
this catalogue which must be invaluable for future reference. 

■ THE CARE OF ANCIEMT MOKUMENTS: as accovwt or tub leoislativk 

AflD OTHBB MBASiraKa ADOPTED IV EUSOFIAK COITSTHIBB JOB PSOTBCTiyO 
UieilNT 3f 



This book, appropriately dedicated to Canon Kawnsley, is of great 
interest to archaeologists. It shows how little has been done in Fnguuid, 
and bow much has been done elsewhere, for the protection of ancient 
mouuments, including all old buildings and other memorials of the past. 
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Professor Brown justly says that, in the case of Stonehenge, the present 
owner of the monument is the last person in the world to fail in care 
for it, yet, that care shows, how absolute is the right of the private 
owner. In Italy and other countries that right has heen limited for 
reasons of an (esthetic and historical kind. In all foreign countries 
there is a Minister who has charge of monument preservation ; in 
wveral, compulsory purchase on the part of the State is permitted as a 
last resort ; in this country the State has no means of exercising pressure 
on a proprietor. 

The credit has been given to Raphael of first advocating the care of 
the ruins of ancient Rome, but the author thinks that interest in 
ancient monuments is far older. In Palestine, Egypt, and Babylonia 
they had been cared for ; Raphael's appeal was ne^ected by his succes- 
sors. For practical purposes, the story of the modern care for monu- 
ments belongs to the Isst hundred years. 

Professor Brown defines monuments so aa to include all old structures 
and historical relics. No precise definition can be given to the term 
" ancient." The expression may be held to include natural objects of 
beauty and interest, such as Niagara, or the Yellowstone. In a country 
so rich in monuments as Great Britain, the taxpayer is not very willing 
to furnish the funds necessary for their protection, and requires to be 
educated. A valuable object-lesson is the preservation of the two 
churches in the Strand. Even the practical man must admit that they 
are adornments of the site they occupy. The older features of towns 
make its past live again. For the same reason, antique domestic 
structures deserve preservation. Public opinion has to be trained to 
see this, and it is one of the functions of societies hke the Royal 
Archaeological Institute so to train public opinion. An example of tnis 
ia given by the successful efforts made to save the Edwardian walls of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed. The local archaeological soeietiee do much for 
the same object. Similar voluntary societies arc active in France and 
in (lermany, while periodicals also are circulated in the same interest, 
in Belgium, and in Italy. 

In the second part of his work, Professor Brown deals with State 
action in the matter. He gives an excellent analysis of the legislation 
of France, Germany, Italy, Great Britain and Ireland, the Austrian 
Empire, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Finland, Spain, Portugal, Greece, Turkey, the Danubian pro- 
vinces, India, Egypt, Algeria, and Tunis. In an appendix is a brief 
hut valuable note on the United States, where much has been done for 
the care of monuments, aesthetic control in cities, and the protection of 
natural scenery. 



This work by, presumably, a Syrian author, gives the history of the 
island of Mindanao, the southernmost of the Philippine group, with the 
pedigrees of its rulers, and, in the second half of the volume, the laws 
of its tribes— the Moros — translated from the best procurable texts, 
with excellent photographic reproductions of some specimen folios. 
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The earlier portion, from native legends, is mythical in character. The 
conversion of the people to the faith of Islam, effected from Johore by 
one Kabungsuwan, is put by the author at about the close of the 
fifteenth century, whilst the MS. genealogies make eighteen generations 
only intervene between him and his direct ancestor, Muhammad, 
nine centuries earlier in date. Some of the names in the pedigree 
surest those of the twelve Imams. 

So far, therefore, the work is certainly archaeological in character, 
Aiid the same may be said also of its seciHid part, for the legal system 
there set out, which is adapted from recognised Muhammudan text- 
books, is probably enforced only to the same limited extent as is its 
archetype in India. The latter code is at least venerable and rigid ; but 
one of the codes in this work, that of the Sulus, dates only from 1902, 
and the author says of it that it greatly increases the fines exacted from 
the people for the Sultan's benefit, and is unworkable, "the chiefs and 
the people looking upon it as another form of unjust taxation." The 
tode lends colour to this view; the subject of "Trade and Exchange" 
is dealt with in an article of three sections, which provide, (1) that all 
commodities are included in its scope ; (2) that to trade without the 
trovernor's permit involves a fine ; and (3) that " to- buy a stolen article 
is the same as to steal it " — a short and model way of dealing with 
receivers. 

Coupling this with Article 1, by which a thief is to be fined 70 pesos, 
"no matter what he steals," it is apparent that, in the eyes of the Suln 
lawgiver of to^ay, it is the penal aspect alone of commerce which is 
material to be considered. 



It is unfortunate that in this book Miss Moore should have tried to 
1)0 at once scientific and popular. She certainly tells us much that is 
interesting of the excavations carried on by Delsttre on an important 
site, and sometimes what she tells us is precisely what we want to 
know. But the book sadly lacks a sense of proportion ; - of the 
commonest and moat decadent Apulian vases as much is made as of 
the early and indigenous fabrics discovered ; we learn at leneth the 
technique of ordinary Greek vase-painting, hut cannot gather, for 
instance, whether hand-made pottery nas been found in any quantity 
nt Carthage, and, if so, at what stage the wheel was introduced. 
Alwjve all, precision in measurement, etc., is necessary for science. 

The workmanship of the bronze razors would seem to have affinity with 
that of Etruscan mirrors and cists, the plastic work is derived almost 
wholly from Greek influence ; the necklace figured on p. 44 is interest- 
ing, probably not local, but imported f^yptian of the later Ptolemaic 
periM ; — the " dice " beads compare wiw those of Naukratis. Appar- 
ently h«e as elsewhere the Phoenicians invented little and borrowed 
much, being the carriers, not the originators, of ancient art forms. 

That Miss Jloore'a book satisfies our curiosity about Carthage 
cannot be said ; perhaps she will l»e content if it rouses our curiosity 
to know more. 
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MEXICAN ANTIQUITIES. Biiienu of American Ethnologj, Bulletin 28. 

Anything tending to illuminate our knowledge on the past ciWlisa- 
tions of Central America must be very welcome, and this book ivill 
be no doubt of great value to the Engliah-reading student of the 
chronology, orthography and mythology of ancient Mexico. Strictiy 
speaking, its contents are not original or new ; it comprines some 
24 papers, written by the most acute German inveatigators of thi» 
great modern puzzle, which papers hare been translated in readable 
foiiQ, and are now collected in one volume. As is to be expected, the 
knowledge we already posseas is not carried very much further, but 
every step gained ia a step nearer the goal, every hieroglyph deciphered 
brings us closer to the translation of those hundreds of elaborate 
inscriptions which at present remain a closed book to the archaeo- 
logical world. We do not despair that eventually they will be read, 
for the difficulties to be surmounted arc no greater than those which 
confronted the first investigators of the ancient documents of 
Babylonia and Egypt ; it is to be hoped that a Kosetta Stone will 
turn up in the dominions of Montezuma and enable us to know more 
of a people than that derived from the ff. parte evidence of their 
disdainful and superstitious conquerors. The present volume is. 
amply illuatrated, and though much of the contents requires a previous 
knowledge of the subject-matter, yet certain of the papers, notably 
those by Dr. Seler on the Mexican mythology as at present known to 
UB, afford very interesting reading. We heartily congratulate those to 
whom we owe this volume, and we should not forget those students 
who are working in what appears at present a somewhat barren field. 
Their work must necessarily appeal to very few readers, yet they are 
doing a great service to archaeology in one of its most tortuous by- 
paths, and they are preparing the field wherein someday a rich harvest 
of knowledge will 1» reaped. The Iwok itself, like all those coming 
from the same source, is excellently printed and illustrated— would that 
the quality of the paper on which it is printed had been more worthy 
of its interesting and learned contents ! 



The cheap edition of the late Mr. Ferguson's work on Westmor- 
land needs no introduction to our readers, many of whom remember his^ 
genial presence and profound knowledge, both of which illumined on 
many occasions the annual meeting of the Institute. The late 
Chancellor of Carlisle was particularly suited to write the story of the 
counties he knew so well, and whose early archaeology he had made 
his special field of research. The book before us is in many ways a 
model of what such books should be, and the only regret that we feel 
is that it does not contain any maps or plans, which would have 
assisted the reader very materially, especially in the chapter devoted to 
the Roman roads and stations, the last vestiges of which are fast 
disappearing before the ravages of man and time. 

We can confidently say that this book contains far more original 
knowledge than is usually found (with certain honourable exceptions) 
in our county histories. The chapter which deals with the period 
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1)efore the Conquest and with the stories of the respective baronies of 
Appleby and Kendal are full of ideas, and give the rradei- a rivid picture 
of what life must have been in the Border-land in those dark times. 
No wonder a race aprane; up which could succegafuUy defy the chicanery 
of James L, who alleged that by reason of the Union of the Crowns 
the tenure of the borderers had terminated and their lands escheated. 
The contest ended, strangely enough, in those days of senile judges in 
favour of the tenants, who thereby established that tenure peculiar to 
AVestmorland and Cumberland named Border Tenant Right. 

Litigation was not confined to the assertion of great principles, for 
we find in the middle of the seventeenth century the Countess of 
Pembroke expending £300 in obtaining a single hen from a recalcitrant 
«onyholder ! 

It will be found that the politics of Westmorland were in the main 
the politics of ite great men, and the rivalry of its great families 
divided the land long before the eighteenth-century quarrels of 
Lowther and Musgrave. Westmorland did not escape the ravages of 
the Civil War. The victorious Parliament imposed an obnoxious 
charter upon the burghers of Appleby, but no one could be found to make 
it proclamation of it until the Roundheads " had recourse unto a fellow 
in the market; an unclean bird, batched inKirkbyStepheu, the nest of 
all traitors, who proclaimed it aloud, while the people stopped their ears 
and hearts, haWng nothing open but their eyes, and those even filled 
with tears" (p. 149). The loyalist Mayor in 1660 had the satisfaction 
of tearing up the obnoxiouB document with his own hands. It should 
1>e noted in passing that Kendal was, prior to the introduction of 
machinery into Lancashire and Yorkshire, the seat of a great trade in 
jvtlonn or coatings being rough woollen material, prized in its day all the 
world over. Alas ! the glory of Kendal has departed, and departed also 
have its proud guilds and old-time ceremonies. It is beyond our 
present purpose to notice, save in the briefest manner, the most striking 
features of this book, and we therefore will not carry the reader through 
the rebellions of '15 and '46, which bring the stormy story of West- 
morland to its close. It was perhaps fitting that the last skirmish fought 
on English ground should have taken place in that border territory 
which had in past ages been so often the scene of Anglo-Scottish 
warfare. We cannot leave Mr. Ferguson's book without expressing 
our obligation to those who have reproduced it in its present form; the 
author's easy style and picturesque touches prevent the subject from 
over becoming dry or scholastic. It presents a history not merely of 
Westmorland hut of England, as seen from a new aspect; and, together 
with the companion volume on the County of Cumberland, will for 
long remain a monument to the memory of an accomplished and learned 
jtntiquary. 

B; K. N. BLiin). 11 x 8i, 

This hook contains forty-one reproductions of tombstones erected by 
the early Portuguese and Dutch settlers in Malacca, and covers the 
troublous period from 1511 to 1640 during which the Portnguese were 
engaged in defending their position from their Mahommedan neigh- 
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hours and the newly arrived Dutch ; and the period from 1640 to 1795 
(luring which the Dutch slowly eatAhlished their trade in the face of 
native opposition. 

Ten yeara before the English occupation in 1795, the Sekn^or Malays 
kept the Dutch confined within the town for six months, wSle during 
the Portuguese period the town stood no less than eight sieges. 

The tombstones reproduced in this book, a rooftess churi£, and a few 
other ruined fragments are all that remain of these troubled times. 

The stones are remarkable for their carved borders and armorial 
bearings. The Portuguese stones are in most cases rather worn, but 
still show some pleasing examples of restrained design and well-formed 
lettering ; while the Dutch stones, whii^h appear to have been imported 
from Holland, are treated in a somewhat pompous manner which is 
tlistinctly amusing. 

We venture to set out in full two inscriptions reproduced in this 
volume, the first Portuguese, the second Dutch. 

Grave of Antonio Pinto de Fonseca 

Commander of the Order of St. James. 

Provedor-Oeneral of the Fortresses of India. 

Captain-General of the Sea and Land in the parts of the South. 

Died on the 27th December, 1635. 

Here lies buried MARIA QUEVELFERIUS, 

the distinguiahed wife of Johannes Riebeck, 

first Commander and Founder of the Fort and Colony of the Cape of 

Good Hope in Africa under the rule of the East India Company, 
now Commander and Governor of the City and Province of Malacca. 
Born at Rotterdam, 20th October, 1629 ; died 2nd November, 1664. 

She to whom Rotterdam gave the tight and Leyden education, 

whose wedding was celebrated in Schiedam, 

here hes now in this tomb. 

(Johati van Riebeck was Commander and President of Makcca, 
1 662-1 665. 

Several of these tombstones, record the death of Armenian merchants, 
and bear bilingual inscriptions in Armenian and Portuguese or Dutch. ; 

Jacob Shamier born m Persia came to lay his bones in Malacca; 
and another Johannes Donaco an Armenian of Erivan in Ispahan died 
here in 1736. One meets with several well-known Portuguese and 
Dutch names such us Mendoza, D'Oliveira, Rooselaar, and Van dc 
Kerckhoven. 

Several of these tombstones appear to have already been reproduced 
in the Journal of the Straits Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

THE NABALOI DIALECT, by Otto Bchffbbr, and THE BATAK3 OF 
PALAWAN, bj Edwabd T. Mitxsa. 101 " 7t, pp. 199. DepBrtauent of 
the Interior, Manila, 190G. Vol. II, Parta t aod II. 

This small volume continues the series, the first number of which 
was noticed on p. 282, Vol. LXII, of thjs Journal. 
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The book can hardly bo described as having any archaeological 
interest, for it deals purely with the ethnological characteristics and 
langu&geof twoobBcure tribes, situated in Northern Luzon and another 
island in the Philippine group. Both tribes are considerably more 
advanced than the Bontoc people described in the earlier volume, 

A seriee of excellent photographs accompanies the letterpress, and 
helps to bring vividly before us the habits of these little-loioun 
peoples. A number of the illustrations deal vith the extraordinary 
system of rice cultivation on irrigated mountain terraces ; the 
remainder are mainly photographs of the natives themselves and of 
their primitive implements. 

THE ITINKEARY IN WALES OP JOHX LELAXO, IN OH .IBCLT 
THE YEARS 1536-1589. Eitniated from his USS.,<ur»Dged and edited bv 
Lucr ToFLMiN Smith. 9x7, pp- 153. Boll, 1906. 

As one of the earliest of ouf antiquaries and topographers, whose 
descriptions of local details as they existed very nearly four centuries 
ago, prove of such great historic interest and value to archaeologists 
<n to-day, John Leland requires no re-introduction. 

The scattered portion of his works relating to Wales have been here 
brought together. The text has been collated with the original, the 
heuTiae being supplied from Stow's copy and from Thomas Burdon's 
copy now in the Bodleian Library. The editor has added explanatory 
footnotes and a very good sketch map showing a tentative reconstruc- 
tion of the route followed by the author. 

SU88EX ARCHAEOLOGICAL C0LLECTI0H8. Vol. XLVIII. 

In this volume the Bev. S. M. Livett completes his paper on three 
East Sussex Churches with an interesting account of the architectural 
history of Icklesham. Mr. Barrett Lennard publishes extracts from 
the account book of Lord Dacre of Uurstmonceaux kept between the 
years 1643-1649. 

Other papers deal with the First Book of Southover, the Sussex 
Colepepers, Papal bullae found in Sussex, and coats of arms in 
Chicnester Cathedral. 



Mr. Lang has so pretty a gift in writing, and perhaps more particu- 
larly in controversy, that he can lend charm to the dullest of subjecte, 
and surely at this stage the struggle over the authenticity of the relics 
found at Dumbuck and Dumbuie calls for a light and somewhat caustic 
toucL In Mr. Lang's little volume it gets the treatment the moment 
demands. His dramatic instinct would not err in a matter of this 
kind. Beginning with a sketchy but adequate statement of the 
position — in itself after ten years of controversy not the easiest task — 
he tripe gaily in hia accustomed manner from the Clyde to Portugal, 
and from Portugal to Central Australia, good-humoiu-edly bantenng 
one opponent and frankly admitting the honesty of another, in a 
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etyle all hia own. Such a treatment unquestionably makes good 
reading, and one would rather have no responsibilities, and take the 
conclusions as being sufficing and complete. Unfortunately, the demon 
of criticism must perforce enter and dislocate some of the carefully 
articulated joints of his argument. 

One thing is very clear. Mr. Iiang ardently desires that evidence 
should be forthcoming to prove the relies genuine, and to do this he 
lirings forward the products of one of the most primitive tribes known 
to ns, and some very remarkable stone carvings from Portugal, the 
latter unfortunately themselves not entirely beyond suspicion in some 
quarters. While he wishes, however, for proofs of the genuine 
t'haracter of his prot4g^, it must be admitted that he stops short of 
claiming that their position is assured. He takes the more cautious 
stand of placing them to a suspense account, until further develop- 
ments in archaeological research shall raise them to the height of 
certainty. Speaking 8oberly,-this is the wise course. The story is so 
entirely incomprehensible that hardly any other course is open. An 
exploration conducted with every care — if not by experienced anti- 
quaries throughout, at any rale by persons of intelligence, whose 
good faith no one has hitherto questioned— results in the discovery 
■of the most primitive works of art it is possible to conceive; but 
among them is the shell of a " blue point " oyster, the country of 
origin of which can only be America ; That is the case briefly stated, 
and it is not surprising that men of experience in such researches 
should view the whole matter with considerable suspicion. And so the 
case stands at thie moment, despite Mr. Lang's clever advocacv, and n 
much larger book by Dr. ^lunro. mainly concerned with tliia con- 
troversy. It is scarcely profitable in this place to enter into any 
detail. Without figures of the articles in dispute no good end could 
lie served; but certain postulates may be Eidvanced on the general 
question. First, it is a commonplace that primitive peoples almost 
invariably make their first artistic efforts on a common system, pro- 
ducing independently strikingly similar results, and further, what is 
fven more curious, progressing in their art on similar lines. The 
.-simplest example is the greater prevalence of straight lines over curves 
as ornament among the earliest remains known to us. Again, the 
wonderful likeneas of stone arrow-heads and other implements all ovei' 
the world has often been advanced as proof of the unity of the bumaii 
rnce. But, after all, is it more wonderful than the fact that a London 
cut adopts the same method to stalk a sparrow that a tiger practises 
on an antelope ! The distance either in time or place is no greater in 
tlio one case than the other. 

The second postulate is that before primitive relics arc reasonal>ty 
comparable one with another, jwrticularly when the authenticity of one 
group depends on such comparison, it must be a condition precedent 
that the state of culture of the two peoples shall bo more or less the 
^nme. The Solomon Islander, for example, may fairly be called 
piimitive, but he is capable of producing pleasing, artistic conceptions 
to a degree far I>eyond anything! found in the islands in his vicinitv, 
;ind of infinitely higher rank in art than any Australian native 'is 
capable of. Yet these savages iire liring at the same time, iu similar 
latitudes, and, as far as we can see, under nearly similar conditions. 
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To apply these arguments to the present case, we must afik ourselves, 
at what period were the Clyde relics made t They cannot well be of 
the Stone Aee. If they are of later date— and if Mr. Lang's com- 
parison of the Langbank find is of any weight, they should be of 
the Iron Age — then we are at once met by the difSeulty that the Early 
Iron age people in Scotland were among the most artistic in Northern 
Europe at the time. How, then, can comparison with the least 
advanced people be of any avail 1 

This kind of argument is the only one that can be of any use in 
the suspended state that characterises the Clyde discoveries. No 
amount of gleaning among Australian savages can serve any useful 
purpose, and, even thus fortified, the literary graces of Mr. Lang's 
httle volume leaves the careful reader unconvinced. 

If fve assume that the whole thing is a mystification, the purpose is 
hard to find. It seems likely that Dr. Munro is right in dividing the 
finds into two categories, the one being doubtful ; but no person con- 
cerned seems to have gained or lost money by any part of the business. 
Rude objects were, however, made at all times, but rude as they may 
be, the really ancient have a character of their own that differentiates 
them from the attempts at rudeness of the modern forger. The tiara 
of Saitapharnes, which Mr. Lang brings in on his side, belongs to 
another category, and is of no effect for his argument. 

The following publications have been received by the Institute : — 

Transadions of the East Herts Archaeologieal Sodety. Vol. II. 

Part III. 1904. 
Tranmctwns of tlw Essex Arckaeohgkal Socidij. Vol. IX. Part VI. 
Proceedings of llie Somersetshire Archaeoloffiml and Natural Hutorii 

Society for ld06. 
The Journal of the Jioyal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland. Vol. 

XXXV. Part 4. 
The TViUshire Archaeological and Natural History Maga:dne. 

No. CIV. Vol. XXXIV. 
TVantoctuMM of Ike Shropi^e Archaeologieal and Natw-al Si^vry 

Society. Vol. V. 1905. 
Proceedings of the Hugttenot Society of London. Vol. VII. No. 3. 

Vol. VIII. No. 1. 
Ccllectiffiui Hidurical and Archaeological relating lo Movtgoruerydiire. 

Vol, XXXIII, 111. Vol. XXXIV, I. 
Memmrs aitd Procealings of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical 

Society. Vol. 50. Part I. 
ProreeJinys of the Society of Biblical Arcliaeology. Vol. XXVIII. 

PartL 
SocUii Jercaise Trentteine BulUlin Annuel. 

The following foreign publications have been received by the 
Society : — 

Aarbgerfm- Nordisk OUlhyiidighed oi/ Historie, 1904. 
Bolelin del Mnaeo Nocimal de M^-xico. Segunda ^poon, Tomo I, 
NiSmeros 6, 7, 9, et Niimero suplementario. 
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Anaiei del Mnteo Nacional de Mexico. Segunda epoca, Tomo I, 

N6mero8, 7, !j, 9, 10, 11, 12, et Tomo II, Ntimffi^ 1, i, 5, 6, 

10. 
fjemik ffrvaiskoga Arhteleikoga DvuSlva. Nove Serije, sv. VIII, 

1906. 
Pamllhi ArckaeOogicke a Mtskpisk!. IHlu XXI, SeSit III-IV, 

V-Vi, 1904. 
Stan&Unodi Zftni dest^. Dtl IL Cechy na i!iBviU D^gin. 3. 

This volume, which deals with prehistoric man in Hungary, is 

most generously illustratod and contains some sketcli maps 

showing the locality of the " finds " of the objects illustrated in 

the text. 
" Kung Bjiime HSg " md Higa. 

An account of the excavation of a burial mound near Upsala, 

by Oscar Alongeen. The photographs in the text are excellent 

as are also the reproductions in colours of the principal objecU 

found in the mound. 
BidleHn Trimedrkl de la Sone'ti' 4e Borda Dax {Landes). 1904 

2fi trimestre ut 1905 2* trimeatre. 
BiUleltn de la liucUU Kationah des A-ntiquairei de France. 1905 

3" trimestre. 
Annaki de la .sViW iP ArcJivologie- de BtuxcUcs. Annie 1905. 

Livraisons III et IV. 
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OEIGFINE ANGLAISE DU STYLE FLAMBOYANT FRANgAIS. 
Par CAMILLB ENLABT, Direotanr du Hat^B de Sculpture CompBrfe 



Lorsqu'en 1 902 je fis paraltre un manuel cCa/rcheologie 
frangaise, rorigme du style flamboyant restait pour moi 
UQ problWe irritant. Ainsi que favait d^j^ remarque 
M. G. G. Scott' ce atyle ne d^coule pas, en effet, des 
traditions ii:an9aises antlrieurea, mais I'ii^uence artistlque 
de la France sur les autres pays est si universelle de la 
fin du XII' & la fin du XIV' sifecle, que I'id^e ne m'^tait 
pas venue de chercher hora de dos fronti^rea I'origine du 
style flamboyant, et que Mr. G. G. Scott n'y avait point 
pens^. ' Seul M. Edward Prior* a soup^onn^ une in- 
fluence de I'Angleterre aur I'art franjaia des XIV* et 
XV' sifedes,* mais il a era reconnaltre quelle s'est exerc^ 
en Bretagne, d'oh elle se serait communiqu6e ^ la Nor- 
mandie et aux autrea provinces ; or lee similitudes entre 
I'art de la Bretagne et celui de I'Aiigleterre vieuueut de 
sources normandes communes, et il est k remarquer qu' 
entre les provinces fran^aises, la Bretagne se distingue par 
son attachement tardif aux formes du XIV' sifecle. Ce 
n'est done pas Ik que le style flamboyant s'est crd^. Si nous 
voulons rechercher ses plus auciens exemples, il semble 
qu'ils se trouvent en Picardie et en Normandie ; I'lle de 

' Sitag oit lit Sittorg of Snglith ' L'tntirwriti dM moDumantt du 

CAHrch Arckilecture, Londrea, 1881, itjle dit decorated but oeui de notn 

p. 173 : " Tbe hiatory of the origin oi atjle flaiabo^nt, n'a junait fait I'objeC 

French flambojant itjle i« aomewbat d'un dauteen AngUteire; deplus, lenr 

pazzling at GnC sisht, because, m far aa analogic arait aouTenC trupat, et de 11 

1 have obserred, there are to be fuund ett ne un contre-aons qui a (ait oppeler 

in Fmnce almoat no tranaitional flamands (Flemisb) certaiaa de eel 

etamples connecting it with the geo- £diBce>, comme la chapelle de Saint« 

metrical etjle nhioh it eupplanted," Maiie de Beferlej, citee et flguree plus 

(Nota : The onlj intermediate example loin. D^ longtemps, mon ami, Mr. 

that I hare obeened ii the Charcli of John Bilson, a'^tait ^ler^ contre cette 

Baint-Urbain at Trojei, a building in expreeaion qui inlervertit lea rMea, 

eipiy nay remarkable.) notamment dana une 4tudo encore 

' A Biators of Qoth-ir Art in iuMite aur Saiute Marie de Beverlej. 
England, London, 1900, p. 832-338. 
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France a pii I'adopter en meme temps ou peu apr^. Plus 
au 6ud, le style flamboyant eut ^ Bordeaux son plain 
d^veloppement, tandis qu'& Albi ou it Carpentras, I'art 
d\i XV* si^cle ne se d^gage pas autaiit ues traditions 
du XIV. II en est de mSme en LoiTaine et en Cham- 

Sagne : prfes de Chalons, Notre Dame de I'Epine ; h. 
[etz et k Verdun des portions des cathfidrales nous mon- 
trent la persistance en plein XV* si^cle de I'architecture 
du XIV. 

Mais, qu'il ait 4t6 adopts plus ou moins t6t, plus ou 
moins complfetement, le style flamboyant a les mdmes 
oaractferes d'un bout de la France h, I'autre : il ne se 
pr^sente pas comme le r^aultat du travail parallfele et res- 
pectif de nos ^coles provincialea, qui avaient su donner au 
style roman, puis au gotbique, des formes si varices. Hors 
de France, au contraire, des pays qui jusqiie 1&, avaient 
copi^ trfes fcxactement les modes des diverses ^coles fjran- 
(aises, rFspagne, le Portugal, la V^n^tie, I'AUemagne, 
ont un style flamboyant nettement different decelui dela 
France; TItalie n'en a pas, sauf quelques importations 
d'Allemagne h, Milan, de France ^ Subiaco ; d'Aragon dans 
le royaume des Deux Siciles. Quant h. I'Angleterre, son 
arcbitecture du XV* sifecle, le style perpendiculaire, difi^re 
plus que tout autre du style flamboyant franjais. En 
revanche, si Ton examine ses moniunents du XIV* si^Ie, ou 
y rencontre tons les caractferes qui distinguent en France 
rart du si^cle suivant. 

Le style nouveau qui apparut en France au jour oh elle 
a'affranchit de la domination anglaise et r^alisa son unit^ 
nationale, ne serait-il done qu'un emprunt fait k I'ennemi, 
et en recouvrant son ind^pendance, la France aurait-elle 
perdu au XV* sifecle son originality artistique ? Cest ce 
que ee refuse k croire un de mes confreres les plus ^mi- 
nents, et Tun des plus sagaces parmi les arch^ologues 
fran^is, M. Antbyme Saint- Paul, depuis qu'en 1904 j'ai 
^mis I'opinion de I'origine anglaise du style flamboyant,' 
mais c'est un fait dont des preuves innombrables ne me 
permettent plus de douter. 

Voici en quels termes mon ami M. Saint-Paul appr^cie 
I'opinion que j'avais ^mise :' " Comment comprendre que 
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M, Enlai't ait pu croire un instant ^.Tintroductiondii 

style ogival flamboyant par les anglais non seulement 
dans les pays occup^s par eux, mais dans toute la France 

indistiuctement ? M. Enlart n'a fait que jeter ici 

h^tivement des impressiona revues lors d'un voyage en 
Augleterre ; nous pensons qu'un examen s^vfere des faits 
lea modifiera considfirablement." 

Quelque regret que j'aie de d^mentir auBsi formellement 
les provisions de men honorable confi-^re et ami, je pense 
que les faita que je vais exposer pourront convaiocre mes 
lecteurs et lui-meme. 

Mais d'abord, il faut pr^enter les objections qui m'ont 
^t^ fiiites, et j'y ajouterai cellea qu'on aurait pu ne faire. 

" ^'influence anglaise dans I'architecture du Bordelais 
est une quantity n^gligeable" a dit M. J. A. Brutails,' 
et M, Anthyme Saint-Paul ajoute : " dans d'autres 
regions de la France, le triforiumabsidaldeSaint-S^verin 
h. Paris et quelques parties de Notre-Dame et I'hdtel 
royal k Calais sont k peu pr^ les seuk souvenirs 
artistiques du passage ou du s^jour des Anglais sur le 
continent." 

On pent ajouter k ces reinarques que jamais I'architec- 
ture de I'Angleterre n'a diffOr^ autant de celle de la 
France qu'au XV si^le. On peut surtout observer que 
dfes le XIII' si^cle, quelques-uns des caract^res du style 
flamboyant apparaissent d^j^ en France : c'est au 
transept de la catli^rale d'Amiens une voflte k Hemes 
et tiercerons*; c'est une autre voiite de trac^ Otoil^ dans 
Valhum de Vilard de Honnecourt,* c'est au porche nord 
de iSaiut-Urbain de Troyes une arcature en accolade' 
trac^ vers 1300 ; peut-Stre ant^rieurement, puisque 
rOglise fut commenc^e d^s 1260- D'autre part, c'est ^bon 
droit que Berty a montrO' dans le profil si particulier dea 
bases du style flamboyant I'abontissement de revolution 
des bases Iran^aises ant^rieures. Notons aussi que Tare 



Euit brsnchea d'ogivei 

Tebombent sur le pilier ceotnl et m 

' Voir Q. Durand, MonographU da i^endent. 

la CaA4draU ^Amitm, t. 1", AmieDS, * Enlnrt, Maimel fArrhioIogic 

1901, p. 234, Fig. 19. FroBfiri*!), t. X", Pari*, 1902, p. 588, 

' PI. XL de ration louus. Cetle Fif;. 316. 
ftrmatnre de ToAie coaTraot aa« ndle ' Annaair* da VArcitologie Fran- 

carr^ at fonnee plutAt de groupm de jaitf, I86S. 
tpoii branches d'offtea quo de lierntB et 
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en aose de panier, bi prodigu6 dans notre style flamboyant, 
est rare en Angleteire. 

On pent dire que la Grande-Bretagne n'a pas de style 
flamboyaot, et Ton pourrait dire qu'aucune architecture 
anglaise ne ressemble ^ ce style si Tinfluence fiiangaise ne 
s'^tait ezerc^e au XV si^e en ^/jcsse, notamment h. 
Melrose. 

J'ajoute que deux ^coles d'art peuvent se d^velopper 
parall&lemeut et aboutir aux mSmes r^sultatfi sans que 
celle qui y'est arnv^e la seconde ait n^cesBairement subi 
I'influence de I'autre, et ce pourrait dtre le cas pour les 
mouliu:«s qui, assez riches en Angleterre d^ la p^node 
saxonne, y atteignent d^ le XllI* si^le des complicatiou& 
qu'elles n auront chez nous qu'au XV'. 

Ces remarques n'^branlent pas ma conviction relative- 
ment k I'origine anglaise du style flamboyant, car les 
preuves en sont nombreuses et formelles, mais avant de 
les exposer, il sera bon de pr^iser ce que Ton entend par 
style flamboyant et de dire un mot de ses plus anciena 
monuments en France. 

A I'inverse des vari^t^s ant^rieures du style gothique 
fran^ais, qui ob^issont k des considerations de structure, 
le style flamboyant a pour ^I^ment g^n^rateur principal 
un caprice d^coratif arbitraire : Topposition des con- 
trecourbes aux courbes, 

H se reconnalt pratiquement et ^ premiere vue aux 
caract^res sulvants : — 

Voiites d'ogives compliqu^es de membres n'ayant qu'une 
utility decorative, et dont les plus usit^s, de beaucoup, 
sont la Heme et les tiercerons. 

Arcs d'un trac^ souvent mollis aigu qu'S, I'^poque 
precedente, grande extension de I'usage de I'arc en ansa 
de panier. Emploi syst^matique et extrSmement frequent 
de I'arc d^coratif en accolade. 

Substitution aux trifles et quatrefeuilles dans lea claires- 
voiee des tympans des fenfitres et portails ou des 
balustrades, de formes en ellipse aigue redent^es k 
I'intrados et droites (soufflets) ou inflechies (mouchettea) ; 
I'ondulation de ces demi^res est commandSe par les petits 
arcs en accolade du fene-strage. 

Supports couronnes de chnpiteaux has, afiectant la 
forme d'une frise anniilaire, ou pai'foLs d^pourvus de 
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chapiteaux; bases d'un type nouveau dont le profil 
rappelle celui d'un flacon h. large goulot annel^ et k panse 
d^prim^e. 

Pr^ominance de I'omement g^omdtrique sur 
I'omement vdg^tal ; adoption d'une decoration v^g^tale 
extrSmement cfetaill^e, d^chiquet^e et ondulde ; extension 
de I'usage des crochets de feuiUage sur les rampants des 
pignons et frontons, et sur les extradoB d'archivoltes 
Recherche de penetrations de moulures soit les unes dans 
les autres, soit dans les masses. 

La voAte ^ tiercerons de la cath^drale d' Amiens vers 
1240 ; ^ la fin du XIII* et au XIV sifeele I'accolade de 
Saint-Urbain de Troyes et les piliers du choeur de la 
cathedrale de Rodez, avec leur trac^ onduie et leurs 
chapiteaux sans sculpture ; les formes flamboyantes qui 
oment rintdrieur de la parol sud du transept de Saint- 
Nazaire de Carcassonne sous la grande rose, quelques 
details de fenestrages des cbapelles du chceur de Samt- 
Just de Narbonne montrent des traces deji flamboyants, 
mais ce ne sent que de rares details Isoles, de bien peu 
d'importance en comparaison de Tabondance et de 
I'ensemble des caractferes d'art flamboyant, que pre- 
sentent ^ la mSme epoque les monuments anglais. 

A Saint-Thlbaut (C6te d'Or) un retable de bois de la 
vie de ce saint, place aujourd'hui au dessus du maltre- 
autel, encadre sous des arcatures en accolade une 
statuaire qui appartient nettement h. I'art franjais du 
XrV' si^cle. Or, ces accolades, dont I'intrados est 
feetonne de petites arcatures, sent d'un type excep- 
tionnel en France ; usuel ou contraire en Angleterre. 
La collaboration d'une main anglaise dans la partie 
architecturale de ce morceau paralt done plus que 
probable. 

Ceat entre 1370 et 1380 environ que se peuvent saisir 
les premiJ)res manifestations de I'art flamboyant en 
France, et la plus interessante au point de vue qui nous 
occupe est probablement la reconstruction du huut de la 
fajade de la cathedrale de Rouen. Fig, 1. 

En eifet, cette facade presente une composition 
singuli^re, exceptionnelle en France, mais tout-Jl-fait 
analogue aux fix}ntispiceB de plusieurs cathedrales 
anglaises. Si 'k I'exemple de beaucoup d'^lises fran* 
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(^iees, elle a au centre une grande baie encadrant une 
rose, jk droite et ^ gauche de cette baie s'aligne uue s^rie 
de grandes arcatures couronn^es de gables, et refendues 
comme des fenStres en pauneaux dans lesquels se super- 
posent trois rangs de statues, et cette ordonnance n'a 
rien de commun avec las habitudes franjaises. Au con- 
traire, elle rappelle absolument les facades antdrieures 
en date des catb^drales de Wells, de Salisbury et de 
Lichfield. 

La raogde de gables qui couronne la fa9ade encadi-e 
des deasins oii se mfllent les dessins rayonnants du 
XIV' si^cle et les souiflets et mouchettes du style 
flamboyant, et leurs combinaisons rappellent souvent 
celles de 1' architecture anglaise plus que les monuments 
fi-anyais. Quant k la grande rose, son trac^ est 
purement flamboyant. Or, cette partie haute de la 
iajade de Kouen est certainement un des morceaux les 
plus anciens de rarchitecture flamboyante, car nous 
Savons qu'en 1370, le 24 d^cetnbre, le chapitre d^cidait 
la conservation des tourelles qui surraontent le grand 
portaU et qu'il avait 6t6 question de d^moUr pour la 
construction de la nouvelle rose, d^j^ commenc^e k cette 
date.' Les nouvelles arcatures furent, les unes plaques 
k ces tourelles, les autree ^tablies entre elles. Elles 
subsistent en grande partie malgr^ des restaurations 
modernes. Quant au remplage flamboyant de la grande 
rose, il n'est pas certain qu'il n'ait pas 6t4 reiait en 
mSme temps que le grand portail, au d^but du XVI" 
si^cle. Notoua ausai que la rose du portail dea Libraires 
(O de Saint-Romain) fut vitr^e en 1380,* apr^s celle de 
la Calende (devers la vieu tourf et qu'elle n'annonce 
nullement le trac^ flamboyant. Mais il semble probable 
que le vitrail de 1380 fut adapts k un fenestrage 
construit un si^cle auparavant, avec le portail des 
Libraires. 

En 1406-1407, on pay;iit k Jean Lescot un ange et k 
Pierre Lemaire une gargouille sculpt^s au dessus du 

1 " Dsliberatiun tztitit im&nimiteT ' Ibid., InTentaire, t. It, p. 217. 

quod tuiTCT BUpram«gnumport«lBi»tiuB ' Cette cien tour n'est pas une tour 

ecclesie eiiatentes pro foctioDe de O de I'igliee, maiak vUilleiourdeBbBllei, 

incepti miniiae corruatit Bed in ttatu dont deux ru«a conserrent encore le 

numeant sine comiendo." ArcMret nom. 
DSparlemtntalet de la Seine Inferieure, 
G. 216, InTcntaire, t. II, p. 206. 
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portail Saint Jean, qui s'ouvre pr^s de la tour Saint 
Romain, Jl I'extr^rait^ nord de la fa9ade.' 

En 1419, la viUe fiit prise par les anglais, et les 
travaux de la cath^rale comme ceux des autres Sglises 
ne ch6m^rent pas pendant I'occupation etrangfere qui 
devait durer jusqu'en 1449. Pendant cette p^node, les 
rapports du chapitre de Rouen avec les conqudrante furent 
plus que courtoia : d^s 1418, nous voyons les chanoines 
accueillir comme fr^res deux chanoines d'York* ; nous 
les voyons peu aprfea recevoir un legs de cent ^cus 
" du seigneur de Salsebery,"* puis donner la sepulture 
dans le chceur au due de Bedford*; en 1443, ils c^Ubrent 
le baptSme du fils du due d'York, regent de Franee.* 

Le transept et une partie du chcBur de la cath^drale 
d'Evreux sont parmi les monuments les plus remarquables 
et les plus auciena du style flamboyant. Le choeur, 
brfU^ en 1346, fut restaure et en parcie reb^ti dans la 
seconde moiti^ du XIV si6cle ; aud^butduXVony posait 
encore plusieurs vitraux, et Ton commenjait le transept." 

En 1418, les anglais prenaient possession de la ville, 
et I'occupation ^trangfere n'y ralentissait pas ' lea 
constructions.' En 1427, le chancelier du due de 
Bedford, Martial Fournier, prenait possession du si^ge 
Episcopal, et la m3me ann^, le Mgat accordait des indul- 
gences pour I'ceuvre de la cath^drale. Cette faveur fut 
renouvel^ en 1431." 

En 1441, lea Fran9ai8 reprenaient poseession de la 
ville, et I'dveque Pasquier de Vaux en concevait un tel 
d^pit qu'il abandonnait son si^e. II fut remplac^ par un 
pr^lat de sentiments fran^is, Guillaume de Floques, fils 
du capitaine de Conches qiu venait de recoiiqu^rirla place. 

Le transept de la cathddrale devait alors 6tre termini 
ou peu s'en iaut. M. Louis R^gnier afiirme qu'il ne 
pent 6tre ant^rieur h, 1 450.* M. Pabb^ Fossey, historien 

' ArcMeei Diparltmtnlala, Q. 2431, Erraui, 1806, en fol., Ch. IV et T ; et 

InreBtsire, p. 347. Louis Begtiiar, Viaite dtt Momimeitit 

- lUd., a. 2122, Inrentaire, p. 217, d'BBreux, Caen, 1889, iii-12. 

16 Man. ' Voir Fomst, ouvr. oM. p. 64. 

» Ibid,, a. 2124, InTontaire. p, 219. ■ Ibid., jtiiett jmtifieatita, et 

* Ibid., Q. 2128, iDTentnire, p. 223. t'abM Blnnqunrt, DoeumerU* et ballet 

IMlibeislioii oipituiaire du IB iitner. iTittdalgencei rttatif* . . . A la CallU- 

' Ibid., a, 2128, Inrentaire, p. 226, dralt d'Evmx, Rouen, 1898, in-8°. 

16 mai. > Vititt aux ilonumtnlt tCEweax, 
I. 10. 
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de la cath^drale, se rallie k cette opinion,' et avant euz 
M. I'abb^ Blanquart' avait d^montr^ Terreur de la 
tradition qui attnbuait I'^fice au rfegne de Louis XI.* 

En 1442 et 1455 nous savons que le maltre de I'osuvre 
6tait Jehan le Boy. C'est h, lui que Ton doit probable- 
ment la tour lantetTie, et en 1452 il remania la partie 
du chceur voieine du transept, oil Ton posa le vitrail 
des Saintes Maries, om^ des effigies du roi Charles VII, 
du Dauphin, du Pape et de I'^vSque.* 

Les meneauz de ce vitrail ainsi que d'autres fenestraj^s 
attribu^ ^ Jean le Boy sont conformes au type anglais 
proc^dant lui-mSme de traditions normandes ant^ri- 
eures, mais qui avaient 4t6 abandonnfes au XIV* sifecle 
^ Evreux, La bale est refendue en deux arcs dont un 
c6t^ se confond avec son intrados. dependant, I'obituaire 
du chapitre nous apprend' que ce fut aux frais de 
Louis XI c'est-^-dire de 1461 i 1483 que furent 
achev^ ou restaur^ plusieurs arcs boutants du choeur, 
la chapelle de la vierge, le croisillou sud et la lanteme 
du transept et qu'on ^leva la fldche, le vestiaire, la ' 
biblioth^ue, une partie du cloltre et des bitiments 
claustraux. 

Cest durant sou court passage sur le si^ge Episcopal 
d'Amiens, de 1373 ^ 1375, que Jean de la Grange fit 
ajouter k la cath^drale les chapellcs des deux saints Jean, 
ses patrons, et le contrefort nord-est de la tour du nord. 
Son effigie en costume de cardinal pi-ouve que I'oeuvre ne 
fut pas achev^e avant 1375. On ne pent mieux faire 
que de citer k I'^gard de ces chapelles la belle mono- 
OTaphie de la cath^rale d'Amiens par M. Georges 
Durand': — 

" La date praise de leur construction les rend 
extr6mement int^ressantes pour I'histoire de revolution 
de ] 'architecture du rayonnant au flamboyant ... La 
premiere de ces chapelles est couverte d'une voAte k 



' CatMdralt SEwHa, p. 66. * Foeeej, CalhfdraU ^Evreux, p. 68. 

* Documtiut at Bolla, p. 10. ° AbM Bbtnqtuit, Doamentt tt 

' Le Gallia Chrittia%a a eitghi 1> BntUt, p. 21 ; Fomct, p. 71, et piicM 

portee du pMSSge da I'obiCuaire qui juBtiBcatiTei. 

relate lea bienfoit* de Louig XI ; U. * Monograpkit da la CaiMdmh 

AnthjinB Saint Paul a'eit i ion tour fie d'Amiriu, 1. 1, p. 462, Fig. 142 h 14S, e 

k celto appr£ciatioii. Fl, XXT. 
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liernes et tiercerons, sans ogives, formant en plan une 
^toile Jl.quatre rais.' 

L'autre chapelle est vollt^e Bur croisee d'ogives avec 
liemes et tiercerons . . . 

Les remplages des deux fendtres sont de dessius varies, 
quoique con9U8 I'un et l'autre dans le mfime esprit. On 
y trouve d^j^ les soufBets, les mouchettes, les petites 
roses form^es de deux mouchettes posdes tfite-bfiche, en 
un mot, tous les ^l^ments principaux du gothique 
flamboyant ; particularity ^ noter, dtant donn^e I'^poque 

Eeu avanc^e ^ laquelle nos chapelles ont 6t6 ^lev^s . . . 
!S profils des meneaux second aires toument d^j k 
fortement au prismatique. Le remplage de ces fendtres 
est, comme les autres, coup^ par une arcature horizontale, 
dont les redents sont orn^s de petits bouquets de 
feuillages qui n'existent pas aux autres ... les crochets 
qui d^corent I'extrados de I'archivolte sont plus 
importants, les ^coio^ons entre cette archivolte et la 
comiche sont couverta par une iausse arcature, tandis 
qu'aux autres chapelles ils sont nus. La frise feuillue, 
enfin, qui decora la comiche, est form^e de feuilles de 
choux fris^ pos^s en refend. 

Mais c'est surtout dans rornementation du double 
contrefort et du trumeau sdparatif des deux chapelles 
que le style devient pr^cieux et recherche. La face 
ant^rieure de chacun d'eux est flanqu^ eUe-mfime de 
deux petits contreforts pentagonaux. . . . L'intervaUe 
entre ces deux petits contreforta est divis^ par deux 
petites accolades, redent^s, en trois stages ornls chacun 
d'une grande statue . . . soit neuf en tout abrit^ea par 
des dais ... les faces lat^rales des grands contreforts 
sont om^s de remplages aveugles dont le dessin rappeUe 
celui des fendtres. 

Les neuf statues . . . jouissent d'une tr^s grande 
et tr^s juste c^l^brit^, non seulement parce que la 
plupart d'entre ellea repr^entent des personnages 
historiques, et que la perfection de leur execution permet 
de supposer qu'elles sont des portraits, mais aussi par 
leur grande valeur artistique." Fig. 2, 
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Non loin d' Amiens I'^glise de Folleville, c^l^bre par ses 
tombeaux de la Renaissance, possMe una nef de style 
flamboyant qui pounait dater de la fin du XIV' si^cle, 
car elle fut Mtie aux frais de Jean de Folleville, pr^v6t 
de Paris, qui mourut en 1401.' Cette nef n'a pas de 
voAte ; ses fenetres sont garnies d'un rdseau de pierre h, 
soufflets et mouchettes du style le mieux caractdris^. 
Malheureusement, il ressort de I'examen auquel mon 
confrere et ami M. Georges Durand a bien voulu se IJvrer 
pour moi que cette nef a dti 6tre reb4tie avec le chceur 
!i.u XVI' si^cle : les details sont les m^mes ; les vitiuux 
portent les armoiries tie Raoul de Launcy et de sa femme. 

Autour de Paris, le style flamboyant semble 6tre 
apparu dans les belles constructions du r^gne de 
Charles VI, tela que les chS.teiiiix de Louis d'Orl^ns k 
Pierrefonds et k la Fert^ Milon : le premier fiit 
commence en 1390 ; le second date de 1393 k 1410. 

Peut-Stre mdme que d^s le r6gne de Charles V, les 
soniptueux edifices ^lev^ pour le roi sous la direction de 
Raymond du Temple au Louvre, ^ Vincennes, k I'Hdtel 
St. Paul, aux C^lestins portaient la marque de ce style. 
II apparait, en tons cas, dans la chapelle de Vincennes," 
commenc^e vers 1387, mais qui semble n'avoir pas it6 
termiu^e avant le XV' si^cle. II est difficile d'affimier 
qu'elle ait re9U des formes flamboyantes d&s le XIV*; 
c'est toutefois probable. Fig. 3. 

Dans le centre de la France, ce sont les maltres 
d'oeuvres des dues de Berri et de Bourgogne qui 
inaugur^rent ce style vers la meme date : h Poitiers, le 
pignon de la grande salle du palais, restaur^ par Jean 
Gu^rard, est de pur style flamboyant et date de 1393 k 
1415 ; le palais de Bourges devait marquer le d^but du 
mSme style qui s'affirme en 1376 dans les cldtures de la 
chapelle fun^raire de I'^glise de Souvigny (AUier). 

A Dijon, le portail qui subsiste de la chartreuse de 
Champmol, fondle en 1383, est flamboyant ; c'est 
I'ceuvre de Drouet de Dammai-tin; en 1385, on sculptait 
ses consoles; en 1388, 1'^glise ^tait consacr^e.' 

' BesuTill^, Doeumxntt intdili mr la ' Courajod et Mnrcou, Catalegve 

PicardU, t. lY, Fsria IBSl, p. 286. rauonrnf du Muiea de Scu/pivrt Coa- 

* Voir Arahiett de la Commiaiim dti parie, Paris, mB2, p. 69. 
Btotmmentt Sittoriquf, t. T, pi. TO, 80. 
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Ces qitetques dates suflSsent k d^mootrer que les 
premiers exemples du style flamboyant ont apparu dans 
les diverses provinces de France au cours du dernier 
quart du XIV' si^cle. 



PhotOEnptile de 1b Com 



C'est vers la m&me date qu'apparait en Angleterre le 
style dit perpendiculaire, car aucun style n'a la com- 
plaisance de eorrespondre aux divisions si commodes des 

slides et des r^gnes, et le style fran^ais du XIV si^cle. 
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que le flamboyant a remplac^, ^tait d^ lui-meme vers 
1280. 

C'est vers 1340, k la cath^drale de Gloucester, 
qu'apparaisseDt les premiss manifestations du style p>er- 
pendiculaire, qui en 1360 fait partout son apparition, et 
persiste encore au XVII' si^le. H est done con- 
temporain du style flamboyant, mais il en difFfere 
totaJement.^ Sans s'attarder a d^montrer cette 
autinomie facile a constater, on pent remarquer que les 
modules dont s'est Inspird Tart franfais du XV' si^cle 
appartiennent h, Tarclutecture anglaise non du m^me 
temps mais du si^cle pr^c^dent, C'est prdcisdment ce 
qui arriva & la Benaissance, quand les artistes fran9ai8 
du XVI' si^le imit^rent les modules italiens du XV'. 

Notons aussi que le style anglais du XIV' si^cle, 
appeM commun^ment du nom vague de decorated, 
et que Sharpe nomme plus exactement c^rviliTiear h. 
cause du trac^ des fenestrages, n'est pas le style flam- 
boyant. De mSme les ch&teaux d'Azay le Rideau 
ou de CJhambord diff^rent-Ds beaucoup des palais 
italiens du XV' si^le. II n'en est pas moins vrai que I'art 
du XtV si^cle anglais comme I'art du XV' Italian 
renferment tous les al^nients caracteristiques de Tarchitec- 
ture frangaise du si&cle suivant. Je vais le d^montrer 
pour le style flamboyant en prenant k part chacun de ses 
^l^ments caracteristiques ^num^r^ plus haut et en 
recherchant k quelle date, toujours fort ant^rieure, ces 
^16ments ont apparii en Angleten-e. 

Quelque iroportAnee que Ton attache aux tiercerons 
d'Amiens ou k raccolade de Troyes, le nombre des 
exemples anglais ant^rieurs k 1375 montrera, je le crois, 
le bien fond^ de ma tbfese. Le norabre est tei que je ne 

fiuis ici faire qu'un choix parmi les plus importants et 
es mieux dat^s. 

Si le transept de la cath^drale d'Amiens a reju vers 
1240 une vofite centrale k Hemes et tiercerons, elle est 
si exceptionnelle qu'on a pu douter de sa date veritable, 
et si Vilard de Honnecourt a trac^ pen apr^ dans son 

' Le Banvti/re la plus tjpique du d&ni un eiemple fraxufait onUrienr, 

■tjle perpeDdiculkire est ]e prolonxe- Il la fengtre qai inrmoiite le portail 

ni«Dt de« meneBui verliosui juiqu'l, nord de I'eglise de VillenonTe mr Yonno 

I'intndoa de Tare da Ik fenfrtTc. Cetto el qui dale dn eommancament du XIV* 

dfapoeitioD te TCDContre par eiception ai&cle. 
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album uae voiite en ^toile destinde h, couvrir une salle 
Carrie, cette vodte repose sur un pilier central et n'est 
qu'une variante das combinaisona de brancbes d'ogives 
qui s'appliquaient aux plans rayonnants, surtout auz 
trav^es en ^ventail des d^ambulatoires. On ajoutait h 
la trav^e une ou deux branches d'ogives du c6td 
ext^rieur' ; ici, on a supprim^ une brancbe du c6t^ 
int^rieur; si le dessin en plan est analogue, le principe 
est different. 

Les habitudes des maltres d'ceuvres anglais rendent 
probable I'origine britannique des tiercerons : en effet, 
si dans presque toutes lea voAtes d'ogives francaises, les 
joints sent perpendiculaires aux doubleaux et formerets, 
les joints de beaucoup de vofltes anglaises sout trac^ 
perpendiculairement h. une bissectrice coupant cbaque 
vo^tin ; or le tierceron est pr^is^ment cette bissectnce 
et a dA dtre imaging par des mfdtres d'ceuvres usant du 
trac^ anglais. La Heme qui s'y relie arrive fort ^ propos 
pour masquer le 1*80001x1 difiicile et peu gracieux des 
votltins appareill^ auivant cette m^thode. Auaai en 
Angleterre, lea Hemes courent-elles g^n6ralement de la 
del' des ogives k celles des doubleaux et formerets, au 
lieu de s'arr^ter & la jonction des tiercerons, comme dans 
les monuments franjais du XV" sifecle.* 

Les liernes sont, en Angleterre comme en France, 
antdrieures aux tiercerons. On les trouve k la fin du 
XII' sifecle sur les chapelles du croieillon nord de la 
cath^drale de Ripon. En France, des examples an- 
t^rieurs se voient en Picardie, ft Lucheux et k Airaines, 
et d'autre part dans I'Anjou, qui a gard^ I'usage de ces 
couvre-joints pour cacber les raccords dea vofttins 
appareill^s en divers sens. L'appareil de voAte dit 
anglais et la lierne, qui en est souvent la consequence, 
durent 6tre iraport^s d'Anjou dans le royaume des 



' Une brancbe k Gonme, dsuz i la 'A Amieni, comme an Angleterre, 

cstb^drale d'Aazeire. Bien d'autrea lei liernea rejoignent tsi cleft dm 

diapoaitiona njoimuiteB ont 6ti fonnereta. Far contra, la lierne a'on^te 

imannfea, comme oellee de Hotre-Dame i la jonction dea formereta dana quel- 

de Pari*, de la catb^drale de Bourgea, quea una des plu* anciena eiemplea 

on dea deantbulatoii'ra cbampenoia anglaia ; aalle capitulatre de Chestier 

£tudi6e par U. E. Lef^Tce-Poatalia k (Bond, p. 824, Fig. 3), neta de LiD«>lD 

propoe du deambulatoire de Saint- (ibid., Fig. 4) et de LichSeld (ibid., 

Martin d'&tampei (Bvllttin Mo»%- Fig. 9). 

fintat, igoa). 
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Quoi qu'il en soit, certaines armatures de voAtes, 
iausit^ea en France avant le XV' si^le, sont usuelles en 
Angleterre dfes le XIII'. 

La nef de la cathddrale de Lincoln 6tait achev^e vers 
1237. L'armature de ses voAtes' se compose d'ogives, 
Kernes et tiercerons {fig. 4). Sur le choeur des Anges, 
O.Mei ' ■ ■ 



aj'ouW de 1256 k 1280, 
difT^remment. 



i mgmes ^Mments se combinent 




Pte. 4. — C1TH£IIB* LB 



La nef de la cath^rale de Lichfield, bAtie dans la 
Bpconde moiti^ du XIII' sifecle, a des vofites h. Hemes et 
tiercerons.* 

Des voutes h, Hemes et tiercerons couvrent les sis 
trav^s orientales de la cath^drale d'EIy (fig. 5), rebities 



■ II rst L reuiBrqacr que les formereU chmur de la cathMrale ; m 1280, 



y aonl tncit ea pic 

dam be&ucQup de rofltes pluB 

I En 12j6, ftutoriPBtion i 

les Tieni remp&rts pour I'fi 



> Toil Ft. Bond, c 



r. om, p. lis. 
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de 1234 ^ 1252/ Les trois trav^es les plus proches 
de I'octogone central* ont 6t6 reb&ties h. nouveau, 
aussitdt apr^s la chute de la tour, en 1:^22 ; elles ^taient 
achev^es en 1336/ Leur tracd est i6jk extremement 
compliqu^. D'autres votites h Hemes et tiercerons se voient 
sur la chapelle de la Vierge, ddifi^e de 1321 k 1349.* 



>. a. — CATHI^DKALB S'B: 



toOtbb d 



Le choeur de I'^glise abbatiale de Selby, commence 
vers 1280, termini vers 1340, a des vo(ites de bois a 
Hemes et tiercerons imitant la forme de voAtes de pierre/ 

' Riles g«nt deesine^g par Tiollet-le- 
Dnc dans le Dirl. d'arehit., t. IV', 
p. llS-119. 

' V. ci-aprts, p, 71. 

' D.-J. Stewort : T\» Architucliiral 
Hittory of Ely Catkedral, Londres, 
I8SS : p. 100, commenoemeat des 
tmTBux en 1322 1 p. 104, emmorche- 
m«nt de marbre de la chAase, mcriii't 
roll, l:)36-7; 1338. nouTelUa atulles. 
En 1336, on enlemit dang !e nourean 
cU«nir retSqae Jean de Hotbam. Les 



Toatea le« plus 

bae-odtG aud, qui n'ont qae des ogiree 

et des liemea ; cellea du baa-cAt^ Dord 



d'un 



I, fort 



B qui 1 



compliqufea et 



* V. ci-BprSa, p. 72. 

• V. C-C. Hodgee ; rortihire 
Archaeological Jovmat, t. XII, p. 360, 
370. Cea Toatea soot ausai flgui^ea 
dana Prior : A Bittory of Golhio Art 
IN England, p. S68. 
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C'e8t eocore sur des armatures de oe type que 
reposeut ies volites du jub^ auquel a'appuie I'autel de la 
coll^giale de Beverley ; or cette cl6ture fufc pay6e en 
1334.' 

L'^glifie SaiDte-Marie, dans la mSme ville, a but le 
baB-c6t^ nord du choeur (Fig. 21) des voltes semblables. 
Od ignore la date precise de ce collateral ; on sait toute- 
fois qu'il &it partie de Tagrandissement du sanctuaire 
entrepris au dibut du XI ¥• si^cle et arrdt^ par la peste 
noire de 1349.* 

On peut citer des voAtes k liemes et tiercerons sur le 
ohceur de Pershore* ; I'ceuvre date de 1223 Ik 1239, 
mais Ies volites durent dtre refaites apr^ I'incendie de 
1288. 

A la cath^rale de Chichester, la partie orientale de 
la chapelle de la Vierge, voftt^ ^ liemes et tiercerone, 
est Toeuvre de I'^vSque Gilbert de Saint-L^ofard, de 1 288 
Sl 1305. 

Le chceur de Saint- Albans, qui (at achev^ a la fin du 
XIII' si&cle, est couvert d'un lambris de hois qui peut 
dtre contemporain et qui imtte la voUte & liemes et 
tiercerons. Le transept dit des Neuf-Autels, ajout^ h 
Test de la cath^dxale de Durham, de 1242 i 1280 
environ,* pr^sente une autre combinaison, inconnue 
en France avant le XV' si^cle : c'est une double crois^e 
compos^e de quatre paires divergentes de branches 
d'ogives qui viennent se r^unlr en ^toile, oomme des 
tiercerons autour d'un ceil central. Apr^s le premier 
quart du XIY' si^cle, la complication des voAtes anglaises 
d^passe souvent celle de nos monuments flamboyants: 
on en peut citer comrae preuve le chceur de la cath^drale 
de Bnstol, ^iev^ de 1298 I 1332," et dans celle de 
Gloucester Ies vofttes du eroisillon sud qui datent de 1331 
i. 1337,* ou celles du choeur construites de 1337 i 
1377.' 

' T. ci-api4s, p. 74. * V. W. GreenweU : Durlkam Catke- 

' Seuleslea trois tntT^* de I'sBt sont dral, 6* id., Durhnm, 1897, in S°, pi. en 

ToflWea et lean pilien oot ea plua de ree&rd de la p. 87 et pp. £9 et luiF. 

ceux de I'oucst un doaaeret irha uillant ' V. Fr. Bond ; Galiic Arekittetun 

qtti epaule lea Tofltei, Cet ^eron n'eat in Engtand, Loodioi, 1{K)6, iii.tj°. 

paa UDe addition, mais fait corps areo p. 329. 

le faisccau de coloDoeB qui forms le * Ibid., p. 306. 

re>te du piUer. ' Ibid., p. S34. 
* Fr. Bond ; Qothie Architecture, p. 

75, et Prior i OoMic Art, p. 185. 
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La mdme difference de complication apparattra si I'oii 
compare la voflte en ^toile sur pilier central, dessin^e par 
Vilaxd de Honnecourt vera 1250,' et la voflte de la 
salle capitulaire d^cagone de Lincoln (fig. 6), construite 
vers 1230.^ Huit arcs retombent sur le pilier central 
de la premiere ; vingt sur celui de la seconde ; 
dans la salle capitulaire octogone de Wells, com- 
menc^e avant 1302, terminde au plus t6t en 1319, la 
retomb^ centrale ne comprend pas moins de trente- 
deux arcs,* 

L'accolade, qui peut Stre IMl^meut le plus caractd- 
risbique de notre style flamboyant, est une des formes 




]es plus r^pandues en Angleterre au XIV sifecle. EUe 
consiste dans I'opposition de deux contre-courbes k la 
courbe ou aux deux courbes d'un arc, sur son sommet. 

En France, vera 1300, la galerie qui rfegne au revers 
de la facade de la cath^drule de Reims, entre la rose et 
les portails, est surmont^ d'un rang de demi-cercles k 
redents int^rieurs qui dessinent comme des accolades sur 



■ r. d-d«niii, p. 63. 

* Bond, OUT. cit£, p. 840. 

■ V. C.-H. Church : Chaplere in ike 
SarJy SUUtrj of the Church of WtlU, 



Londrei, 1894, p. 300. eC Arckileelural 

A>iocinlio» SIcelcX Booi, nrv teriei. 
Vol. IX, Londm, 18S9, pp. 33, 35. 
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ses arcades. Cette combinaison est accidentelle, mais 
une accolade d^Ub^r^ment trac^e existe, on I'a vu, k 
Troyes, dans une arcature de porche de Saint-Urbain, 
dont les cbapiteaux iadlquent TextrSme fin du XIIP 
si^cle.' (^tte arcature a pu Stre remani^ ou ex^cut^e 
longteraps apr^s les autres, car la construction fut lente, 
Je no veux pas tirer argument du sumom du prepiier 
maltre de IcBuvre, Joannes Anglicua} Ce Jehan 
Langlois pouvait avoir des anc^tres anglais, mais il 
construisait en style cliampenois. Quoi qu'il en soit de 
la date de ce detail de Saint*Urbain, raccolade est 
compl^tement inusit^e en France avant les demi^res 
ann^es du XTV* si&cle, & moins que Tou ne prenne en 
consideration les petites accolades produites incidemment 
quand, dans un fenestrage, un trfefle est pos^ sur une 
arcature. 

En Aiigleterre, au contraire, les archivoltes, trac^ 
franchement en accolade, sont nombreu^es durant tout 
le XIV' sifecle ; le dessin en est souvent plus accentu^ 
qu'en France et parfois m§me ce trac^, au lieu d'^ti-e 
r6serv^ \ rarchivolte, s'6tend aussi il Tare qu'elle encadre, 
comme k la porte du palais de Saint-David's ou ^ la 
grande fenfitre occidentale de I'^glise de Wilby." Une 
infinite de monuments oil s'atfirme franchement I'accolade 
sont donnas par Parker, Sharpe, Fr. Bond, Prior et 
autres archeologues anglais, comme exemples de I'art du 
XIV' si^cle. En admettant mSme qu'une partie des 
dates qu'ils proposent soient erron^es, il est impossible 
que tous les monuments anglais pourvus d'accolades et 
attribu^s au XIV sifecle aient ete mal dat^s : ce serait, 
en effet, la presque totality. Beaucoup ont, du reste, un 
etat civil en regie et ce sont non seulement des ^glises 
mais des tombeaux de grands personnages, qui ne 
sauraient Stre tr^s eloign^s des dates de d^c^s. 

M. Fr. Bond, en constatant I'origine de I'accolade Jl 
Textrflme fin du XIII' si^cie et sa grande diffusion en 
Angleterre depuis 1315, remarque combien cette mode 



1 7. EnlMt! Manuel d'arcMolasit 




>aur S»iiit-[irb»ui de TrojB.. t. 


Tro/>r., CasQ, 1904, in-S" {BM. M«„i^ 


LXVllI.p. 98). 


A. B.b«BU, TroTei, 1881, in-Sy"; lur 


» Bond, OUT. oiti, p. 270. 


Lwigloii, T. E. L«f4™-Pont»li. : Jm» 
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anglaise du XIV* si^ole est conforme k la mode francaise 
dtt XV'.' 

TJn das plus anciens exemplea de I'emploi de ce trac^ 
se voit dans la croix monumentale ^levee pr^s de 
Northampton k la m^moire de la reine £l^onore et en 
vertu de son testament; lee ex^uteurs testamentaires la 
firent ^riger de 1291 k 1294.* 

L'accolade se rencontre d^j^ dans la cl6ture de chceur 
de la cath^drale de Canterbury, que fit Clever le prieur 
Eastry en 1304.* 

M. Francis Bond consid^re comme des exemples du 
mime temps les accolades au sud de I'^glise de Northfleet 
(Kent), celles de la ferStre du chevet de Sainte-Marie de 
Stratford (Suffolk), de la piscine de Fyfield (Berkshire) 
et des t6te3 de eulees du choeur de Winchelsea.* 

GuUlaume de la Marche, ^v3que de Bath et de Wells, 
tr^sorier d'Kdouard I", mourut en 1302 et fut inhum^ k 
I'extr^mit^ sud du transept de sa cath^rale' (fig. 7). 

La statue couch^e, les tStes assez singuh^res qui 
ornent le bas du sarcophage et les parois extremes de la 
niche, les anges admirables mais mulheureusement 
nmtil^s qui d6corent la paroi de foad, toute la sculpture, 
en un mot, appartient au style qui r^gne vers 1300 en 
Angleterre comme en France, mais la cl6ture 16gfere qui 
ferme la niche se compose de trois arcades en tiers-point 
qu'enciidrent des archivoltes r^soluraent trachea en 
accolade ; des feuillages touffus dans le style ordinaire 
du XrV* si^cle les garnissent et forment leurs fleurons 
terminaux. Des redents festonnent I'iiitrados de chaque 
arcade et deux de ces petits arcs sur trois sont traces 
en accolade bien caracteris^e. Sur les montants, on 
remarque I'absence de chapiteaux et la presence de 
minuscules arcatures infiniment etroites, conronn^s de 
frontons extrSmement aigus. Cette decoration, qui 



' Oothie Archiltelure <n England, * C».y<Hai : Sptcim»iu of ArcAileclart, 

Ogtt Arch., p. 270, "... when once pi. 27, et Prior : Gothic Art, p. 300. 

introduced, there wu a mania for it. * Qothic Arci'teeture, p. 270-271. 

Late Engliah deoot»ted and French ' V. C.-M. Church : Ckaplen in tht 

lainlKijrant are nmplT a glorification of Early Sittory of the C/mreA of WalU, 

the ogee arch., i the builden could not Londret, 1S94, pi. en renrd des pp. 

have enough of it . . ." 2S8 et S89, et ArchittctKrcd Attacialian 

' Proeeedi»gi of Soeiefg of Anti- Sketoi Book, *n> ttriet. Vol. VIII, 

iMOrut of London, 1903. Londrei, 1SS8, pi. 36 L 3S. 

° 2 Google 
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affirme bien le XIV' si^cle, ee retrouve identlquement it 
la fa9ade de k cath^drale d'Auxerre. 

Ceet Bous r^piscopat du mSme Guillaume de la 
Marche que fut commenc^e la salle capitulaire octogone 
inaugur^e en 1319. Sa. voUte, dtoil^e de tiercerons, 
prdsente, on I'a vu, une complication extreme. Dans les 
feneetrages de cette salle, de petits arcs en accolade 
Boutiennent des trefles aigus dont les pointes s'alfinent 
pareillement de rieux contre-courbes.' Dans la meme 
cath^drale, la twnbe du doyen Huaee, mort en 1305, 



7IO. 7.— CiTH^BEALE DH WBLl 

transpoitee aujourd'hui dans une chapelle du transept, 
a des arcatures k accolades ; h, I'entr^e de la chapelle 
Sainte-Cathenne, la tombe de I'^vdque Jean de Drokens- 
ford, mort en 1329, se compose d'une statue couch^e sur 
un sarcophage orn^ d' arcatures en accolade.' Deux 
autres morceaux d'architecture, ^lev^s du vivant m^me 
de cet ^vdque, prfeentent le m^me trac^, ce sont I'etage 
sup^rieur de la tour centrale, qu'on sait avoir ^t^ 
couverte en 1321,' et la chapelle de la Vierge, designee 

, yl. en regard de 



' Out. cit«»= Church, p. 300, et 


' Chufch 


Sketch Book, NM teriet, vol. IX. 


U p. SIS. 


Londre«, 18«9, pi. 83 4 35 et ci-dessiw, 


» Ibid., p 


p. 67. 
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eu 1326 comme " noviter constructa."' La chapelle de 
la Vierge de la cath^drale de Lichtield, que I'ori sait avoir 
6t6 commenc^e par Walter LangtoQ, 6 veque de 1296 h. 
1322, a des fenetres encadr^es d'archivoltes k accolades 
proaonc^ea 

En 1322, la tour centrale de la cathiSdrale d'Ely 



Fio. 6. — ROTOVDB SB n cath£objlib s'elx. 

sMcroula et, pour la reconstruire, on imagina de cr^er au 
centre du transept une rotonde octogone sui-mont^e 
d'une lanterne, comme h, la cathedrale de Sieune. Nous 
avona, par des pieces d'archives, les dates absoluraent 
prtScIses de cette coustruntion qui ^tait termin^e vers 
1335, h, I'exception des oniements de sa vo6te de bois et 

' Church, p, 310. 
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dii lanternon terminal.' Lea niches m^nag^es dans 
I'octogone entre les arcades et les fenStres et sur les 
piliers'ont done ^t^ ex^cuWes entre 1323 et 1334; or, 
elles sont trachea en accolade tr^s accentu^ (fig. 8). 

C'estde 1321 k 1349 que fut ^lev^e la chapelle de la 
Vierge de la mdme catn^drale* ; elle r6unit tons les 
caract^res de notre style flamboyant ; les accolades, 
notamment, y sent mincbement affinn^es dans le 
couronnement des niches (fig. 9) qui, sar tout le pourto\ir 
int^rieur, abritent les staJles de pierre.* Ce monument 
est ausfii caract^riatique que bien dat^. 

En 1323 mourut Aimery de Valence, enterr^ k 
Westminster. L'intrados du grand arc du baldaquin 
de son tombeau est festonn^ darcatures en accolade.* 
La meme disposition existe h, Saint- David's au tombeau 
de r^vfique Gower, mort en ISSS/ 

En 1331, le monument de sir James Douglas, dans 
r^glise de Douglas, s'abrite sous une nicbe dout 
I'archivolte d^rit une accolade prononc^ couronn^ 
d'un fleuron.* 

En 1330, K Bristol, le choeur hkti par I'abb^ Knowle a 
dee stalles de pierre surmont^es d'exhub^rantes accolades 
entrelac^.^ 

Dans r^glise de Winchelsea, le monument de Grer- 
vaae Alard, qui ^tait en 1307 amiral des Cinq-Ports, est 

' T. D.-J, Stewart! The Areii- 

ttelvral Sitlory of Ely Cathedral, . . „ . . . _ 

Londrea, 18R8 : p. 62: ehute de la tour, el extra, numera ozltii, prercr 

]« 12 litrier 13£2 1 p. 92, tacrUft roll, imaginM in tabula aupia altare et pr«ICT 

18SS-3, pr^pantifi de remnBtructioo i imagmiw ad hostiutn mtroitiu in capella, 

p. 98, MaerUt'i roll,\ 1884-6, oonetruc- opua etiam ligneiim plumbo tectum at 

tioD de la couTerture en oharpente de la agftbulum orlenlale cuni dusbus feme- 

tantame, peinCurei i la ToQte de bois ; tria ex utraque parte eapelle ferro at 

p. 103, 13a&.T, item ; p. 107, 1839-40, Titro pulcherriiae appanitu coniuin. 

•culpture dea clefs de ToAtea, Titrnge de uuuset anno Domini kcccxlis, xti 

Vitafie lup^rieur de la lanterce (;u calend. Julii, tempore commuaii peali- 

134&--'6, on traTaillait encore li oee lentie ei hau luce migraTil." 

Terries et Ton fondait quabre cloche*;) ' V. H. B. James : TAfl SaUplurf in 
p. 120, 1352-8, couTcrture* de plomb de ' tit Lady Clu^el at Illy, Londrai, 1S9G, 

la laaternei en 1376, lea comptea et illuitntiona photograpltiqun de toutes 



I'teuvre wmt terminus. Iw arcatureii et da leui 

= D.-J. Stewart, out. cit^ : pp. 136 et * V. Edward Blore : The moaMmemlal 

138, po*e de la premiere pierre, le jour eemaim of noble a»d eaiintHt pertom 

de I'AiBODiption 1321 ; en 1349, eomprinng Iht tejmlcAral antiqnUift of 

I'muire ^~it preaque lermin^e quand Great Britain, Loudm, IS86, iD-4 , 

monnit le maltre qoi la dirigeail, le ouTjage dod pagiii€. 

noine Jean de Wisbesch, 1849. "Et ' Prior: Ootkit Art,^.ZWt. 

cum ... per snnoa xxtiii et aepti- ' md., p. S97. 

mana* xiu opua predietum *ollicitudine ' JUd., p. 400. 
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un riche et bon ap^cimeu de Tart du XIV' si^cle. Les 
arcatures du sarcophage sont redent^es en accolade, ainsi 
que I'arcade principale du baldaquio, surmunt^e d'ua' 
froutou orn^ d'un trifle aigu h contre-courbes, inscrit 
dans line triple accolade.* 

La cl6ture h. laquelle s'adosse Ic maitre-autel de I'^glise 



Tia, 10. — COLI.£aiALE DE BETKULET. DETAIL DE JITBK, 

collegiale de Beverley est dat^e par uu ordre de paiement 
de Guillaume de Meltnn, archev^qne d'York, h, son 
receveiir de Beverley, le 21 aoOt 1334.^ La face 
occidentale de cette cloture est modernis^e, mais la face 
orientale subslste sans alteration, avec ses trois arcades 
port^es 8ur des faisceaux de colounettes surmontees de 
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niches creus^es dans les sommiers. Les dais qui 
courounetit ces niches (fig. 10) ont des arcs en accolade.' 

Aprfes I'ach^vement de cette cI6ture, le magnifique 
tombeau de lady Eleanor Percy (fig. 11) fut appuy^ h, son 
angle nord-ouest. Cette dame ettiit morte en 1328 ; la 
foudation de Tobit c^idbr^ pour elle date de 1336 et la 



'. II. — COLL^OIALE D 



tombe ne fut pas achev^e avant 1340, comme I'indiquent 
les blasons ^cartel^s de France et d'Angleterre, atmes 
qu'Edouard III commen^a de porter k cette date.^ 

Le riche baldaquin de pierre de ce tombeau a des 
arcades en accolade dont I'lntrados est festunnd d'autres" 



' V. John BUmii ; Beverley Mimfer Let toAtei de ces tr 

ArchilectuTal Seuieic, ISSt),- p. 256. liemes et dee tiercen 

* Ibid., p. 257 1 2i 
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petits arcs de m^me trac^. Des crochets de feuillage 
fris^ oment Tarchivolte. La etatuaire et les colonnettee 
indiquent nettement le XIV* sifecle. 

Les arcaturee qui oraent I'intfineur du mur du bas-c6t6 
nord de la nef au-dessous des fendtres sont pareillement 
traces en accolade, avec crochets et fleurons.' Or, 
nous Savons que Ton fuisait des quotes pour cette nel'd^s 
1308^; en 1313, la calibration ^teit suspendue h. I'autel 
de Saint-Nicolas jusqu'^ rachfevement du nouvel ceuvre,* 
qui semble avoir 6t6 conimenc6 vers 1320 ; il ne manquait 
gu^re que la fa9ade lorsque la peste noire de 1349 arrSta 
les travaux,* 

Hugues le DSpensier, mort en 1349, a son tombeau 
dans I'^glise de Tewkesbury (fig. 12). En face est la 
tombe, un peu plus r^cente, du second mari de sa veuve, 
Guy de Bnenne. Dans les deux monuments, les gisants 
sont abrit^ sous des baldaquins de grSle architecture ^ 
plusieurs Stages en retrait, et toutes les petites arcades 
qui soutiennent ces dais sont trac^es en accolade. Les 
stalles de la cath^rale d'Exeter ont un couronnement de 
style identique"; elles datent de 1308 k 1327. A c6t6 
de ces monuments h, dates pr&iises, beaucoup d'autres 
moins bien dat^s alUent I'emploi de I'aecolade aux 
caracteres les plus manifestes de rart du XIV* si^cle. 

Tel est le riche et bizarre portall du cloltre de Norwich, 
public par M, Prior' comme un monument de 1297 et 
qui semble devoir ^tre attribud plut6t, d'aprfes le caractfere 
de la statuaire et des ornements, ^ una date voisine de 
1310. Les figurines de la voussure, sculpt^es nonnale- 
ment aux jomts des claveaux et non selon I'usage 
parall^lement k la courbe de Tare, s'enoadrent sous des 
dais ou arcatures en accolade. 

Tel est encore le portail bien coonu qui donne acc6s du 
transept k la salle capitulaire de Rochester, que Ton 
s'accorde i consid^rer comme une ceuvre du muieu du 



> Voir T. Bickman ; An Attempt to 
dUeriminaie the Sti/Ut of Arehiteclnre 
in Ettgland, G< M., Londre*, 1862, 
p. 272- 

' Voir A. F. Leacti : Beterleg Chapter 
Jet Boot (SortMs Soc, 1S98), I, 
p. 229. 

" Ibid., p. 307. 



' y. John Bilion: 


m^oire cit^. 


p. 254. T.Eickniwi: 


ut.dW 


p. 272, 


281. 






' Prior 1 Oothic Art 


p. 397. 




* EHgliMk Med'atva 


F^rt Sa-lp- 


fure, Arehittetmral 


Benae, 


Hmer 


1906, p. 86. 
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XIV* si^cle.' Les petits arcs des dais de ses voiissures 
sont traces en accolade, comme I'archivolte du poi"taU lui- 
mfime ; les colonnettes et quatrefeuilles des pi^roits, les 
statues de I'figllse et de la Synagogue, les petites tdtes 
caricaturales seraees sur le chainbranle, les statuettes 
d'^vang^listes et de prophfetes de la voussure, toute la 
sculpture, en un mot, uppartieut bien au style du milieu 
du XIV' sifecle. 

On peut citer, poui- ees accolades accentu^es et 
originales, I'int^rieur de la tour sud-ouest de la cath^drale 
de Lincoln, ant^rieure h. 1380.* 

Beaucuup de fenStres du XIV* si^cle {fig. 13) out des 
archivoltes h, accolades.' 

Vers le milieu dii XIV' sifecle, les saints s^pulcres, les 
Btalles de pierre et les piscines richement orn^s des 
sanctuaires de Heckington, Navenby (Lincolnshire) et 
Hawton (Nottinghamshire) ont des couronnements en 
accolade.* 

Les arts mineurs vont de pair avec I'architecture pour 
cette demonstration : un diptyque d'ivoire anglais du 
Musee Britannique, que Ton croit fait pour Grandisou, 
^vdque d'Exeter de 1327 k 1369, se compose de petits 
bas-reliefs dans le meilleur style du XIV' sifecle, encadres 
d'aceolades.* 

Les stalles d'Exeter, de I'HStel-Dieu de Chichester et 
le jub^ de bois de Sainte-Marguerite de Lynn ont des 
accolades.* 

Les formes qui ont donn^ au style flamboyant son nom 
image sont les fenestrages h, r^seaux onduleux de 
soujjieta et mouc.hetten. Ces formes (flowing tracery) se 
rencontrent, comme I'accolade dont elles d^rivent, dans 



' T. W. H. Sb. Jobn Hopa; The Tractry (n Enr/Iatid, pi. 34, Qre&t 

Ankitectaral Hittory of the Cathedral Bedwjn (Wiltshire) j pi. 58, Q-««.t 

Church and Jfoncflirg of Saint Claybrook (LeiieBtarshire) ; pi. 46, 

Ajtdrev} at Soehetler, Londres, 1900, Nantwich (Cheahire), Welingborough 

in-9'. M. Hojw propoae la dat« de (NortLamptonsliire) at lo ohapitre de 

J342. V. ttUBsi r*. P. Palmer: The "Welis oEi la diiposition pourrait n'Stro 

Cathedral Church of Sochetter (Bell's paj primiliie. 

Cathedral leriei), et Prior, our. ci(«, ' Prior: Scutptare, Arehilecttiral So- 

d^oembre la04. view, f^vrier 1905, p. 87-K) 

' Ft. Bond, ouv. citi, p. 26B. ' Prior : Sculpture, Architectural Be- 

> Voini 1C8 eioniples donneii par riew. fevrier 1905, p. 89. 

Sliarpe dans son racueil de fenetre* de " Prior : Gothic Art, p. 392-393. 
cetto £poque : Decorated Windoa 
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rarchitecture anfflaise de la fio du XIII* si^cle et ont ^t^ 
Bupprim^es par lavfeiiement du style perpend iculaire.' 

L'origine du soufflet et de la mouchette peut se d^duire 
tr^s clairement de revolution des fenestrages anglaia 

Dans les bas-cdt^s de la nef de la cath^drale d'York, 
commenc^B en 1291, le tympan des fenfitres est gami 
d'une jxixtapoaition de quatrefeuilles non mscrits dans 
des cercles, dessin qui reproduit la disposition de 
fenestrages antdrieurs de la cath6drale d' Amiens. 

Ces quatre-feuilles laissent entre eus des triangles k 
odt^s ^vid^a. Or, dans les fenfetres des bas-cdt^s du choeur 




14.— fOLISB DB KOWDIN. riNfiTIE* L*t£bALB. 



de I'eglise de Howden (fig. 14), qui datent des premieres 
ann^es du XIV' si^cle, ou a commence ;*. supprimer ces 
triangles en donnant le trac6 de I'accolade h. I'arcade et 
au lobe inf^rieur du trefle qui occupent le centre du 
fenestrage.^ Dans les fendtres hautes du chceur, qui 
doit dater de 1310 h, 1330, nous voyons Involution plus 
complete ; les trois quatrefeuilles ont leura lobes infSrieur 
et sup^rieur en accolade et les arcs des trois formes 
ob^issent au mSme trac^ ; ainsi les triangles interm^diaires 
,sont supprimfe, les formes s'emboltent, les trifles se sent 

' V. E. Sharpe : Decorated Window riDtI»do« de la feoStre. La mima 

Tracery in England, Londret, 1849, modiBcBtion de trac£ ^'applique i la 

in-4°, et Freeman : Windov Tractry. luSme jpoque aui trifles dee ieneitngee, 

' Le lobe gup^riear du qiiatrefeuille i, la calhSdnile d'Eieter, par elemple. 
.ctmtrel Ipouse le trac^ en tiert'pomt da 
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transform^s en soufflets et deux mouchettes sont 
engendrfies par les courbes des accolades et de I'lntrados 
de la fenStre.' 

Cette Evolution, cette cr^tion du fenestrage flam- 
boyant ^tait r^is^e tr^ tdt, car uoub la trouvons 
parfaitement accomplie dans les fendtres d'un monument 
fort bien dat6, le -vestiaire de la chapelle du college de 
Merton k Oxford, commence en 1310." Les moulures du 
chambraule et de I'archivolte sont encore les mdmes que 




dans les fendtres du choeur de la chapelle, consacr^ en 
1277, mais le fenestrage, tout d'un mdme profil prismati- 
que, avec ses trois ibrmes en accolade et ses trois 
souffletd accostds de minuscules mouchettes, est compl^te- 
ment flamboyant {fig. 15). 

On ne saurait objecter que les fenfitres du vestiaire 
d'Oxford ont pu 6tre achev^ea lentement, car dans la 



* Snr le chtenr de Howden, v. 
Sb&rpa: Areiiieeturat PanUUU, Lon- 
dree, 1348- 

* Eztrait de* rUM da trfsorier, 1310: 
" Zbnn in ttipendio. T. openriomin 
p«r. T. din. III. ■. IIII. d. ndelicet ad 
lodiendum {nud&meiitnm Tntiuii. 



Item iu itipendio unius opemrii. Til. 
d. Item in alipeadia fabri pro duobiu 
DentBD. ferri fabricBt. ad Teatiarium. 
XV. >." (J. H. Parker , Tht data of 
the iiilrodueiioii of lAt dtoorated liyte 
into England, Archaeological Journal, 
Tal. II, p. IM.) 
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chapelle de la Vierge de la cathedrale de Saint- Albans,' 
que Ton sait avoir 4t4 termin^e avant 1320, le fenestrage 
flamboyant existe tout aussi caracteris^, plus aiialc^e 
mdme aux modules franijais du sifecle Buivant par 
rallongement, plus grand des soufflets.* 

Au mSme type apmrtiennent des fenestrages de 
r^gliee franciscaine de Reading (Berkshire), qui ^tait en 
COUPS de construction en 1311.* 

Bientdt, soufliets et mouchettes se contournent, se 
groupent en bouquets, varient k I'infini leurs combi- 
naisons ondideuses, comme ils le feront en France 
beaucoup plus tard. 

Je cite aes monuments dat^s et je limite mon choix, 
car les exemples sont innombrablea. 

La petite chapelle du prieur, au sud de la cathedrale 
d'Ely, a de ces fenestrages et Ton sait quelle est 
I'ceuvre du prieur Jean de Crawden (1321 h, 1341).* 

La grande fendtre du chevet de IVglise abbatiale de 
Selby* offre uu trac^ flamboyant (fig. 16). Nous savons 
que la reconstruction du choeur fut commenc^e vers 1280 
et les fen^tres de la partie la plus ancienne des bas-c6td8 
n'ont pas encore ce style, qui rfegne dans les autres baies 
hautes ou basses. Celle du chevet est un exemple 
precoce et certain, car eUe garde toute sa vitrerie, et 
on y remarque I'^cu d'Angleterre aux lions, tel que le 
portait Edouard III avant 1340. 

La grande baie du chevet de la cath^rale de Car- 
lisle* est un autre bel exemple qui semble dater du 
deuxifenie quart du XIV sifecle (fig. 17). 

A HuU, nous trouvons des tracds flamboyants il 
I'eglise de la Trinity, tant dans la fenetre du chevet que 
dans celles du bas-cot^ sud.' Les dates approximatives 
du monument sont donnees par des documents : legs pour 



' Eitreit des rAlei du trieorier en 
1326-6 : " In Dont coastruetaone 
G7. capella et oamerai domini Prioru 

= Ce Ijpe de fenesfrage, qu'en Angle- cxxxviii li. Tin, i, t. d. In donii X. 
terre on nomme rHievle, j est tr^ li. xix, s. iiir. d. unde td noram 
eommuD tu XIT' liMe, aurtout dans le fabrJcam eeclesin et o«peU« ti. li." 
denli^me quart. (V, E. Sbsrpe, out. (Stewart, p. 244.) 
rit6,p.l07,et J.M.P»rk?r:-i Olotiaiy ' E. Sharps, out. citi, pi. 42. 

q/- TeitHi of ATckiteclurt, Oxford, 1850, « Sharpe, out. oiM, rf. 87. 

in-8°, pi. 246 Bt (oiT.) J JUd., pi. 62. 

' Archaeological Joum., Ill, p. 141. 
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le maltre-autel en 1346; inhumation en 1361 devant 

I'autel de la Vierge, h, Test de I'^glise, " in nova fabrica."' 

L'^glise de Patrington offre une remarquable suite de 

fenStres h, r^seaux fiainboyants. Elle ^tait termin^e 



1. IT. — CtTHiDBlLS DB CAELISLK, BAIB DD CHBTBT. Sh»rp« M. 

' Eeiueignement* foumii p&r U. John Bilioo. 
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avant la peste noire cle 1349, ^ Texception de la verri^re 
du chevet.' 

A Houghton-le-Dale (Norfolk), une chapelle conetruite 
vers 1350 pour les p^lerins de Notre-Dame de Walsing- 
ham pi^sente une fa9ade charmante, perc^e d'une graQcle 
fenfitre dont le tympan est un r^seau de soufloets et 
mouchettea' 

Les fenestrages de ce genre abondent dans les ^glises 
nombreuses bflties dans le sud du comt^ de Lincoln 
durant le deuxi^me quart du XIV* sifecle. La bonne 
quality de la pierre a permis d'y r^aliser des oeuvres 
d'architecture et de sculpture soign^es et remarquablee, 
qui sent parmi lea meilleures de ce temps.' On pent t 
ajouter quelques morceaux du mSme style dans fe 
comt^ de Nottingham, comme le bas-c6t^ sud de la net 
de Newark et le choeur de Hawton. 

Le jub^ auquel s'appuie le mattre-autel de Beverley 
et dont on ii d^j^ signals les voAtes h, tiercerons et les 
niches ^ accolade a son mur de fond garni de fenes- 
trages aveugles ^ soufBets et mouchettes (fig. 18) ; ces 
traces ^taient ddj^ ex^ut^s, comme on I'a vu, en 1334.* 

lis BOut k peu prfes identiques ^ ceux qui furent usit^s 
en France &. partir de 1400 environ. 

La nef de la cath^drale d'Exeter, b&tie entre 1308 
et 1338,' a dans ses fenestrages des soufflets et des 
mouchettes. Le trac^ est plus franchement flamboyant 
dans la grande baie de la facade de la cathMrale 
d'York (fig. 19), qui fut vitr^e en 1338.' 

' Vide 3. BQmm. Yailej (Huntingdomhire), p. 49; 

' T. A. Pngin 't X. W. Fugin: Hougblon-le-Spring (Durliam), p. 51; 

ExaiKplf of Gotkie ArdiUeatMre, Kiiigit«&d (VorthamptODBhiro), p. 63 ; 

Landres, 1S60, pi. 1 i S. lie tnc6 de Trent (BomerseUhire), p. 64; fledoD 

ce fenestisge marque d^jil una tenduice (rorkshire), p. 66, 66. 

Veil le (tyle perpendicnlaire. * V, ci.d««iii, p, 7S. 

* Lei ploi remtrqa^lei sont : Boston ' Par t'^T^que Stapledon. Lei vitm 

(Sharpe, ^ 47 ; Bond, pL en regard de furent poieei en 1317 et 1318 ; eu 132S, 

la p. 222), Sleaford (Sharpe, pi. 40, 41, on travBillait il U facade ; en 1388, on 

67), Heokington (Sborpe, pi. S8 et SO), fit une commajide de dauie Chanel qui 

Ewerbf, Donington. en coun de con- durent 6tre emplajSa & la charprnle it 

■trucUon en 18S1, Eelpringfaam, Cl>;- la aet (W, B. Lethab; : AnAUtelarat 

pole, Billingboroagh, KaTenbj, Prmnp. Sevitv), mai 1003), 

ton, awaton, Algartirk, Anwick, Leake, ' Cbirte-pirtie entre Boborl d'une 

Kirton et Holb^h, part et de 1 autre Thomai de Bencaton, 

lyautrei eiemplea de fenestragei gardien de la fabrique. Le Tsrre blin: 

Bambojanta sont publi£a par Sharpe : derail 6tre payd lii pence le pied, le 

Sainte-Marie de BeTsrlej, Ten 1330 i Terre de oouleur douie (Torre, m»., 

1340, p. 48, 44 i Cottingham (Yorkcbire) , f 8} . 
p. 46 ; Nantwich (Cheebire), p. 46, 48 ^ 
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Le style n'est pas moins comply tetnent flamboyant 
dans la rose sud du transept de la cath^drale de Lin- 
coin,' connue sous le nom d'(Eil de VSvique (Bishop's 



. 19. — CATS^DRILI I 



Eye), que Ton s'accorde ^ regarder comine una oeuvre 
■de 1340 environ. L'^vgque qui la fit ex^cuter serait, 

' T. Parker i Glouarg, pi. 264. 
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Belon Sharpe, Henry Burghersh, qui occupa le sifege de 
1320 k 1340. 

La grande baie du chevet de la chapelle de la Vierge 
h la cath^drate d'Ely est-elle de 1345 environ, comme 
le veut M. Prior ?' Ou bien rarmature de pierre fiit- 
elle ex^ut^e en m6me temps que la verrifere, pay4e en 
1373-4M 

Elle serait, pour cette derni^re date, fort archaique 
en Angleterre, quoiqu'elle tende d^j^ au trac^ perpen- 
diculaire ; en France, au contraire, elle eerait encore 
plus pr^coce que lea fendtree de la chapelle Saint-Jean- 
Baptiste de la cath^drale d'Amiens. -D^j^, ^ cette 
^poque, le trac^ perpendiculaire d^tr6nait en Angle- 
terre le trac^ flamboyant,* qui, sauf dans les ^glises 
rurales, ne fut gufere remis en usage aprfes rinterrnp- 
tion g^n^rale des travaux qu'amena la peste noire d» 
1349. 

Parmi les ^glises ionombrableB du XIV* si^cle anglais 
qui out des fenestrages flamboyants h, soumets, 
mouchettes et accolades, je si^ialerai encore, comme 
datees avec precision : la nef de Beverley, bfttie de 1320 
environ a la peste noire de 1349 ; I'dglise de Hingham 
^Norfolk), bltie par un certain Eermgius, qui en fiit 
recteur de 1316 a 1359.* 

Rien ne serait plus ais^ que de multiplier ces exemples, 
et il y a loin de cette abondance et de cette Constance des 
traces flamboyants depuis 1310 aux quelques accolades 
timides et aux quelques mouchettes que Ton pourrait 
relever dans certains fenestrages fran?ais dfes la seconds 
moiti^ du XIV* siecle. 

n feut ajouter qu'un petit nombre seulement des 
fenestrages onduleux du XIV* siecle anglais eat identique 
aux fenestrages flamboyants fran9ais : ailleurs, ce aont les 
m6mes ^Uments combines diff^remment. M. Fr. Bond 

' Beprisee de Ik nef de Wiiiche«l«r 
(1367 eoTiniD) ; tnuiaept de Qlouceetor, 
p. 146. p«r I'abM Wigmore (13S1-1337) ; 

- Sacritft Soil, 1374-1375 : " De ehceur de Qlouceiter, par les abb^a 
receptis de eiecutoribna domiiii Staunton et HorUra (1337-1377). Ce 
Johannia Bamet nuper epUcopi ehceur appartient plemement »u style 
Elienns Bd f&ctunm ocjnedam perpendiculaire qu'annoni^ieiit d£jjt les 
feceatne in capella beatee Mariie autiee morcGHui. 
juiU magn-jTTi iltare faotn in anno "* Brandon, Farith Ckurcktt, 41. 

precedents XX. U." (Stewart, p. 139.) 
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distin^e les fenestrages anglais de 1315 k 1360 en troU 
classeB ; 1° fenestrage refen,du en deux formes principalea 
d^tach^es de rextrados de la baie et trac^es gen^ralement 
en accolade. Elles se subdivisent en petitea formes 
(York, Hull, Exeter, Carlisle, Heckington, Hawton, 
Selby) ; avec grandes formes en tiers-point (Chipping- 
Norton, Thumham, Plympton Sainte-Marie, Exeter, 
Saint-Sauveur d'York) ; 2° fenestrage refendu en deux 
grandes formes en tiers-point dont un segment est form^ 
par Tintrados de la fenStre (Wymlngton, Hull, Sainte- 
Marie-Redcliffe, it Bristol) ; 3° fenestrages non subdivis^s 
en deux formes principales. Le type le plus usuel est le 
fenestrage r^ticuM qui prolonge les lignes des accolades 
jusqu'i 1 intrados de la fendtre, en creant un r^eeau de 
soufflets, et le trac6 flamboyant qui allonge davaotage la 
pointe de raccolade des formes et incline h, droite et h. 
gauche les mouchettes encadrant un soufflet central 
iSeuls, ces deux demiers types ne se distinguent pas des 
modules franjais du XIV si^cle. Le trace r^tlcul^ se voit 
au coU^jge de Merton, k Oxford, en 1310 ; au cloitre de 
Westminster, k ■ Little-Addington, k Frampton, k 
Bradwell, k Oidton (Suffolk) ; le trac^ flamboyant k 
Salford, Chipping-Norton, Gorton, Patrington, k la 
cl6ture du fond du sanctuaire de Beverley et dans celle 
de Sainte-Marguerite de Lynn, ceuvre de menuiserie." 

Dans le deuxiSme quart du XIV' si^cle, un tr^ grand 
nombre d'dglises rurales anglaises ont des fenfitres 
rectangulaires dont le linteau est soutenu sur un 
fenestrage qui forme une suite de petits arcs en accolade. 
On peut citer comme exemples de ce type usuel des fendtres 
des ^glises de Benington et Leverton (Lincolnshire).^ 

Un autre caract^re du style flamboyant est le 
chapiteau bas, rond ou polygoual, composd d'un simple 
corps de moulures ou garni d'une course de feuillage qui 
remplit la gorge que forme la corbeiUe d6prim6e. 

L architecture anglaise des XIIP et XlV' si^cles a des 
chapiteaux ronds, d^pourvus de sculpture, beaucoup plus 
souvent qu'en France. D^s la fin du XII' sifecle, k Weils, 

' Fr. Bond; Oothie Archilect«re, * RelevSs communique par Hr.Jolm 

p. 479 i. 489; Prior: OolMc Art, Bilson. D'autre* eiemplM de as tjpe 
p. an, 343, 877, 393. w Toicnt dans Parker, Olouarj, 

pi. 260-7, 
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par ezemple, les feuillages des chapiteaux ont uoe 
tendance h, se transformer do crochets en frise. Au 
XIII* sifecie, les chapiteaux d'un faisceau de colonnes se 
reunissent en un seul bouquet de feuillage : cette reunion 
forme un large ehapiteau de proportions trfes basses et, 
d^ 1290 ou 1300, sur le pilier central de la salle 
capitulaire de Wells,' nous voyons ce bouquet prendre 
les allures d'une frise oh branches et feuilliige ibrment 
une course horizontale continue, au lieu de remonber 
verticalement et par bouquets d^tacb^s corame eu 
France ; au XIV* sifecle, ce parti s'affirme plus nettement 
k Beverley* (fig. 20), K la cbapeUe de la Vierge d'Ely, 
dans le choeur de Selby," ^ Patrington* ; dans ces deux 



Tia. 20.— 0OI:t,£OIlLS DE BKVBBLET. CRAFITBAU a' 

derniers exemples, la masse transparente des feuillages 
ondul^s et frisks couvre d6jk de son trac^ en quart de 
rond non plus seulement, comme au XIII' si^ole, le haut 
de la corbeiUe concave, mais sa totality. C'est le type de 
ehapiteau qu'adoptera la France un demi-sifecle plus 
tard. 

Quant aux penetrations que fonnent souvent les 
moulures des arcs flamboyants dans un support ou 
pi^droit sans chapiteaux, il est int^ressant d'en citer en 
Aiigleterre des exemples pr^curseurs : dhs le XIIP si^cle, 
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ftu poi-tail nord de ChrJstchurch (Hampshire),' nous 
voyons six voussureB venir p^n^trer daus des fQts 
cyiindriques absolument comme dans des monuments du 
XV* sifecle fran5ais, avec cette diiF<^rence toutefois que 
ces flits ne sont que des tronjons de cylindres formant 
sommiers au-dessus des chapiteaux des colonnettee.* Pen 
apr^s 1302, dans le tombeau de Guillauine de la Marcbe, 



k Wells, les moulures des archivoltes ferment avec lea 
clochetoos des penetrations semblables k celles du style 
flamboyant (fig. 7). Vers 1330 h. 1340,^ au collateral 
nord du sauctuaire de Sainte-Marie de Beverley, nous 
voyons (fig. 21) les arcs formerets qui surmontent les 

' Figuri dBDB Prior: Oothie Art, pett« dUpoeilion en GoKOgnc, daoB lei 

p. 279. egli8«« d'Vceite et Uuitret (Qiroode) «t 

< On trouTC d^ 1b iieconde moitie du Loddve (H^rault). 

XIII' et le XIV siJcU dea e»emple> de » T. ci-dewui, p. 76. 
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arcades former avec lea ogives et lea tierC^rofis des 
pdndtrations et entre-croisementB tout ^ feit conformes 
aux combinaisons si fort en honneur en France au siMe 
suivant, et ces arcs p^n^trent et meurent dans les faces 
lat^rales planes des dossnrets, absolument oomme dans 
I'architecture flamboyante. 

II est h. remarquer que ce bas-edt^ (fig. 22) offre tons 
les caract^res de celle-cl dans sea vofltes, dana leure 
retomb^es, dans ses feneatrages et dans ses supports qui, 
d'un cflt^, ont des chapiteaux ronds et has a simples 
moulures on k feuillages frisks, et de Tantre ne sent qu'un 
faisceau de moulures sans chapiteaux, prolongeant 
jus<{u'au sol lea profils dee arcs des voAtes. 

Des supports aans chapiteaux existent en Angleterre 
dfea le XIII" sifecle, dans le porche de la salle capitulaire 
de Chester, mais comma peu aprfes il s'en rencontre aussi 
h. Saint-Germain d'Auxerre, K Saint- Pfere-sous-Vdzelay et 
dans la cath^drale d'Upsal, commenc^e par ifitienne de 
BoDneuil et ses compagnons fran^ais, ainsi qu'aux 
porches de Saint- Urbain de Troyes, je ii'insiate pas sur 
ce caract^re. Je laisserai ^galement de c6t^ les bases, 
malgr^ I'analogie de la base flamboyante avec certaines 
bases anglaises du XIV* Rifecle,' puisque Ton pent trouver, 
sans sortir de France, tous les ^l^meiits de revolution qui 
aboutit k cette dernifere base gothique.^ 

Ne voulant apporter que des arguments certains et 
jugeant ma thfeae auffisamment d^moiitr^e par ce qui 
pr^cMe, je n'insiaterai pus non plus, je I'ai dit, sur les 
profils de moulures ; remarquons cependant que la inoulu- 
ration romane anglaise eat singuliferement plus pr^coce 

aue la n6tre et que, d^s le d^but du XIII° sifecle sinon 
^6 la fin flu XII*, dans des Edifices tels que les 
cath^drales de Wells et de Chichester, on trouve des 
corps de moulures bien plus compliquds qu'en France et 
ou la preoccupation d'opposer des courbes aux contre- 
courbes apparalt beaucoup plus t6t que cheznous. Mais, 
quoique TAngleterre pr^c^e encore icl manifestement la 
France, rien ne prouve que, dans les moulures. lii. France 
ne serait pas arriv^e au mSme point d'^vohition au XV' 

' V. Fr. Bond, out. rite, pp. 418, ' T. Berty : AnHiiain de CareM- 

6S3, e»T; T. nuHi In luaes de Wglite ologat/ranfiu, 1802. 
Saint e Marie k Beverlej. 
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siecle sans lea exemples anglais, c'est pourquoi je renouce 
k r^tude de ee point special. 

On peut, de m3me, se demander si le golit des arcs k 
trac^ surbaiss^s, si frappants d^s le XIIP siecle dans la 
cath6drale de Salisbury, le d^mbulatoire de Tewkesbury 
et autres Edifices et, en 1360, ^ Gloucester, a ou n'a 
pas inspire la mSme tendance k uotre style flamboyant, 
car les traces de ces arcs d^prim^ ue sont pas les 
mSmes. 

Les preuves que j'ai donndes de I'origine anglaise du 
style flamboyant eont trop maaifestes et s'appuient sur 
trop d'exemples pour qu'il fitille ehercher k les renforcer 
de pr^somptions moins bien ^tablies. 

De tout temps, le contact des peuples a produit des 
echauges d'art comme des ^changes de denr^es ; k 
r^poque romane, les croisades et surtout les p^lerinages 
ont permis aux occidentaux de trouver dans I'art alors 
sup^rieur de I'empire byzantin des modules qui ont vivifi^ 
I'art roman ; h, son tourg-I'art gothique fran^ais a p^n^tr^ 
la chr^tient^ tout entifere ; les arts de I'ltalie ont 6t6 
import^s ou exportds plus que ceux de toute autre nation ; 
elle a adopts I'art grec, puis rdpandu dana tout I'empire 
I'art gr630-romaiii ; au XI' sifecle, I'^cole bourguignonne 
et I'^cole normande out b^ndfici^ d'apports d'art lombard, 
gr^e aux abb^s Guillaume et Laufranc ; au XII", les 
Clunistes, au XIII', les Cisterciens, important k leur tour 
i'art franjais dans la P^ninsule ; au XV' siecle, I'art 
germanique pdndtre a Milan, mais bientdt, avec la 
Kenaissance, Tart italien conquiert toute la chr^tient^, 

L'AUemagne a moins donndet moins re9U ; cependant, 
I'art germanique roman a influence les Flandres, la 
Cbampagne, la Lorraine et la valMe du Rhflne, et I'art 
gothique fl'an9ais a pris ensuite en Allemague une 
^clatante revancbe. 

L'Espagne a presque tout rcQu de la France et a 
attendu I'av^nement des J^auites pour r^pandre par tout 
le monde son style le moins beureux. 

Pourquoi I'Angieterre, qui a recu de Normandie son 
style roman et de I'lle de Prance, de la Champagne, de la 
Bourgogne ou de la Normandie ses premiers modules 
gothiquea, n'aurait-elle fait que garder pour elle, sans 
jamais la faire accepter par ses voisins, une part de ses 
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creations d'art ? Le ph^nomfene serait exceptionnel et 
invraisemblable, et, en fait, il ne s'est pas produit. 

Au XIV' allele, I'influence anglaise existe en Espagne : 
h Leon, la statue tombale du roi Ordollo II tire I'^p^e ; 
une statue tombale de I'abbave de Roncevaux {qui avait 
des possessions a Londres) a les jambes croisees, de meme 
qu'une autre statue tombale coDserv^ au mus^e de 
Perpignan. Ces deux gestes sont sp^ciaux aux statues 
funlraires anglaises. Dans I'ile de Cbypre, it I'abbaye 
de Lapals, qui flit b3,tie vers le milieu du XIV' slfecle. les 
chapiteauxdu cloitre et du dortoirn'ont pasletypefranjais 
h, deux rangs de bouquets de feuillage, mais le type anglais, 
en masses de feuillage de profil convexe, et les salles basses 
sous le r^fectoire sont tellement identlquesi la salle basse 
de I'ancien h6pital d'York qu'une communaut^ d'origine 
est r^vidence meme. 

II serait sans exemple que des conqu^rants n'aient 
importe aucune mode artistique lorsqu'ils ont occupy 
quelque temps et en nombre un pays. D'ailleurs, im© 
preuve irrefutable des rapports artistiques de la France 
avec TAngleterre au XV' si^cle n'est-eUe pas dans la 
prodigieuse quantity de sculptures d'alb^tre anglais, 
principalement de I'^cole de Nottingbam, qui furent alors 
import^s dans toute la France?' 

Au XV" ou XVI' si^le quand les Anglais ^taient bel et 
bien chassis de France, sans parler de la ville de Calais qui 
continuait de leur appartenir, un reflet de leur art s'est 
manifesto parfois dans nos provinces du nord : On 
pourrait ajouter quelque peu k la liste admise par 
M, Anthyme Saint Paul des monuments fran^ais qui 
ont subi I'influence anglaise : peut-fStre, dhs avant I'm- 
vasion, la vollte du carr^ du transept de la catb^drale 
d'Amiens et les fenestrages des cbapelles de sa nef, que 
coupe' liorizontalement une arcature, concourraient-ils h, 

' L'origine dfl cei albitrea a ^tj long- Saint^oh'aHo'pe •■Oti the Early WorUng 

temps iDconDue chei nous. Qaj lea of Atabarter in Snglaid, Archatologiiiat 

fait venir de Sftiat-Claude {Oloaairf Journal, t. 61. p. 221 (1904), et. On tha 

archiologiqu*, p. 1) ; le re«rette abb£ Scvlpttired Alabatltr TabUti called 

Bouillet, en tenlant d'en faire un riool- Saint-Johii'ii Meadi, Jrcharologia, t. 62 

lement (BulUlin MonvnutHlal, 1901), (1891). Tht Bfginningt of GotUa 

De o'eet psi prtmoTK^. but leur proTe- Arehileefure dans le Jevmal of tit 

Dance. llaU elle est lod^niahle, comme Soi/al Inttilulr of Sritiih ArrkitrHi, 

ralt«etant lee tombes d'albUre de vol. VI, Hrd Berii-s, pp. 269-S69, S8^ 

I'ADKleterre, niaintes autrea eeulptures 319, 346-849. 
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t^moigner que les maltres de I'ajuvre n'ignoraient pas les 
modes d'outre-Manche ; en tous cas, vers 1500, les ^glises 
de Saint Martin d'Ardinghem et de Dourier (Pas de 
Calais) ont des fenestrages coupes horizontalement par 
des traverses, qui peuvent 6tre d'inspiration anglaiae, et 
pour la seconde de ces ^glises, construite en 1505, una 
description du XVI* sifecle^dit ibrmellement que les sieura 
de Cr^ui Tent iait b4tir seloii le beau dessin qu'Us 
avoient rapports d'Angleterre." 

On Bait aussi qu'au XV" peut-6tre et certainement 
au XVI' sifecle la Flandre a adopts I' arc Tudor. 

Pourquoi done I'art de I'Angleterre aurait-il ^t^ sans 
influence chez nous au moment oil les Anglais occupaient 
la capitale et la majeure partie du territoire de la France ? 
Personne ne nie que les guerres d'ltalie, bien plus courtea 
et de moindre portde, aient singuli^rement favoris^ plus 
tard la diffusion dea modules de la Benaissance ; pourquoi 
dctfic, lorsque les formes du XIV* sifecle anglais se 
reproduisent en France au XV', au moment ob I'Angle- 
terre e'est presque annexe notre pays, refuserait-on de 
voir dans ce faic une Influence anglaise ? L'iufluence est 
d'autant plus certalne que les formes abitraires du style 
flamboyant ne sont certes pas de celles oil conduisent 
I'instinct et le raisonnement. Liemes et tiercerons, 
accolades, soufliets et mouchettes sont, k tout prendre, 
des caprices ddcoratifs qui n'ont pas dfl tous s'inventer 
deux fois sans que les peuples voisins qui les ont adopt^s 
se soient donn^ le mot. 

Si j'ai trop insists sur des Evidences, c'est que je suts 
surpris que ces constatations n'aient pas toutes ^t^ faites 
dfes longtemps et, du fait qu'elles ne I'ont pas 6i6, on 
pent d^uire combien il est n^cessaire i nos etudes de 
pouaser lea investigations au delk. des frontiferes. 

Cest ce que nous n^gligeons trap parfois en France, 
surtout pour I'Angleterre. Ainsi, pour ^tudier les origines 
de la structure gothique, on a discut^ bien des ann^es 
sans tenir compte des voltes de Durham et autres 
exemples tr^s auciens d' arcs-ogives r^vdl^s depuis peu 'k 
la France par M. John Bilson' ; pendant de longues 

' Voir B&ron A. de Calonne, Dictant- ' La pramiirti croitSgt fogieti de 

aaire iitioriqut du Pat dt Calait, rAngltlerre, Stvui dt FArl c/irilien, 

Arro*d<4*tme»t de Xontretia, Arru. 1901. 
1S79, in-8°, drt. Dourier. 
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ann^s, on a pu sigiialer, reproduire, coUectioiiner, mdme 
inventorier les alMtres sculpts anglais du XV* si^e, 
qui abondent chez noxis, sans soupfonoer leur origine ; 
et, hier encore, un de nos maltres refiisait de croire \ 
Torigine anglaise du style flamboyant. 

Dautres ignorances m consteteraient peut-Stre de 
I'autre c6t^ de la Manche, aussi une entente uordiale des 
arch^logues de ses deux rives doit-elle dtre f^conde et 
d^irable. Pour ma part, je n'aurais pu fairs ce m^moire 
ce qu'il est sans lamicale obligeance de mes confreres 
anglais, et ce m'est un agrdable devoir de remercier ici 
trfes cordialement ceux qui ont seconds mes recherches, 
v^rlfi^ et compl^td les examples et les dates sur lesquels 
repose ma demonstration et m'en ont fourni I'illustration, 
J'exprime done ma plus sincere gratitude ^ M. C. R. 
Peers, h M. Bond, auteur d'un magistral ouvrage sur 
I'art gothique anglais, k M. Prior, qui nous a t6v4H la 
sculpture de son pays, ^ M. J, V. Saunders, au Dr. E. 
H. Hewlett et k M. Ch. Goulding, qui ont bien voulu faire 
tout exprfes pour ces pages plusieurs pbotographies 
d'exemples importants, en6n et surtout k la sfire Erudition 
et k I'excellente amiti^ de M. John Bilson. 
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A. ADDITIONAL NOTES ON LEADEN FONTS. 

B. ADDITIONAL NOTES ON FONTS WITH REPRESENTATIONS 



OF THE SEVEN SACRAMENTS. 



Bj ALFRED C. FRYER, Esq,, Ph.D., F.9A. 

A. Additional notes on Leaden Fonts. 

Since my paper on " Iieaden Fonts " was printed in 
the Archaeological Journal for 1900* two more leaden 
fonts have to be recorded, and notice of one which has 
now disappeared must also be appended. 

In the year 1898, the Rev. B. J. S. Kerby was insti- 
tuted Vicar of the Church of the Holy Trinity at Penn, 
in Buckinghamshire. The font was coated over with 
colour and believed to be constructed of stone, but one 
day the vicar tapped it with his knuckle and it appeared 
to him that it did not sound like stone. So he applied 
his knife, discovered it was a leaden bowl, and had it 
cleaned and restored to its present condition. (Plate I.) 

This circular bowl* is quite plain and is scratched all 
over with initials and dates, the earliest of which is 1625. 
It stands on a low pillar* having a round base,"* and this 
rests on a circular platform of 1 foot 3 inches in height 
with a circumference of 7 feet 6^ inches. 

It was Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S,A., who first drew 
my attention to a rectangular leaden vessel standing on 
the lawn of Greatham House, near Pulborough, In 
Sussex, This vessel is constructed of sheet lead about 

' Read before the Ueeting ot the 3 iachea. Ii)t«nial di»meter = 1 foot 

Intiiinte, on the 2tid Mb;, 1906. 8i iooliei. 

> See Areh. Jottrn.. Vol. LTII ' The pJUsr - Hi inchei in height 

(Second SeiicB VII), 1900. having a cinMimferenee of 8 UeK 

^ Ext«nul depth of boTl •= 1 foot. 6 inchei. 
Internal drpth — 81 inches. Rim — ' The baas i« 61 inches in depth with 



« circumference of 4 feet 6 inchea. 
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^ inch in thickness, and the top measures 1 foot 8 inches 
by 1 foot 7 inches, having a depth of 9^ inches outside. 
There is a little foot at each corner, and in the middle ot 
two opposite sides are indications of where the lock and 
hinge for a cover have heen placed. There are many 
scratches on the outside, which has recently been painted 



white by the owner of Greatham House ; and in the centre 
of three of the faces may be found a small raised circle 
having a diameter of 2^ inches The leaden vessel stands 
on a stem' possessing a round capital" and a square base.' 
{Plate 11) 

' The stem ii 111 inches in height depth posaesiing a circumference of 

bsTing & circumfereDce ot 2 fwt 6 feet 2 inches, 

10 inohee. ' The bsse or plinth is 1 foot Z incbea 

' The round oapit&I i> 3 inches in sijuaro bj 6 inolies in depth. 
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At the present time this vessel is being used as a flower- 
pot ; but it is not unlikely that it was the ancient font of 
Greatham Churcli. The church was restored about forty 
years ago and glories in a brand new font. The old font 
was discarded at the restoration, and, as the lawn of 
Greatham House adjoins the churchyard, it was doubtless 
placed there for preservation. At first it was conjectured 
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that this leaden vessel might be the lead-lining of a stone 
font, but it is scarcely likely that a lead- lining would have 
raised circles as ornamentation upon three of the sides. 

In the year 1828 there existed a leaden font in the 
church at Leigh, in Surrey, for a writer in The Gentle- 
man's Magazine^ of that date remarks that in this church 

■ See The Geatltmak'i Xagaiint tor 1S28, Put I, p. 469. 
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" the font is a large stone, surmounted by a leaden reser- 
voir." Since this was written the leaden font in Leigh 
Church has disappeared and been replaced by a stone one. 
I venture to take this opportunity of correctiug an 
error which unfortunately appeared in my paper on 
" Leaden Fonts "' respecting the one in the chureh of 
St. Mary the Virgin at Burgbill, in Herefordshire. 
(Plate III, figa 1 and 2.) In the early years of last 
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century the tower of this church gave way^ and seriously 
crushed and damaged the font, which was removed to 
the vestry for safety. In the year 1880 the font was 
restored^ by the late Lord Saye and Sele, Archdeacon of 

' See Arch, Joum.. Vol. LVII ooasisting of thirteen niches contaioing 

(Second Seriei, VII). 1900, pp. 45-4fi. mutilated figures. One has a nimbus 

' The t«wsr wm rebuilt in 1812. and is doubtless inleDded for our ]>>rd, 

' The leaden bowl lias a circuni' aad the other Ggurei for Hij twelve 

forence of 67 inches, aud the border apostles. The external depth of the 

(4J inches in depth) eonsists of ft bowl ii 13 inches, and the ioternaldepth 

flowing scroll pattern. The bowl is ia 9t inches. 
placed on the ancient stone pedestal 
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Hereford. While endeavouring to straighten the lead 
it was found to be so thin that the lower omameatal 
portion was lost. So the font was relined and 
strengthened on the outside by the present moulding. 

The museums of Gloucester, Maidstone, and Lewes 
each possess a small leaden vessel, and it has been claimed 
by some writers that these are fonts, but it is very prob- 
lematical if they were ever used for the baptismal rite. 

The one in Lewes Castle is a rectangular vessel, 
14 inches long by 8 inches high. It had iron handles, of 
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which parts remain, and it is ornamented with rows of 
dots, while the front ia adorned with a triangle containing 
a pattern and a small cross. The leaden vessel in Maid- 
stone Museum is somewhat dilapidated. It is circular in 
shape, and was found in the Medway. It has a diameter 
of 11 i inches, and is only 3^ inches high. The rim is 
half an inch wide, and is supported by twelve flanges. 
At each of two opposite points m the rim are two flanges 
which meet at right angles. This arrangement is intended 
to support an arched handle which was inserted at three 
points. The spaces between the flanges are decorated in 
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low relief with an ornament of gracefiil foliage.' The 
leaden vessel in Gloucester Museum is considered to he 
thirteenth century workmanship, and was found at the 
old Woodchester Church in Gloucestershire. The bottom 
is a circular disc of lead, and on this are placed four sheets 
of lead, thus giving the vessel a rectangular shape at the 
top of 6 J inches square. The circular base has a diameter 
of 8j inches,' and the vessel is 7^ inches high. The four 
sides bear impressions from the same mould. These give 
us the emblems of the Crucifixion with the heads of 
Pontius Pilate and the High Priest, while below is the 
dead Christ on the knees of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
His head and feet are supported by two kneeling figures 
which are doubtless intended for St. John and St. Mary 
Magdalen. The panel is surrounded by an elegant border 
of trailing vine leaves. 

Some years ago Mr. C. Roach Smith described another 
leaden vessel, found at Felixstowe, which, he considered, 
belonged to the tenth century. " It had lost its rim, but 
seems to have retained some traces of two or three 
flanges. It was 6 inches high, 31 inches in circumference, 
and had an iron handle. Tnere were but four ornaments 
on its exterior, each of which represented a stiff-stalked 
plant with leaves and flowers at its base, having also two 
branches each, like the central stem, ending in three 



It is difficult to surmise what was the use originally 
made of these four small leaden vessels. The one from 
Woodchester is thought to have been a lavabo for washing 
the priest's hands at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. 
The others may have been for a simUar purpose. At any 
rate, they were portable, having handles. Were they Holy 
Water stoups, or is it possible that they were salt-cellai-s V 

B. Additional Notes on Fonts with 'Rephesenta- 

TI0N8 OF THE SeTBN SacRAMENTS. 

Since my paper on " Fonts with representations of 
the Seven Sacraments " appeared in the ArcliaeologicaL 

' See Arehatologia Caittiana, Vol. trated id a paper on " Eagtuh Lead 

XII, p. 3(10. B'ontB"bjMr. LawreacBWMTer.F.S.A., 

* Ibid. JD the AnhiUetural Srvievt, Vol. XIX, 

Thrae imall leodeD Teraeli are illui. pp. 99-100 (Uarcb, 1906). 
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J'owncd,^ another font belonging to this series has been 
recorded. This font stands in the interesting church of 
St. Nicolas at Denston, in Suffolk, and my attention was 
drawn to it by Mr. V. B. Redstone. {Plate IV. ) 

The bowP is octagonal like all the others belonging to 
this class, and it is supported' by eight half angels having 



their wings extended and their hands clasped or placed 
on their breasts. The pillar* is adorned with eight 
shallow trefoil -beaded niches. The square plinth* upon 
w^hich the pillar rests is modern, 

' See Arch. Journ.. Tol. LIX (Second Diameter of interior of bowl - 1 fo> 

Seriea, Tol. IX), 1»0S, p. 17. 11 inches. 

' Bavl and chamfer — Ifoot 11 inches ' The chunfer " 8i inchei. 

(bowl •■ 1 foot 2i tnche», chamtei- — * The pillar — 1 foot It inches, with 

8 fc inches). Rim •- 4 ischei. Interior a bur of Tiinchea. 
depth of bowl =^ 1 foot 2 inchea. ' Tlie plinth a 2 feet 4 inches square 

X 3| incbei in depth. 
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The heads of the sculptured figures in the eight panels' 
are sadly mutilated, and each panel has rays of glory 
behind the carving emanating from the centre. This 
same_peculiarity is found on the fonts at Great Glemh&ni 
and Woodbridge, which are also in the county of Suffolk, 

The eighth panel represents the Crucifixion, and on 
either side of the crucified Saviour, which is sadly muti- 
lated, stands the figures of the Blessed Virgin Mary and 
St. John the Evangelist. 

The seven sacraments are not arranged in their correct 
order and reckoning from the eighth panel we have Ordi- 
nation, Matrimony, Baptism, Confirmation, Penance, the 
Holy Eucharist and Extreme Unction. The sculptor has 
placed Baptism and Extreme Unction on the opposite side 
as if to indicate that they were the first and last of the 
sacraments to be received. 

Baptism is denoted by a fifteenth-century octagonal 
font standing on two steps, and having the bowl adorned 
with quatre-foils and tne pillar with shallow niches. 
The pi'iest stands behind the font and is vested in sur- 
plice and stole, and he is reading from an open book held 
by an acolyte vested in a surplice with long sleeves. 
The god-parents are a man and a woman. The man la 
dressed in a long gown and he holds a round cap in one 
hand, while the woman carries the infant candidate fur 
baptism. The butterfly head-dress of the godmother 
indicates that the font dates back to the latter years of 
the fifteenth century. 

In the panel representing the rite of Confirmation we 
find a bishop, vested in cope and mitre, holding a book, 
while a woman dressed in a gown with long sleeves carries 
the infent candidate. 

Penance is portrayed by a priest who is vested in sur- 

Elice and stole and seated in a panelled pew. A woman 
neels before him, and two other penitents— a man and a 
woman — approach the confessional. The woman is dressed 
in a gown with sleeves and a tight-fitting bodice. 

In the panel for the Holy Eucharist we find an altar 
with a chalice placed upon it. There are no candlesticks 
or cross upon the altar, and the priest, who is vested in 
alb and stole, is communicating a man and a woman. 

' Eftcli pnne! — 10^ incliea x 8 iucfaet. 
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The maD is dressed in a long gown, and the woman has 
a tight-fitting bodice and a Ijutterfly head-dress. A 
server, vested in a surplice, kneels near the altar. 

A priest is uniting the hands of a man and a woman In 
the panel for matrimony ; and a bishop is ordaining a 
candidate for the sacred ministir in the sculpture depict- 
ing the rite of Ordination. Extreme Unction shows a 
dying man in his bed. The coverlet is turned down 
and the priest, vested in surplice and stole, is anointing 
him. The acolyte, vested in a long surplice, holds some 
object which may be either the open ritual or the casket of 
oil. The bed of the dying man has presented some 
difficulty to the sculptor, who has depicted it raised up 
and placed at an angle of about forty -five degrees. 
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THE ELEVENTH CENTURY EAST-ENDS OF ST. AUGUSTINE'S, 
CANTERBURY, AND ST. MARY'S, YORK.' 

By JOUN BILSOK. F.S.A. 

The relations between the architecture of Normandy 
and England during the period immediately following 
the Norman Conquest were of so intimate a character 
that it is impossible adequately to study the one without 
the other. Architectural influence from Normandy had 
indeed been felt in England during the reign of Edward 
the Confessor, but when the Conqueror had made him- 
self master in his new kingdom, cathedral and abbey 
churches were rebuilt on a scale hitherto unknown either 
in Normandy or England. Indeed there is reason to 
believe that, at the close of the eleventh century, 
England, rather than Normandy, had become the true 
foyer of the Norman school. 

The recovery of the plans of any of these great 
churches must therefore oe a matter of considerable 
advantage to architectural archaeology. Recent excava- 
tions have miide known to us the plans of the cheveta of 
the churches of two very important Benedictine abbeys 
in England, St. Augustine's, Canterbury, and St. Mary's, 
York, both of which were constructed between the 
Norman Conquest of England and the end of the eleventh 
century. Their plans illustrate two types of eastern 
termination which were adopted for the greater churches 
of England at this time. At St. Mary's, York, the 
aisles or chapels which flank the apsidal choir stop at the 
springing of the major apse. St. Augustine's, Canterbury, 
on the other hand, was planned with an ambulatory and 
radiating chapels. 

I propose to notice here such of the remains of the 
eleventh century as have been discovered in the recent 

MonitKmtal, LXIX, pp. 209-S2S 
(1905), uDd ii publialied here vith tha 
conuDtr of the dirtcteur, M. Eug&na 
LefSTW-PontBlis. 
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excavations on the sites of these two churches. On the 
accompanying plans/ walls and foundations of the 
eleventh century which have been uncovered are shown 
black, while conjectural parts of this period are hatched. 
Some later alterations have been suppressed in the plans. 

St. Auodstine's, Cantebbury. 

The abbey of SS. Peter and Paul {which in later times 
became known as the abbey of St. Augustine*) was 
founded outside the walls of Canterbury by Augustine, 
the first archbishop of Canterbury, who was sent on a 
mission to England by Pope Gregory I. in 597, and who 
died between 604 and 610.' A chapel dedicated to the 
Virgin was built to the east of the abbey church between 
616 and 618 by Eadbald, the son of ^thelbert. To the 
south-east was built the chapel of St. Pancras, probably 
by Augustine himself.* Abbot Wuliric, who died in 
1059, took down the west part of the oratory of the 
Virgin, and the east end of the abbey church, and began 
to build between the two,* The building was stopped 
by his death, and remained unfinished when Scotland 
(natione Normanntis*) became abbot in 1070. Scotland 
at once set about rebuilding the church on a larger scale. 
He pulled down the unfinished work of Wulnic, and, 
after having translated the relics of all those buried in 
the oratory of the Virgin, he built on its site a crypt 
dedicated to the Virgin, over which he erected the 

' I owe thaw two plani to the Augiutinni, led luooenor ejui L»ur«n- 
kindneti of two of m; frisudB, that of tiiu consecr&rit." Matdae Riitoria 



. Augaatins'a, C&nHrbury, to Mr. Escltiiattiaa Otatit Angiomm, lib. I, 



Huold Brakspear, F.S.A,, niid that of _ 

'■■ Mmj'». York, to Mr. W. H. ^ The remaim o( the chapel ot St. 



Brierlef, F.S.A., who luperintended Fancnu were inmtigated in 1900. 

ths eicaratioDS. Thej are f uUf daiorib«d and illiutnted 

* Not to be conftued with Chriit in ArckiuoUigia Cantiana, XXV, 2iZ, 

Churoh, the cathedral. bj Mr. W, H, St. John Hope, M.A,, 

' [Augualinui) " fecit autam et to whom I am indebted tor mucli 

monaaterium nan longe ab ipia riTitata information. 



. . ^Ju* bortatu, ^ Ckromca Oul. Tkora dt rebiu 

AedilbercE eccletiam beatoriuu apoato- gtttU abbattm Sancti Atiyutlini Can- 

loriun Petri et t>suli a fundamentis laariat (in Twjaden'a JiiMtoriat A»gli- 

oonatmxit, ac diTenia donia ditarit, ia canae Scriptorei Dicem, London, 1652), 

qua et ipaioi Auguatini, et omnium cap. *i, § 7. The chroniole written hj 

epiwxiporum Uorurernenaiuin, aimul et William Thome, who was a monk of 

regum Cantiae poni corpora pooent. the abbe;, extendi down to 1397. 

Quam tamen ecoleiiam nou ipse ' Ibid., cap. Tit, S 1. 
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shrines of St. Augustine and his fellows.' As we are 
told that Abbot Scotland previously went to Rome and 
obtained the consent of Pope Alexander II. to his 
proposed rebuilding and translation of the relics,* we may 
presume that the work was commenced between his 
election in 1070 and the death of the Pope in 1073. 
Before his death in 1087, Abbot Scotland had finished 
the new work from the oratory of the Virgin as far as 
the "porticus" of St. Augustine. The church was 
completed by his successor, Wydo, who died in 1091.* 

In 1900 a field which included a lai^e part of the site 
of the abbey buildings was purchased by a committee 
of archaeologists, and aftei' investigating the remains of 
the chapel of St. Pancras, excavations were commenced 
which have resulted in the discovery of the lower parts 
of the walls of the choir and transept of the church ouilt 
by Abbot Scotland, and completed by his successor, as 
well as some considerable remains of the conventual 
buildings.* 

The plan of the church comprised an apsidal choir, 
with ambulatory and three radiating chapels, beneath all 
of which extended a crypt ; a transept, with a single 
apsidal chapel on the east side of each arm ; and a nave 
with aisles, which seems to have been twelve bays in 
length, including the two western towers.' 

The walls of Uie crypt were found to he standing to a 
considerable height m some places, especially on the 

' " In eod«iii loco cripte beatae deceuor bdiu SootUndui morte pro- 

Tirgini coDrtruitnr, et super ipfaiii hibenM ad ■ammum perftcvTi dud 

criptHiD thnlaiDus nnctj Auguitini eata potuit foeliciter c-oniuiniiiaTit et de 

■nil pudis tr&nifemidit et principiun trangferendi* nactia efGcacit«r rlabor- 

ftpoitolonim domaa cacumioBl ur iiculi Hvlt." Ibid., ap. Tiii, § 3. 

noDc apparet. Perfecit autem Ablai * ¥ot a full descriplioa of thrae 

ScDtlandua jptnm opos novtlni incipi- eicaTatioui, lee a paper by Mr. Sebaa- 

endo a aupradicto Virginia oratorio tian Erana, jun., in Arduitoloyia 

uaquf ad porticum aancti Jueuatini CaKliana, XXVI, 1. Some further 

in qua antiqaitua quieacebal, Vnum remain* oF Ihe coDTentoal buildinga 

ipaum ScotUndum nlteriua in opua Iibts been difcorered aicee Mr. Erana' 

procedere mora obria prohibebat. paper waa written. 

Cujua ramen auccesior Wjdo lam in ' The aite of tbe naTS baa not ;et 

eocleaiae fabrica conaummandtk qnam been excB*aled, but aome remaina of 

in aanclia Iranaferendia quod ipae tbe wall of the north uale are atand-'ng 

dimiaerat atreDuisi-ima adimplSTit." above ground. The aiale waa coTerrd 

Ibid., cap. Tji, 5 r. with groined (unribbed) Taulting. See 

' Ibid., cap. Tii. § 7. Journal of the Sogal Jnttilult of 

' •' Anno Domini M liiiii Wjdo Briliih ArthHtett, Vol. TI {3rd 

hano eocWiam dignitate paalorali ceriea), 291. 
gubemana eecleaiam anani qnam prae- 
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south side, where the wall of the aisle remains up to 
some distance about the springing of the vaults. Much 
of the feeing had been removed, but everywhere sufficient 
was left to enable a complete plan to be recovered. 
(Plate I.) 

The crypt was entered by steps descending from the 
transept through two doorways, one fit the end of each 
aisle. The crypt and its ambulatory comprised four 
straight bays and an apse of seven bays, with three 
apsidal chapels opening out of the alternate bays of the 
ambulatory. (>f the windows which lighted the crypt, 
only one remains unaltered, that between the central 
and southern apsidal chapels ; the others had been 
enlarged in the fourteenth century. The exterior of the 
walls of the ambulatovy and of the apsidal chapels had 
pilaster buttresses of shcht projection. 

The straight part of the ciypt had piers of oblong plan, 
to the north and south sides of which were attached 
pilasters which received the transverse arches of the 
vaults; these pilasters were flanked on each side. by a 
secondary pilast-er which received the gi-oin. On the 
west wall of the central part of the crypt and on the 
walls of the aisles, the Imys were divided Joy similar 
pilasters. The pilasters were surmounted by chamfered 
imposts. The groined vaults which covered the aisles 
were pronounced oblongs on plan, and enough remains on 
the south side to show that the curves of the transverse 
arches were depressed {i.€. lower than a semicircle). 
Doubtless the arches of the main arcades would be semi- 
circular (perhaps stilted), and the depressed curve of the 
transverse arches would result from the Norman practice 
of keeping the crowns of their groined vaults at nearly 
the same level. The vaults were, as usual, constriicted 
in rubble and plastered, but it is worthy of remark 
that the transverse arches were also constructed in 
rubble and plastered.' 

The piers of the apse were of similar plan, but instead 
of being simple oblongs, their sides were oblique, 
radiating towards the centre of the apse. The vaults of 

' The tune metLiid m* «iiiplo}«d in od this crypt in the Traiitactioiu of lh« 
the Tudti of the orjpt of Worceiter So/ial iHttiluU of Brilith ArekitKlt, 
MthedraL See Frofeaior Willis' paper 1862-3, p. 210. 
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the central part of the crypt were supported by two rows 
of columns, continued into the principal apse. The bases 
only of five of these columns remain ; their shafts were 

r' ndrical, the two easternmost being of greater diameter 
n the others. Fmm fragments found in the 
excavations, the capitals of these shafts were evidently 
cushions, with the semicircular lines on the faces of the 
cubes and the mitre between the cones which are 
characteristic of the capitals at Winchester and other 
Anglo-Norman churches of the end of the eleventh 
century. This is worth notice, for several of the earliest 
churches in England after the Norman Conquest show, 
nbt the cushion form, but the volute capital/ which was 
the typical form in Normandy at this period. Of the 
vaults of the central part of the crypt, nothing remains, 
but the supports enable us to reconstitute their plan. 

The pilasters attached to the inner side of the six piers 
of the principal apse are a little wider (1 foot 7 inches) 
than the pilasters attached to the piers of the straight 
part of the crypt and to the walls of the aisles (these are 
only I foot l|- inches in width). The pilasters at the 
bacK of these six pillars are a little wider stiU (2 feet 
4 inches), while those on the wall of the ambulatory are 
still wider (3 feet 6 inches). It follows that the radiating 
arches across the ambulatory must have had tapering 
sides, increasing in width towards the wall of the 
ambulatory.* 

Of the three chapels which open out of the alternate 
bays of the ambulator)', the northern and southern are 
semicircular on plan. The eastern chapel is of greater 
projection, and its plan is of the horae-shoe torm. 

The grave of Abbot Scotland was found in the centre 
of the crypt, within the principal apse. Within the 
leaden comn was found a plate bearing this inscription, 
in Lombardic characters : — 

ANNO AB INCABNATIONE DOMINI MLXXXYU 
OBIiT SCOTLANDVS ABBAS V IDVS SEPTEMBRI8 



' Cbapel in the Tower of London, of the chapel in the Toirer of Iiondon. 

Linooln Cathedral {west front), Bijlh See Vttiula ManMmenla, Vol. IV, 

and Lutingljam. pt. 48. 
" Thia U Ebe cave in the smbulator; 
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It may be useful to add some general remarks on 
analogous plans of this period in England. 

The abbey-church of Westminster, built by King 
Edward the Confessor (1041-1066), had an ambulatory, 
according to Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite. ' After the 
Norman Conquest the ambulatory plan was adopted for 
several of the larger churches, of which St. Augustine's, 
Canterbury, would appear to be one of the earliest. 
Among the principal of these may be named the cathedral 
churches of Wincnester (commenced in 1079), Worcester 
(commenced m 1084), and Norwich (commenced in 1096), 
and the abbey churches of Gloucester (commenced in 
1089), Bury St. Edmunds (conunenced by Baldwin, abbot 
from 1065 to 1097), and Tewkesbury (end of eleventh 
century, dedicated in 1123). The straight part of the 
choir of Winchester had four bayB, Gloucester three, 
Worcester three, Norwich four, Bury St. Edmunds five, 
and Tewkesbury two. The apses of Winchester and 
Norwich each comprised five bays ; of Gloucester, Bury 
St. Edmunds and Tewkesbury three ; and of Worcester 
seven, as at St. Augustine's, Canterbury. Gloucester, 
Norwich, Bury St. Edmunds, and probably Worcester, 
had three radiating chapels. At Winchester there was 
an apsidal eastern chapel, but, instead of the usual 
radiating chapels, there was a curiously planned square- 
ended chapel on each side. 

Three of these churches — Winchester, Gloucester, and 
Worcester — have, like St. Augustine's, Canterbury, vast 
crypts beneath their choirs, ambulatories and chapels.' 
For the purpose of comparison, I reproduce diagrams of 
the plans of these crypta in the accompanying 
illustration.* (Plate IL) 

In all these crypts, the bays of the apse appear to he 
set out, not from the chord of the semicircle, but from the 

' ArehataltMicalJoiimal, LJ,1A. TFinehattr, bj John Brittou (1817) j 

' Burj St. Edmands stao had luoh A that of Gloucester from OUnieattr 

etjfl, bat wa odIj know iti general Cathedral, Sota a»d Stttchtt, by 

' Frederiok B. WaUer (1890); and that 

of Woreoitar from Profeuor Willi*' 

ii of'apariod later than plui (lee above), and tiom Mr. Harold 

r connderatioD. ilrakspear'i plan in Tht Biiildar, 

■ The plan of the crTpt of Winchester IiXIIl,I07. In the plans here ropro- 

'-■ ■ "" ■ ' ' ■'- ■'■- dnced the windows are omitted. 
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eaaternmost transverse arch of the straight part. The 
distance of the centre of the semicircle from this latter 
seems to be governed by the arrangement of the columns 
which support the vaults over the central part of the 
crypt. At St. Augustine'Si Canterbury, the centre of the 
semicircle is only very little to the east of the easternmost 
transverse arch of the straight part ; at Winchester and 
Worcester the distance is much greater. In the crypts 
of St. Augustine's and Gloucester, the two rows of columns 
which support the vaults of the central portion are 
continued in a direct line into the apse. At Winchester 
and Worcester the vaulting of the apse is arranged with 
radiating arches springing fi-om a central column.* The 
plan of the ambulatory and radiating chapels of the crypt 
of Gloucester presents the closest analogy to that of St. 
Augustine's, Canterbury, though at Gloucester the 
principal apse has only three bays. The general plan 
of the east end of Norwich (which has no crypt) is very 
similar, but here the apse hJas five bays, and the flanking 
apsidal chapels are attached to the westernmost bay of 
the ambulatory, instead of to the second bay, as at 
St Augustine's and Gloucester. 

The crypt of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, is remarkable 
for the narrowness of its bays, which measure a little less 
than nine feet from centre to centre.' This narrow 
spacing of the bays suited the vaulting* of the crypt well 
enough, but it must have made the bays of the choir 
above inconveniently narrow.* In the crypt of Winchester 
this diflSculty was met by dividing the central part by 
only a single row of columns, into two bays in width. 
In the crypt of Gloucester, the central part of which has 

■ See Profenor Willia' pAp«c on the Chnreh and Uonatlen of St. Audrrto 

crypt of Worcester (quoted above), a( fiocAe»(er, by W. H. St. John Hope, 

p. 2U. London, 1900. 

- The; are ereD narrower tfaao the ' All the four crj^to onder coiuiilem. 

bays of the crypt of the cathedral of tion are coTered with groined Tiulti 

Bocheiter, irhich measure about 11 feet irith trannerse arches. 
6 inches from centre to centre. Of this * Ai nothing remains of the choir it 

crjpt, irhioh was built by Qundulf ia impossible to aaj anjthing of its 

(Bishop of Bochesler 1077-1106) only design, but the plan of the crypt seenis 

the two western bays remain. Both to indicate that the choir had the same 

the ceutral part (which ia divided by number of bays as the crypt below. 

tno rowB of columns) and the aialei are The bays of the nave (as indieated by 

covered with groined vaults, without the remains of the north aisle) were 

trsniverss arches. Bee The ArcAi- about 17 feet 5 inchee in width from 

ttetarol Bittoiy of Ikt Catiedral centre to centre. 
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two rowa of columns, as at St. Augustine's, Canterbury, 
a different method was adopted ; in the straight part of 
the crypt, while the bays of the aisles followed the spacing 
of the main piers, in the central part the vaults were 
arranged with one hay opposite the pier itself, and one 
bay opposite the arcade between the piers. A similar 
method was followed in the crypt nf Worcester,' where 
the central part baa three rows of columns, but here the 
spacing of the bays of the aisles corresponds with that of 
the central part, dud the division of the aisles by a 
central row of colunms into two bays in width rendered 
it possible to make the bays of their vaults approximately 
square. The eastern part of the ambulatory of the crypt 
of Worcester has not been recovered, but it is probable 
that it had three radiating chapels. 

St. Mary's, York. 

The abbey of St. M ary, York, was founded towards the 
end of the reign of William the Conqueror. Certain 
monks, who had seceded from Whitby about 1078, began 
to build a monastic church at Lastingham, the crypt and 
other considerable parts of wbich stiU remain. They left 
this church unfinished, and came to York, where Alan of 
Brittany gave them the church of St. Olave and some 
land immediately outside the western angle of the Roman 
city. The historians of the abbey relate that King 
William Rufus visited the new monastei-y, a.nd, finding 
its area too confined for the reception of the convent, he 
gave them more land, and in 1089 himself laid the 
foundations of a larger cbiu-ch.' It is the remains of this 
chm'ch which form the subject of this notice. In 1270, 
the reconstruction of the abbey church was commenced 
by Abbot Simon of Warwick. The plan of the thirteenth 
century church comprised a choir of nine bays with aisles, 

' Compare the plan of the crjpt of Mariu Eboraci Bccwsit, Tidensque 

Saint-Philibert de Tauniui {Archinet ipaum niniie eaee utigiistuni, eccleiUiii 

df la Cammittion da Mowimetit uiutaTit, et Domen eacleiise, ipieque 

Rittoriqitat, Voi. I). primnin lapidem poiuit, et pro nomine 

'"Anno DomiDi milleaimo ooto- Bancti OUti, sanctaa Marue nomeD 

geiimo DODO, Wilielmus Rufns rex contulit, el malta beneflcik oo prie- 

AngliM et filiui Willelmi regit et dia dedit." Monatticon Anglicanvm 

ooDquestoria Angliae, anno rG|:>;ni aui (Loodon, 1821}, Vol. Ill, p. 34S. 
•wnmdo .... ad moiiattpiium aaDcta* 
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transept of three bays to each arm with eastern aisle, 
and nave of eight bays with aisles.' 

In 1901 and 1902 excavations were carried out by the 
Yorkshire Philosophical Society on the site of the eastern 
part of the church, in the course of which the lower parts 
of the walls of the northern half of the choir and of the 
eastern half of the north transept of the thirteenth 
century church were uncovered. These excavations also 
revealed the foundations of the eastern part of the church 
commenced in 1089, which are shown black on the plan. 
(Plate III.) 

Some fragments of the buttresses incorporated in the 
gable-ends of the transepts prove that in the recon- 
struction of the thirteenth century the length of the 
earlier transept was retained (about 136 feet within the 
walls). The plan of the church of the eleventh century 
shows a central apse and six apsidal chapels opening on 
the transept. In the north transept the foundations of 
a narrow apsidal chapel were found next the gable-end. 
To the south of this were the foundations of another 
apsidal chapel of greater diameter and greater projection. 
Tnese two apses were semi-circular both on the exterior 
and on the interior.^ Next to this last chapel was a 
third, of slightly greater width and much greater pro- 
jection, which was semi-circular internally and square 
externally. The straight part of the choir finished a 
little to the east of the external face of this inner chapel, 
with a thick foundation wall across the chord of the apse. 
The principal apse was semi-circular, its diameter being 
a little less than the width of the straight part of the 
choir. As nothing remained above the floor level, it is 
impossible to say whether the lateral walls of the choir 
were solid (as at Saint Albans and Cerisy-Ia-For^t), or 
whether they were pierced by arcades, but if the latter 
was the case, there could scarcely have been width enough 
for more than one arch on each side. 

The plan of the choir is a variation, less developed, of 
a plan which was general in the larger churches of 

' Tlie walla of tha thirteenth century lide of tbe aonth transept vere found 

church are ihonn on t}ie plan b; in the BieaTstioni made between 1822 

dotted linei without hatchin g. and 182S, and they are shown on the 

* Tbe Foundation! of the two correa- plan in VetitHa iloimmeiita. Vol. V, 

ponding apiidal ohapela on the east pi. SI. 
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Normandy at the end of the eleventh and beginniag of 
the twelfth century, in which the choir, usually of two or 
more bays, with apse, was flanked by aisles terminated 
eastward by square ends, generally with apses internally.' 
It is found in the abbey church of Bernay, and was 
probably the original plan at Saint-fitienae, (Jaen ; it still 
exists at Saint-Nicolas, Caen, at the abbey churches of 
Cerisy-la-For6t (Manche), Lessay (Manche), and Saint- 
Georges-de-Boseherville (Seine-Inferieure), and at the 
-priory church of Saint-Gabriel (Calvados). Recent in- 
vestigations by M. Roger Martin du Card have proved 
that the choir of Jumi^ges (commenced in 1040 and 
completed in 1052) had a plan of the same type.' In all 
these the choir is of two wiys in length. The same plan 
occurs at Montivilliers (Seine- Inf^rieure) with a choir of 
three bays in length. In England it was probably the 
plan adopted by Lanfranc for the cathedral church of 
Canterbury, at the same time that St. Augustine's, Can- 
terbury, was being built with an ambulatory ; probably 
also at Lincoln (commenced c. 1075), and certainly at 
Selby (commencement of twelfth century), all these choirs 
being of two bays in length. The same plan is found, 
but with choirs of four bays in length, at St. Albans 
(commenced by Abbot Paul of Caen in 1077),' Durham 
(commenced in 1093), and Peterborough (commenced in 
1117); probably Ely (commenced c. 1080) also followed 
the same plan. 

On the other hand, the plan of St. Mary's, York, 
displays in the chapels of the transept greater development 
than IS usual. In the majority of examples where apsidal 
chapels open from the east side of the transept, there is 
only one to each arm.* In some of the larger English 
churches, the transepts have aisles insteadf of apsidal 
chapels. At Durham and Peterborough the transept has 
an eastern aisle. At Winchester and Ely the transept 

' The plan* of nine ohereto of thii Poiiiioiu ds T&itei de VSaAe det 

tTpe are gnen in my paper " On tbe Chartei, 1006. 

recent <U>coTeriea at the eait end of the * Berna;, CeriBy-ta-ForM, Saint- 
Cathedral Church of Durham " (^Jnftos- Nicolat, Caen, Uont Sainl-IIichfl, 
ologic^ Journal, LIU, 1-18, plates Baint-Ooorges-de-Boaoherrille, Lesuj, 
1 And 3) . St. AugUBtme'a, Canterbury, Chichester, 

' "' ' rcheologiqae dai rninei da Q-louoeater, Norwich, Selbj, Southwell, 

... ,-..„. . ^j^ 
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has aisles on both the east and west sides, as well aa a 
gallery across the gable ends. St. Albans, however, has 
two apsidal chapels en Echelon to each arm of its transept,' 
as at St. Mary's, York, but at St. Albans a choir aisle of 
four bays in length takes the place of the third chapel, 
which gives the plan a dLSei'ent character. 



' CiHiiptre tlie plans of CbUaau- ahbati<iU de Saimi- Sever, bj J. k. 

meUUnt <Cher) and SuDt-Serer Brutsili, in the SuUetiit ar<:iiologiq*r, 

(landea). For pUn of the former, see 1900, p. 86. Comure also tlie urigiiul 

L'iglite SaitU-Qtuii da Ci&iaatt- plan of La-Charite-inr-Loire (Ifidrrc). 

meillant, bj H. Deabonliirai, in L'iglue de la CharitS-tmr- Loire, b; 

the BuUelU Honnmental, LXX, 9i. A.VbOi-ppe, iaOie BtdUUn MimmmtMia/, 

For plan of tbe latter, lee L'tglin LXIX, UO. 
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EXCAVATIONS IN HAYLING ISLAND.' 
Br TALFODKD ELY, Ebq., U.A., IjT.D^ F.8.A. 

My Roman Hayling, recendy published by 

Taylor and Francis, was written from an historical and 
literary point of view. The present paper will deal 
rather with the archaeological results of my excavations, 
and will include a brief account of the work done both 
before and since that book appeared. 

From its exposed position Hayling Island has suffered 
much at the hands of the elements. A year or two ago 
the winds levelled with the ground a hundred statdy 
elms in a single day. The waters, though their attaclis 
are leas frequent, have done more peimanent damage, 
abont half the island having been washed away in 
historical times. A third element, fire, has inflicted an 
appropriate penalty on his unruly brethren by destroying 
with impartial flames the old wmdmill at Stoke, and its 
still more ancient rival, the watermill driven by the tides. 

For the misdeeds of her kin, however, their gentler 
sister, earth, has in part atoned, by sheltering in her 
fostering boBom the relics of the earliest civQised 
inhabit^ts of Hayling. 

In 1897 an experimental excavation in the Towncil 
Field towards the north of the island made it clear that 
below the surface lay the foundations of a Koman 
building, and in the following year I traced the outline of 
walls and flint pavements, finding many nails, with 
fr^ments of pottery and wall-plaster. 

The most important object discovered, however, was a 
dupondius of Domitiau bearing the date of his seven- 
teenth consulship, that is the year ninety-five of our era. 
The excellent preservation of this coin shows that it 
was lost almost immediately after it was minted. We 
may therefore conclude that the building in which it 
was found was in existence before the close of the fii-st 
century. This, however, is not the eailiest coin found 

' Bead before the Meeting of tLe Institute, Ma; 2nd, 1900. 
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in the Towncil Field. Before I came there an as of 
Augustus, issued B.o. 29-27,' had been ploughed up ; and 
I myself have dug up a British stater of the first century 
before the Christian era, besides a denai-ms of Augustus, 
and specimens of the " Second Brass " of Claudius I. and 



In 1899 a line of massive foundation, 72 feet in 
length, was excavated in the adjoining field oalled " The 
Long Towncil." Its breadth varied from 3 feet at tlie 
northern and southern ends to 10^ feet near the centre. 

In front lay another block of foundation 18|^ feet 
from north to south, with a width of 4 feet. Around 
were scattered large quantities of shells, and bones of 
the ox and the pig. 

In the next year I satisfied myself that the above 
represented the eastern limit of the building, and then 
turned my attention to the western or larger Towncil 
Field, on the eastern side of which I excavated the walls, 
and some of the pavement, of a chamber (A on plan) 
which had been heated by a channelled hypocaust. Of 
this pavement about a hundred of the limestone tesserae 
were found, and just outside, at a depth of about a 
foot, lay a circular brooch of bronze inlaid with blue 
enamel, of a style belonging to the period of the Roman 
occupation of this country. I traced a main wall for 
103 feet to the north-east angle, and thence westwards 
for 90 feet. 

For convenience we may thus employ the terms north, 
south, east and west to denote the sides of the square 
excavated, though in reality the above mentioned main 
wall runs some 20 degrees east of north, being nearly 
parallel to the hedge by which the original common field 
has been divided. 

In 1901 my operations were on a more extended scale, 
involving the removal of hundreds of barrowloads of 
earth. Three large flint pavements were uncovered, to 
say nothing of minor excavations, some of which reached 
to a distance of 170 feet to the west of the hedge. 

The objects found included portions of builduig 
material, such as roof-tiles and coloured plaster ; also 
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fragments of " Samian " and other pottery ; a few objects 
of bronze and of iron ; and animal remainB, such as 
boars' tusks. Perhaps the most interesting objects were 
pieces of baked clay, apparently fluted, out really no 
doubt the remains of " wattle and dab," from which 
the wood had been burnt out. Hence the charcoal with 
which they were mixed. 

Next year I opened out the foundations of the southern 
wall, from its south-east angle westward to a distance 
nearly equal to that reached in 1900 along the parallel 
foundation on the north. The principal work, however, 
was the excavation of a parallelogram forming the south- 
east portion of the site, and measuring 50 feet from 
north to south, and 30 feet from east to west; the 
greater portion being within the above mentioned southern 
wall. Here, and also to the south of the wall, were 
extensive remains of flint pavement intersected by channels 
as if for heating purposes, the " finds " including glass 
and a knife. 

During the few days I had to wait before the corn in 
the Towncil was reaped, I excavated a chamber in a field 
near Langston Harbour. The pavement was of flint 
with channels through it. On this pavement were 
lying fragments of tiles and pieces of wall plaster, some 
being coloured. The building may have been connected 
with a pottery which seems to have existed near this spot 
in Roman times. 

In 1903 my excavations began on August 25th and 
continued, with some short intermissions, to October 27th. 
They were certainly more successfiil than those of the 
six previous years. I finished tracing the north and the 
south walls, and imcovered the outer face of the founda- 
tions of the western wall, ascertaining that the main 
buildings formed a square of 132 feet. Near the western 
end of the north waU there were indications suggesting 
that there was a gateway at this point. Time, however, 
did not allow of further excavations, and indeed this 
portion of the site was latterly completely under water. 

Within these main walls, and parallel to them at 
a distance of from 13 to 16 feet, were inner walls 
forming no doubt a series of chambers. The width of the 
foundations of the main walls is 3 feet. 
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Tradition asserted the exietence of a circle of stone in 
the interior, and this, by means of diagonal trenches, I 
found and excavated. Its diameter is between 37 and 
38 feet. It probably formed a fishpond, as at 2 feet 
below the surface I found clay so impervious that at the 
close of my excavation the water was standing in the 
circle to the depth of a foot. In one of the above 
mentioned diagonal trenches there was a considerable 
amount of opiis signinum. Of the coins found the most 
interesting was a British coin of bronze with the type and 
general appeai-ance of the British gold staters which were 
copied from those of Philip II. of Macedon. This is a 
specimen of ancient forgery. Either it was originally 
plated with gold, or the maker relied on the brightness 
of the bronze to pass aa gold. 

In August, 1904, I once more shouldered my spade, 
chiefly with the view of investigating the indications of 
a gateway noted in the previous year. 

1 soon found that the northern wall, instead of meeting 
the western, ended abruptly, leaving a distance of 4j 
feet between the two lines of foundation. Almost in the 
centre of this gap was a rectangular mass of flintwork 
(B on plan) 2 feet in width, leaving an unoccupied space 
of 1 foot on the east and 1^ feet oq the west. The latter, 
like the surroundiug ground, was covered with a hard 
layer or pavement of small flints and gravel, in fact a 
roadway ; while the narrower side space was filled with 
soft earth, easily removed, and bounded by the sharply 
defined end of the northern wall. Here apparently was 
a gateway with folding doors meeting at a post probably 
fixed in the central stonework. Further excavation 
pointed to a double gateway, a similar central block being 
discovered 11 feet 9 inches (or about 12 Roman feet) to 
the north of the above, while on each side there stretched 
out a flanking line of foundation intended apparently 
to protect the entrance, and forming in fact a small 
court such aa is ofteu found in the approaches to 
ancient buildings. In the neighbourhood of this entrance 
I excavated extensive foundations lying outside the north 
wall 

In order to ascertain whether the stone circle discovered 
in the previous year had been built over older buildings, 
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like the simitar structure at Caerwent, I laid bare the 
whole of the exterior, but found no walls actually 
abutting on it, though there were foundationB very near 
it on the east. The present width of the stone ring 
varies from 1 foot 1 1 inches on the south-east to 4 feet 
9 inches on the north-east. But measurements made 
on four sides in 1904' give an average breadth of 
3 feet 7 inches. 

Further excavations confirmed the opinion that there 
were several subdivisions formed by interior waUs parallel 
to those bounding the square with others at right anglea 
Tliere are also indications of channelled hypocausts to 
the north of the one excavated in 1900 and 1903. 

In the earth dug up in 1904 were found coins of 
Claudius I. and Vespasian, which support my view as to 
the very early date of the settlement in question. 

Hitherto my excavations had been somewhat sporadic. 
Last year, therefore, I determined to complete the excava- 
tion of a single considerable block — the south-eastern 
quarter, a space extending some 80 feet from east to west 
by 67 (eet from north to south, portions of which had 
been examined In previous years. Here I found two more 
hypocausts ; in them were remains of cbarccjal, tiles, shells, 
ana coloured plaster, indicative of residential quHrters. 

The site now excavated occupied the highest part of a 
"brow" or swelling of the surface, wljich has loug been 
considered to be artificial That it is, however, really 
of natural origin has been proved, I think, by my recent 
excavations, for flint pavements of large extent are here 
found within a few inches of the surface, instead of being 
thickly covered with debris as they would have been if* 
the rise in the level of the ground had been caused by 
remainK of walla, roof, or other human hundiwork. There 
was, indeed, on this side a remarkable dearth of traces of 
the subdivisions previously mentioned. 

My next task was to complete the excavation of the 
north and south walls, and a portiori of thu western wall. 
In the eastern half of the nortii wall there is a part of 
the foundiition lying at a much lower level than tne rest 
{C on plan). Either there was here a gate, or the upper 
portion (tf the wall foundation has been destroyed fur a 
length of 9 feet. While I was engaged upon this part 
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of the excavations a labourer informed me that sixty 
years ago he and his father were working in the field 
north of the Towneil when they came upon building 
material and graves, from which they dug up boxes of 
bones, On my suggesting that there might nave been 
a road northwards rrom the Roman settlements in the 
Towneil Field to "the Wadeway" (the ancient passage 
to the mainland), he replied that indications of such a 
road might occtisionally be seen in the growing crops. 
Upon this I made an experimental excavation at a 
point 143 feet north of the apparent gateway, and 
about knee-deep found what seemed to be a road formed 
of flints and gravel, with a few fragments of pottery. 
The ploughman in the field further north told me he had 
found one coin, which he had given away as a halfpenny. 

Having excavated half the wall of the circle to its full 
width, I drew diagonal trenches on lines passing through 
the centre to investigate various points of the site. Near 
the south-west angle a hypocaust (D on plan) of con- 
siderable size was discovered. In this neighbourhood, 
close to the western termination of the south wall, there 
is an abrupt fall of 4 inches in the level of the wall 
ibuDdation (E on plan), similar to that already mentioned 
as occurring in the north wall. This depression is 7 feet 
in length. A slight set back near the south end of 
the west wall, and a very small chamber or cell opposite 
suggest a gateway at this spot, and this would corres- 
pond with the gateway in the north wall excavated in 
1904. This year, however, I found no indication of a 
central block, and no outer gateway, so the lower level 
may be accidental. 

Trenches dug across the north-eastern quarter revealed 
some stonework, and yielded so much in the way of shells 
and of broken pottery, both black and "Samian," as to 
suggest that systematic exciivation here would prove 
fruitful of interesting results. Time, however, was not 
sufficient for further work. 

Now as to the nature and purpose uf the structure. 

The square enclosure appears to nave contained more than 

one house, and several outbuildings. The flint walls and 

. pavements outside were, no doubt, intended for cattle. 

The settlement was founded at a very early date, and 
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continued to exist probably to the close of the Koman 
occupation of Britain, the latest coins found being a/ollis 
of Constantioe, struck in London about a.d, 315, a cente- 
nionalis of the same emperor, minted between a.d. 335 
and 337, and &/oUis of Constantius IL, of about A.D. 354. 

Amon^ the objects found which merit attention are a 
somewhat peculiar stilus and a fragment of a bronze 
bracelet, also of unusual pattern. 

I have to thank Mr. H. A. Grueber and his colleagues 
at the British Museum for valuable help in compiling the 
appended list of coins found on the site. It will be seen 
that although the first is the only one in the list that 
can be claimed as unique, the extent of time represented 
by these coins — some fonr centuries — is worthy of remark. 









Date. 


Kevebse. 


1. 


British Stater 




First century 


Kude horse. 


2. 


Denarius of AuguBtiu 




B.C. 
A.D. 1-U ... 


iTmires of Caius and 
Lucius Caesar. 


3. 


Bupondius (Double As, 


or 


— 


Minerva striding to 




" Second Brass ") 


of 




right. 




Claudius I. 








i. 


do. do. 




41 


do. 


5, 


Dujxmdiiis (Double As, 


or 


73 


Eagle with out- 




" Second Brass ") 


of 




stretched wings on 


6. 


Dupon^ (Double As, 


or 


87 


globe. 
Mara striding to 

right. Virttai 




" Second Brass ") 


of 






Domitian. 






Augutti. 


7. 


do. do. 




95 


do. 


8. 


Dupondius (Double As, 
" Second Braes ") 
Hadrian. 


of 


119 


Galley with rowers. 


9. 


Dapondius (Double As, 


or 


155 


Britannia seated to 




" Second Braaa ") 


of 




left (the earliest 




Antoninus Kub. 






representation of 
Britannia known). 


10. 






circ. 315 


Sol to left (struck 
in London). 


11. 




in- 


335-337 ... 


Victory holding 
spear and shield. 




tineL 














(On the Obverse, 










bust of Conatanti- 
nopolis.) 
The Emperor and 


12 






arc. 354 










Victory in a boat. 










Feiicitas tempomm 










reparatio. 
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I have had the opportunity of examining the following 
four coins found in the Towncil Field before my opera- 
tions began, and now in the pcrasession of Mr. R Trig^ : — 

Date. 

a. As ol AngoBtria B.C. 39-27. 

b. i)«Minw of Antoninus Pius a.d. 

e. Du^kmdivt otVamtinA „ 141-161. 

d. Bntish imitation of coin of Postumus „ 258-267. 

Other interesting objects found by me were : — 
Bronze and enamel brooch. 

{Bangle. 
Portion of bracelet. 
Set of toilet implements. 

Iron 



■{ Knife. 
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THE CHAPLIN9 AHD THE CHAPEL OF THE UNXVERSITY OF 
4:AMBBIDaE. lE5a-lS6S. B; the Ber. H. P. Stoebs, LL.D. pp. 100. 
6 plates. Cambridge. 

This interesting pamphlet is the latest publication of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, and, aa its title denotes, deals with two 
subjects, the office, functions and duties of the University Chaplin, and 
the Nova Capella Univeraitatis and its furniture. 

The University Chaplin owed the permanent foundation of his office 
to a generous benefactor of Cambridee, Nigil de Thornton, Doctor of 
Physic. Mr. Stokes, however, is able to show that there existed 
[»ior to the year 1279, Chaplins with similar attributes founded by the 
executors of William de Kilkenny, Bishop of Ely, somo time after the 
death of that prelate in 1256. Some difficulties were experienced in 
getting the property settled to its pious uses in accordance with 
Dr. Thorntons desire, but sometime in 1294 the matter was completed 
and henceforth the Chaplin is a definite University Officer until the 
Beformation Settlement abolished the prime reason of his existence and 
distributed his divers fimctions into other hands. 

No list of the Chaplins exist, but the names of certain of them have 
been preserved in the University Grace Books. There is a kiaivs from 
13i7-1438, otherwise the list is fairly complete, and the author ia to 
be congratulated in rescuing these names from the oblivion of the 
dusty indentures and records where they have long been hidden. The 
office was apparently a step to greater things and its importance 
undoubtedly increased as years went on. 

The names of Hugh Latimer, Nicolas Heath, and Nicolas Ridley, all 
of whom held the office between the years 1E22-1640, are sufficient 
to show that at that time Cambridge estimated the office as one of 
honour for her most distinguished sons. 

The duties annexed to the office were six in number, and their origin 
and manv interesting facts in connection with them will be found in 
Chapter ll, while the next chapter traces the history of the various 
duties after the Reformation and shows to what officials they were 
confided. Besides his purely ecclesiastical functions the Chaplin had 
to manage the property from whence he derived his stipend, he was 
also keeper of the Schools and of the Library. The last holder of the 
office, shorn of most of its grandeur and solemnity, was John Stokes, 
Viee-Chaneellor 1B65-6. He died 1568 and with him died the office 
and title of Chaplin of the University. 

The second half of the volume deals with the New Chapel situated 
over the Divinity School, which latter building was commenced about 
the year 1359, but not finished until the close of the century, so that 
we cannot date the New Chapel much before 1400. Mr. Stokes has 
unearthed much curious information about this celebrated room, and 
its connection with the University Chaplin, and hia description is 
much assisted by plans reproduced from Parker, Logan and other 
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writers. In Cbapter VI the author t«lls us vhat is known about furni- 
ture and fittings of the chapel, and gives us a conjectural reatoration of 
the University CroBS and several inventories of ecclesiaatical and secular 
objects which reposed in the Chaplin's custody. The Cross was the 
pnde of many generations, as is evidenced by the frequent mention of 
it in the University records ; sold for £90, it was no doubt consigned 
to the melting pot like so many treasures of the Old Order. 

We are much indebted to Mr. Stokes for this little book, whict if 
small in compass yet contains the results of much fatiguing work. It 
throws fresh light, not merely on the immediate subject with which it 
deals, but also with the old working of a university in the days when 
a totally different atmosphere permeated its daily life. Mr. Stokes has 
rescued from oblivion a personage whom few have heard of, and 
presents him to us as an important feature of the old Cambridge life. 
Perhaps the most interesting deduction that can be drawn is that even 
in those centturies, when Conservatism was strongest, an office should 
have grndually changed until its original purpose was well nigh 
swamped under the new functions which the development of University 
life heaped upon it. 



A comprehensive catalogue of English brasses still remains to be 
written, and whoever undertakes the task will find his labour lightened 
by the use of local work like that contained in the volume before us. 
Miss Isherwood has conscientiously hunted through the churches of 
Bedfordshire, and has tabulated in alphabetical order those churches in 
which there still remain, in spite of the destructive vandalism of the 
past, those most appropriate monuments of the dead. 

As the authoress tells us, there are no brasses in Bedfordshire 
conspicuously remarkable either for the highest artistic finish or as 
commemorating persons of common fame; but that fact should not 
detract from the interest that we must feel for our local antiquities. 
We have, in fact, in these brasses memorials of a class who formed the 
backbone of a nation, and whose influence will remain when the names 
of Plantagenet and Percy are forgotten. 

There are, however, three interesting and rare samples of brasses in 
the churches of Wimington, Bromham and Elstow. At Wimington 
the memorial to Sir Thomas Brounflet, 1430, life size, and therefore 
one of the largest in the country ; at Bromham there is one of the 
three palimpsests in the county. Originally made in 1435 to 
commemorate Thomas Wideville, Esq , and hia two wives, it was 
utilised a century later aa a memorial of Sir John Dyve, hia mother, 
and his wife. Etstow is fortunate in the possession of one of the two 
surviving brasses to English abbesses. The oldest civilian brass in the 
county is that of John Curteys at Wimington bearing date 1391, the 
earliest military example is that of Walter Roland at Cople, 1415; 
the majority of the military brasses are of late Tudor times. 

Miss Isherwood has taken the precaution of carefully describing each 
brass and of giving any inscription f oimd upon it, and where possible she 
showa the connection between the person commemorated and the 
parish. With her we regret that even at the present time there should 
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be found persons who will remove from tbeir ancient settings these 
purely local memorials, whoso sole interest to the antiquary lies in the 
focf^ty in which they occur. The illustrations are from drawings by 
Miss K. Isherwood, made from the original rubbings taken by the 
authoress of the paper. 



This is a collectiou of stories collected in the winter of 1900-1901, 
by John B. Swanton, on the Queen Charlotte Islands, British 
Columbia, for philological study, texts of the different dialecta with 
interlinear translations have been inserted in case of the first fourteen 
stories, the reniainder are translations whose form approximates as 
closely to the original as is possible, having regard to clearness ol 
expression. 

The myths all deal with subjects familiar to the daily life of savage 
peoples. War, hunting and fishing, form the canvas on which the Haida 
Storyteller introduces to us his deities and demons, and those curious 
conceptions of the unknown which materialise themselves at every 
tiun, and influence the savage life to so great a degree. The author 
gives US plans of various forms of traps i^ed by tha Haida tribes and 
mentioned in the stories. 

The following publications have been received by the Institute : — 
Archaeologia Cawhrensis, January, 1906. 6th Series. No. 21. 
TTansaxlvma of the Bristol and GloMxstershwe Archaedogkai Sodety 

/wl905. Vol. XXVIII. Parti. 
Papers, etc., read at Meetings of the Archaeological Soaelies of Ihs 

Counties oflAneoln, York, Bedford, Woroeder and Leicester, 1904. 

Vol. XXVII. Part II. 
Tranaadiom of the Skrap^ire Archaeohgicai and Natural History 

Sodety. 3rd Series. Vol. VI. Part I. 
PvbliaUions of the Thore^y Society, 1905. Vol. XIV. Fart L 

Leeds Grammar School Register. Vol, XV. Part I. Mis- 
cellanea. 
The Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, 1905. Part LXXII. 
Proceedings of Ike Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 1904-1905. 

Vol. XXXIX. 4th Series. Vol. III. 

The following foreign publications have been received by the 
Institute : — 

Avales del Museo Naeianal de Mhico. Tomo II, Nfuneros 11 y 

12, et Tomo III, Nfunero 3. 
AniOmrisk Tidskrift far Sverige, 9. IV, 11. VI, 13. IV, 16. Ill, 

17. IV, V, 18. I. 
Bevista Archedogica delta Piovinda e Aittiea DiaceH di Como. 

Aprile, 1906. 
Aaiiogerfar Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Sislorie. 1905. 
Swrnien Museo. Finskt Musemn, XII, 1005. 
Les peintares et gravures murtdes des ea/vernes pyrh^ewnes aitamira de 

SanieUane et Marsoidas, par M. E. Cartailhac et L'Abbj H, BreuiL 
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THE CISTERCIAN ABBEY OF BEAULIEU, IN THE 
COUNTY OF SOUTHAMPTON.' 

By W. H. St. JOHN HOPE, Bse, M^, 

HABOLp BRAESP&AB, Esq., F^.A. 

General Histoet. 

According to an account printed, though not quite 
correctly, in Dugdale's Monasticon Anglicanum^ from a 
MS. in the Cotton Library, which is believed to have 
belonged to the Abbey of Kirkstall : 

In the 6th year of King John the same King built a certain 
monasteiy of the Cistercian Order in England and named it Belbis- 
Loeus. This monastery is said to have been built by him for the 
following reason ; 

Because the same King was angry beyond measure without cause 
itgainst the abbats and other members of the idoresaid Cistercian Order 
and vexed them immoderately through his ministers, at a certain 
Parliament which he held at Lincoln, the abbats of the said Order 
came to see if in any way they could regain the King's grace and 
favour. When he saw them, so cruel of mind was he, that he vilely 
ordered his servants to trample the said abbats under the feet of the 
horses. But the royal servants, being unwilling to perform so atrocious 
and unheard-of a command from any Christian prince, these lord 
abbats, because they almost despaired of the royal bounty, hastily 
returned to their lodgings. 

On the following night, when the same King John was sleeping in 
his bed, it seemed to him that he had been led before a certain judge, the 
aforesaid abbats standing there, who ordered the said abbats to beat 
the said King upon his back with scourges and rods. And this very 
beating, on awakening in the morning, he said he felt. Jloreover, he 
narrated his dream to a certain ecclesiastical personage of his court, who 
told him that God was merciful to him beyond measure, in tliat he had 
deigned eo clemently and paternally to correct him in this present age 
and to reveal to him his mysteries, and he counselled the King to send 
speedily for the abbats of the said Order, and to beg from them an 
humble pardon for his guilt The King assenting, they were sent for 
to come to the King. On hearing this from the Kin^s messenger, 
they thought they would bo banished from England. But God, who 



' EJ. Coley, EUii and Bandinel, t. 
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leaves not hie own,ldispoaed otherwise, for when they had come into 
the King's presence, the same King relaxed his indignation which he 
had towards them.' 

So much of this story as relates to the vexatious 
treatment of the Cistercian abbats is evidently based on 
the pecuniary claims made upon the Order when Kin^ 
John was at York in March, 1200. These claims are set 
forth at length by the writer of the Coggeshall chronicle, 
who was himself a Cistercian. He also gives the text 
of the writs issued by the King when at Lincoln in 
November of the same year, informing the respective 
sheriffs that he had received into full favour the abbats 
of the Cistercian Order, and taken all their goods and 
possessions into his own hand, custody, and protection.^ 

Although there does not seem to be any direct 
connesion between the King's alleged dream and the 
founding of Beaulieu Abbey, there are certain facts which 
show that John did actually begin a foundation of 
Cistercian monks within reasonable date of his making 
peace with the Order. 



' The following it the srtusl text, as 
transcribed from the origiaal in Cott. 
HS. Domitian A. lii : 

f. 856.] " Adqo regis Johannis vj" 
Idem Hei conitmiil quoddam eeno- 
bium Ordinie Ciitercienais in Anglia 
et BeUuin locum nominavit. Quod 
quidem cenohium tali occasione nar- 
ntiir ab eo factum. Quia emm idem 
B«x TersQs abbate* et alia* peraonas 
ordiDisCiBlercieniiaprsDomiDati supra 
niodum sine causa Mset iratus et 
eosdem non mediocTit«r per misisCros 
■uos graTarat ad quoddam parliamen- 
turn quod ipao apud Lincolaiam 
tenuiC Abbatee dicti ordinis Tcnerunt 
rf. 86] ai quo modo Eegis ejusdem 
giaciam et faTorem potuiB»entali<jua- 

erudelis animi erat precepil suit nt 
dictos abbat«fi sub pedibns equorum 
Tiliter conoulcarent. Begiia Tero 
miniatris bun facinorosum et inaudi. 
turn haotenuB mandataui ab aliquo 
prini^pe Chriatjano perficere nolen. 
tibua ! hii domini Abbatea quia fere 
deaperantes de regia benignitate ad 
sua hoepicin fntinantat aocesaerunt. 
Nocte rero soquenti cum idem rei 
Jobaonea in lecto suo dormiret. Tide- 
batur ei quod ooram quodam judice 



predintis sbbatibus iliac sssistentibua 
ductus fuiaaet. Qui eisdem abbati- 
buB jusait dictum Rcgem aupra dor- 
sum auont cum flagellia et virgis 
TSTberflFe. Quam quidem rerb^i- 
cionem mane Tigilans dixit se 

coidam persons eccleaiastioe de curiH 
sua namtTit. qui diiit ci. quod Deus 
erga eum supra modum esset miaeri- 
corsquieum tam clementcretpateme 
in present! seculo dignatus est corri- 
pere. et eidem sua uiiatoria rerelare. 
St consuluit Hegeni. ut pro abb&tibus 
dicti ordinia lelociter mitteret. et ab 
eisdeni dt^ reatu suo veniam butnileni 
imploraret. RegB siquidem acquies- 
cente uro eta ut ad regem Tenirent 
Quod audientfs 'per 
jia putaverunt se ab 
Anglia fore eiterminandos. Deo 
tamen qui suoe nou deserit alitor die- 
ponente. Cum enim ante coospectum 
regis Tenissent indignacioneni siuuii 
quam erga eos habiiit idem 'Rei 
remisit," 
The MS. from which this is taken i» 

entitled, in an eighteenth centurj band - 

" CronicB de Kirkslall." 

' Badalphi lie Coggeihalt CkrDnicoH 

Anglieanvm (IWIs Series 66), 102-HO. 
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This foundation was not, however, at Beaulieu. but on 
the royal manor of Faringdon, in Berkshire. The actual 
date of it does not appear, but on the Liberate Roll for 
the King's fifth regnal year are two writs, both dated 
5th July, 1203.> 

The one is addressed to Geoffrey Fitz Piers, directing 
him to find out what the Cistercian monks have spent on 
seed and other necessary expenses iu the manor of 
Faringdon, and repay them what they are out of pocket. 

The other writ is to Hugh de Nevill, bidding him to 
see what timber the Cistercian monks need to make 
sheepcotes and other necessary houses at Faringdon, and 
to let them have it from the King's wood. 

On ynd November of the same year, the King issued 
another writ to Hugh de Nevill ordering him to let " the 
monks of Faringdon" have timber in a convenient place 
for building their houses according to the number of 
monks.' 

On the same 2Dd November the King also issued a 
charter, granting to the church of the Blessed Mary of 
Citeaux, for the salvation of the souls of himself and his 
predecessors and his heirs, the manor of Faiingdon " as 
the monks of the aforesaid monastery of Citeaux who 
are at Faringdon hold it, with its appurtenances, to build 
there a certain abbey of the Cistercian Order, so that 
there may be a convent there. "^ 

For some reason, perhaps on account of the smallness 
of the endowment, the scheme was not apparently at once 
carried into effect, and in the course of the following year 

' LiberateBoll,6 John[1203]. m.11. detrimentum boscinostri. T. domino 

Rbi etc, G. Alio Petri etc. Uanda- NorwiE/ apud Ratti. t. die Julii. 

nu9 Tobii quod inqairi fuoiatiB quan- [Ndtb. — ThcH and othar eitjscts thftt 

turn manachi Ciatercieiuei ponuerint follov from the Liberals and Close 

in umins at in aliis expeTuis neoea- RolUaieeitetidedfroratliecoDtrmoted 

tariia in nunerio do Ferendo3 ^ st id printed Tsnioni publiabed bj tlie 

qnod in hiia poiuerint ultra id quod Record CommimOD.] 

iode receperiat eiasine dilacione reddi ' Libente Boll, 6 John [1203]. <n. 7, 

Uciatie. T. meipsoapiid RotlL v.die Sei eta, Hitgoni de Neriit, etc. 

Julii. Per epuvopum Norriu. Mandamui Tobia quod faciatia lutbera 

Bex etc. Eugoai de NeviH. etc. monacliis de Ferendofi mairemium 

Handaroua Tobia quod rideri faciatis in loco competent! ad edificia aiu 

quauto Diiureniii indigeont maoaelii facienda aocundum quantitatem monA- 

Cieteicienaei ^ ad faciendaa Iiarkeriag cborum ibidem eiietentium. T. me 

et sliuDeceisariaadomoaapud Feren- ipso apud V'nol. ij die Novembris. 

dofi^ et ad illMeit mairemmm habere * Du)({lale, Itoaatticoit Aniilicanum 

'' ' 'i txwco noatroi' ubi et aicut (ed. Calej, Bllis and BMidinel),T. 683. 
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the King formally founded a new and more important 
abbey at a place called Bellus Locvs or Beaulieu, in the 
New Forest, to which, amongst other endowments, the 
manor of Faringdon was annexed. 

The foundation charter so-called is dated at Winchester 
on 25th January, 1204-5, in the King's sixth regnal year, 
and gives, grants, and confirms to God and the churcli of 
St. Mary de Bello Loco Regis " which we have founded 
in the New Forest In Southhamptonshire," and to the 
abbats and monks who serve and shall serve God there, 
the very place in which their abbey is situated with all 
the land contained within the bounds subscribed. These 
are duly set forth, as are the various manors, etc., where- 
with the King endowed his new foundation.' 

The earliest document relating to the abbey of Beaulieu 
is apparently a brief upon the Close Roll, dated 16th 
August, 1204, in the King's sixth year, that is, five months 
earlier than the foundation charter, directed to all the 
Cistercian abbats, begging them in consideration of God 
and himself to make an aid for his new abbey of Beau- 
lieu in the New Forest " because we have begun it in 
the same place of your Ordei' to store it with provisions 
and that each one of you do for us as our letters ■ 
signify."* 

On the 12th September the King directs William of 
Wrotham, archdeacon of Taunton, and his fellow to let the 
abbat of Beaulieu have 23 marks and lOd (;£15 7s. Gd.) 
from the Exchequer, and on the 23rd October the 
Treasurer was ordered to deliver to the abbat 100 marks 
{£66 13«. 4d) "for building our abbey."* Early in April, 

< Dogdale, Mon. Aa^licamPi, v. 6S3. mis, elc. HsndsmuB Tobig quod 

' Cl(w« Boll, 6 John. M. 19, in dorto. Btatim visi* literis ialis fMiatis habere 

Rbi eta. omnibus Abbalibus C;>t«r- Abbati ds Bello Looo iiiij. Dwrcas et 

cieDiibm etc. Rogamoi to* attenciua x.d. etc. Teate G. filio Petri etc. 

quatinuB intuitu Dei et noatri auxi- apud LnLcgarealial lij. die Septcin. 

hum fafiatii Doie Abbatie nostre de brii. 

Bello Loco in Nova Forests quia de Cloae Bolt, 6 John. ni. 18. 

urdine veatro ibidem iucboavimua ad Bex etc. W. TheaauTario etc. 

earn de BTeriii iniitiiurandBm. Bt Librrate de tli»Buro Doatro Abbati 

quid ei ainguli reatri inde fecerint t de Bello Loco in Nova Foretta C. 

nobia per litferas suaa aignificent. marcBa ad abbaciaro noat.ram cod- 

Teete etc. apud Wi|>orniam ITJ. die alruendam ad lerailnoa qaoa Tobia 

Aujins^ auno etc. TJ'°. dicent nominua Norwicenaia et O. 

' Cloao Boll, 6 Johu. m. 17. filiua Potri, et Petrus de Bnpibu*. 

Bci etc. Willelmo de Wrotham Teste me ipso apud BnbtH ixiij. di« 

Aiohidiacono de Tantona et aocii* Ootobria. 
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1205, the King directs the barons of the Exchequer to 
allow to William of ComhUl, " our clerk," from the issues 
of the bishopric of Winchester, 250 marks (£166 13s. 4d.), 
which he paid to the monks of the Cistercian Order at 
Beaulieu by will of Godfrey, bishop of Winchester.' As 
the bishop died in September, 1204, the actual founda- 
tion of the abbey was probably in August, concurrently 
with the issue of the King's brief to the Cistercian 



Two other writs are entered upon the Close Boll : 
one dated 26th August, 1205, directing the treasurer 
to deliver to the abbat of Beaxdieu lO/'i marks 
(£71 I3s. 4d.) to enable him to attend as the King's 
messenger to the general Chapter, and a further 50 marks 
(£33 6s. M.) for him and his house on his return, as the 
King's gift ; the other, dated 22nd January, 1207-8, 
bidding the payment from the treasury to the bishop of . 
Winchester of 500 marks (£333 6s. 8d.) for the building 
of the church of the monks of Beaulieu.* 

The total of the sums thus given for the building 
was nearly 1,000 marks, or actually £615 7s. 6c/. 

It is not until five years have elapsed {during which 
England was under the Interdict) that any further grants 
from the King appear on the Close Eoll. 

By writ dated 30th June, 1213, the treasurer and 
chamberlains of the Exchequer are directed to deliver 
" to the guardians of our work of Beaulieu 400 marks 
(£266 13s. id.) this side of Michaelmas, and 500 marks 
(£333 68. 8d.) between Michaelmas and Easter following 
tor our work of Beaulieu." The first payment of 400 marks 

I Cloae Roll, 6 John. m. 5. dimidium ; ad eundum in nunrium 

B(X BsroQibiu etc. Computote noatrum od cspitulum : et liberetii 

WiUelmo de Cornhiitt clerico nostro ei L. m&nm que ci et doinui aue 

in eiitibus EpUcopatiu Wintunie a, retro luiit de dono noatro. Teste 

duConU) et quinquaginta, marcafi me ipso apud DorceBtrium ixvj. die 

quaa pacarit Monacliia Ciatercienaia AujEUSli. 

ardinia de Bello Loco de tesCuDeiito Cloae Boll, 9 John. m. 9. 

Q. quoiidun WinloB EpUoOpi nono Rel W. Theiwiirario et O. et B. 

etc.-vj". Teste me ipso apud Sutlon Camerariia etc. LibentedeThsiauro 

Ti. die Aprilia. domino Epiecopo Winlonienai qttitt- 

* Close Roll, 7 John. in. 16. guntAi marcaa ad edificacioaem 

KfliW.Theaaursrio.etc.MaDdamua eccleeie MoDachonim de Bello Loco. 

Tot>ia quod licut noc diligitia statim Teate me Ipso apud Lanieliithain iiH. 

_:.;. >;. — :. :.^. : ; .. j;. Januarij anno regni noatri ix . 

paum Itogem, 
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m not to be delayed lest the work should stand for want 
of money. ' 

On the 4th November, 1214, among a large number of 
payments ordered to be made from the Exchequer is one 
of XlOO to be paid to Anestasius, prior of Beaulieu, for 
the work of the church of Beaulieu, through the bishop 
of Winchester.' 

Another writ dated 29th January, 1214-15, directs the 
chancellor that "without delay you let the monks of 
Beaulieu who are the bearers of these presents have what 
we have elsewhere enjoined for the work of their abbey " ; 
probably by the writ of 4th November already quoted. 

Two furtner grants from King John are entered during 
the last part of his reign. The first is a direction dated 
9th April, 1215, to the treasurer and chamberlains of the 
Exchequer to pay, amongst other things, sums of 50 marks 
and of £15 "to the monks of Beaulieu ad reparacionem* 
of their church."* The second is a writ issued by Peter, 
bishop of Winchester, as regent during the King's 
absence abroad, dated 4th September, 1214, directing tne 
ofiScers of the Exchequer to pay to brother Aszo £100 
from the royal treasure for the work- at Beaulieu : a 
further point of interest is that this writ is dated from 
the abbey itself 

These additional grants amounted in all to £848 65. Zd., 
making a total contribution by the founder of £1,463 148. '2d. 



* Tlie word reparalio ia documenU of 
the tliirtecDth and fourt«eiitli centuriM 

Csmerariia. etc Lifaermts de tliea- aeemBtobeuied •ometimn rather in lbs 

auro Dovtro euetodibu* oppracioDi* tecae of prtparatio than at ligDifjiiiE 

rnwlre de Bello Loco quadrinetntu " repuir " in ilo modem acme. [W. U. 

marcM oitra matans feetum Michneiis 81. J. H.] 

anno regni nostri it°. et quiDgrntst * CIom: Boll, 1G John, pi. ii. m. S. 

marcsB inler idem feBtiini sancti Bei W. ThoBaiimrio et G. et B. 

Hichaelis el Faaclia proiimo teqiieng Camernriis, etc . . Liberate 

anno eodem, ad operacionem noatram Monsvliia dc Ballo Loco L. marcaa ad 

de Bello Lix'o. Et prinitun libera- repnracioneni ecoleaie sue. Tttte me 

cionem da quadringentia niareii ila ipao apud Oioniam. ii. die Aprili*. 

Dialurelia ne Operacio ilia pro defeetu ' Close Boll, 16 John, pt. iii. m. 2. 

denariorum remaneat. Telle ine ipso P. etc. dilectie aibi W. domini Be^b 

spud Stat. Episro^i ui. die Junii, Ihereurario el Q. et K. Canierariia 

perdominuni B. Wjnloft Epiaropum. aalutcm. Liberate fratri Asioni cen- 

» CIo« Boll, 16 John, pt. ii. ffl. 18. turn librs« de themuro domini Begi» 

Et liberate AneBlasio Priori de ad opemoionera Belli Loei Ktgis. 

Bello Loeo centum libra* ad opera- Teate me ipao Qpud Bellum Locum 



cionnn eceleaie de BeUo Loco per Begia ijij'* die Sept^tnbi 

euDdcm Spinxipum. [Peter, biafaop of 

Wineheater.] 
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King JohD himself was certainly thrice at Beanlieu : 
on 19th May, li!06; on 18th Decemher, 1212; and 
on 19th-20th March, 1212-13. 

After the death of the founder in October, 1216, the 
grants from the Exchequer to the building of the abbey 
ceased for some years, and it is not until November, 1220, 
in the 5th year of Henry III.'s reign, that another writ 
appears on the Close Roll, directing payment to the 
abbat of Beaulieu of 50 marks of the King's gift for the 
work (ad operacionem) of the church of Beaulieu.' 

In the same year letters patent were issued on the 
26th January, 1220-1, informing the abbat of Kirkstall 
that the King had assigned to the abbat and monks of 
Beaulieu £90 due yearly from him to the Exchequer, from 
the farm of the manors of Collingham and Bardsey, to he 
received every year from him as long as the King please, 
for the work of their church.^ 

In the year following, W letters patent dated 
2l8t January, 1221-2, tne King made another such 

£rant of £10 yearly, due from the bailiwick of Henry of 
yndhurst to John of Monmouth, which sum was to be 
paid over every year, while the King pleased, to the work 
of the church of Beaulieu.^ 

Writs relating to this yearly grant of XlOO to the 

' dote Boll, 6 Henr; III. pC, i. abbatl et monaohis de predictU 

M. 20. qualerviginli at i libiii, Bieut predto- 

De liheracione, Bex G. Theiaur- turn est, singuli* umu raspoiidestia. 

Brio et F. eC K. Camerariis ulutem. late II. etc. apud Westmonaateriuin 

Liberate de theaauro noitro Abbati ixri , die Januari}, anno regni Dostri 

Belli loci L. marm de dono nostro t. Per eundem et conailium domini 

ad operacionani eccleaie Belli loci. "-'gi*- 

Teate II. de Burgo Justiciario nostro " Patent BoU, 6 Henrj III. [1222.] 

apud Wettmonuterium zxiij. die tn. 6. 

I« u'embrifl anno et<:. t". per eundem Di x liirii oMngnatit abboH et 

it Epiacopuni WintoB. monaehit Belli Loei. 

■ Patent Boll, 5 Hearj III. [1221.] Sex Jobanni de Mouemune mIu- 

m. 6. tem. Sciatis quod aad^aTimui 

De guater xx et x librii anigHatU abbati et moaacbia Belli Loci x libm, 

moimchit BeUi Loci Begit. quaa Henriciw de Lii>dbnr*t nobi* 

Hex dilecto libi in X". abbati de debet per annum de baillia Teitra 

Kirkeitall, salutem. Sciatii quod reciptendaa a Tobia aingulis anaie, 

auignBTimui abbati et monachis quamdiu nobii placuerit, ad opera- 

Belli Loci Beg" luaterriginti et x tionem eccleue sue. Et ideo vobi* 

libngquunobif debetia ad Bcafcarium mimdanius quod prediotii abbati et 

noitrum de f rma de Colingebam et monachis de premctia x libria, iid. 

Bardeac, recipiendae a Tobii Biiigulis gulia annii, licut prediotum eat, 

anni* quamdiu nobii placoerit ad reapondeatia. Teate H. etc. spud 

, cpcroiioMM «ccIuM etu. Et ideo Weatin. xij. die Januarij anno sodem. 

Tobia maodamiu quod predictia Per eundem et oonailiiun domini i'«gu. 
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abbey are entered for several successive years on the 
Qose Rolb. 

Among tbe writs of this period is one of somewhat 
peculiar interest. It is dated l^th October, 1224, and is 
addressed to the bailifis of the port of Southampton in 
these terms : 

The King to the bailiff? of the port of Southampton greeting. 
Durand the mason haa showed us that when be came into England at 
the bidding of the Abbot of Beaulieu to work there, you arrested 
twenty-one burdlos of his which he brought with him into England, 
And therefore we command you, that if the abbot 'aforesaid will 
warrant that the aforesaid Durand came into England at his bidding, 
as is aforesaid, and that the aforesaid burdlos are Durand's, then you 
cause them to be delivered without delay.' 

What was the exact nature of the burclli which 
Durand brought over, and for which he apparently 
refused to pay the customs duty, is uncertain. The 
more important fact disclosed by the writ is the employ- 
ment of a foreign mason at Beaulieu. That the church 
was planned by a Frenchman there can be no doubt, but 
owing to its total destruction it is impossible to say what 
part of it Durand may have been Sfjut for to do. There 
IS nothing in the remains of the monastic buildings 
suggestive of foreign influence. 

In 1227, that is thirteen years after the foundation, 
according to the annals of the sister bouse of Waverley, 
" the monks of Beaulieu entered into their new church 
with great joy on the vigil of the Assumption of the most 
blessed Mary," that is, on 14th August.* 

It, of course, by no means follows that the entry into 
the church implies the completion of the building, but 
merely that some part of it, probably the presbytery or 
eastern limb, was sufficiently advanced to be used.' 

' Clow Boll, 8 Henry III. pt, i. in. 2. Weitmonaiterium, iiij. die Octo- 

Bei Sallivis portua SnhtuntoS salu- brie. 

t«in. Onteadit nobis DuisnduB Cem. ' 1227. Monochi Belli Loci Begis 



nd mindatum Abbatia de Bella Loco loagno gaudio io risilia Aasumptionii 
lit ibi openretur TOa areittiatis xij. beatissimn Marie (i.i. 14 Aagutt). 
burelloB de luis quoi aecuin tulit in Atintilet Monattici (Bolls SeHea 86), 



Angliun. Et ideo Tobia maadamus ii. 804. 
quod ai predictiiB Abbaa iTfti»atiiet ' Tbe aame expraiaitm " intrsTernnt 
predicbum Duiandom ad maodatum in noram eccleaiam" it used bj the 
;... ;.; Jtngliam, sicut pre- Wayerley chronicler in conneuOD with 



dictum est, et predictoa burelloa eiae hia own church irheo the eastern parts 
ipsiusDurandi: tunc eoB sine dilacione and the quire were fioished. Ibid.ii. 
deliberari faciatis. Teste Itegc apnd 123. 
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That the church at Beaulieu was not finished is shown 
by a writ dated 24th May, 1233, six years after it was 
begun to be used, directing Peter of Bievaulx to let the 
abbat of Beaulieu have twenty oaks in the forest of 
Savemake, and twenty oaks in the forest of Bere, as a gift 
from the King "for the work of the church."^ 

The finishing of the building is probably fixed by 
its dedication on 15 Kal. Julii, that is, l7th June, 1246, 
by William, bishop of Winchester. There were also 
present the bishops of Bath, Exeter and Chichester, the 
King, the Queen, and their children, and many nobles. 

The Waverley annalist records a curious incident that 
followed the dedication. The King's eldest son Edward, 
a boy of seven years old, fell sick and waa obliged with 
his mother to stay nearly three weeks in the Abbey, 
contrary to the Statutes of the Cistfiroian Order, which 
forbad any woman staying the night. As a consequence, at 
the next visitation the prior and the cellarer were deposed 
from office " because by their permission this transgression 
seemed to be supported ; and also because at the time of 
the dedication they had allowed meat to secular persons, 
contrary to the discipline of the Order."* 

Before passing to the story of the buildings, attention 
may be called to an interesting letter which, although 

' Clcse Roll, 17 Henrr IIT. m. 9. iu»-it. Quarn ob raiuam in pioiima 

J>e qvembui datU. Mondatum TiBitatianesequenti.prioratoellenriuB 

e%t Petro de Beratt quod habere dcpoaiti >unt. quia eorum pennjaiione 

facial abbati de Bellu Looo u. hnc tranagreMio ridebatur fulci<i ; 

qoercuB in foreita de Saremake at insuper et quia tempore dedicacionia 

II. qnercus in foresta de Ben ad NccuJaribua (.'ontniordinudiwipliiiam 

opeTmtionem eocleiie >ue de dono came!) admiiiutmbaiitar. — Annalai 

aept. Tette Rege apud Theok'. Monatfici {Bolls Senes 3G), ii. 337. 

xiiiij. die Mali. Clote SolU of the Matthew Paris puts the dedication aa 

neiya of Henri/ III. 4.D. 1^31-1234 UktD(t place in 1249 : 

(London. 1905), 222. Eodemque anno abbtw de Sello 

' 1216. nedicBta est eccleeia Bflli "Loco, Onlinia Cislen^ienu^, occlniuni 

Loci Regis it. Kal. Julii a domino suam, qusm rex Johannes a fonda- 

Willelmo Wintonieoii episcoixi, pra>- mentis conitruierot preseiitibus rege 

ientibus Tenerabilibus Bathonieniii, Henrico 111. ct comiia Birardo (ratre 

Kioniensi, Cicestreaii rpiacopis, pne- ejui et multii aliis magnatibus cum 

sente eti&m domino rege Anglorum prelatis sollempniter fecit dedicari. 

Henrioo qnarto cum regina et liberii Cujus fundatio, simul ctim alio 

ot. magnatibus muttii, memorabili. quod idem rei J. feci^se 

Penwia dedicatione, primogenitus commemontur, facto, animte sun 

regis, .£dwarduB scilicet, iuBrmatue multuni creditur subTenisse. Quod 

est, cnm quo regina matar ejm liuic pa^ne duiimus annotandum, 

Alienora fere per trei hebdomadas in M. Farif, HUtoria ^nyorHm (Bolls 

oArm domo oontia Ciitcrcienais Series ii), iiL 68. 
ordinis *tatnta [temoctando perendi- 
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printed by Rymer in his Foedera ninety years ago, seems 
to be little known.' 

It was written, probably in 1226, by King Henry IlL 
to the Pope, Hoiiorius ill., and is in the following 
terms : 

Be it known to your hoUneas that John sometime King of England, 
OUT faUier, of serene memory, founded the house of Beaulieu, as ia 
known to many in England ; therefore in the same house he chose his 
burying place after the common death, and as it is said he solemnly 
Towed this ; but afterwards, in the time of the disturbance of England, 
a very serious strife having arisen between him and his barons, he died 
in remote parts, so that his bodv could not be brought to the said 
house, but the bishop and monlis of Worcester, by the ^ace of 
hospitality, put the royal clod in their monastery. Since it seems 
likely, that if in his own house which he founded he could lie buried in 
his corporal presence, as he also himself disposed in his lifetime, the 
devotion of the brethren would be more frequently and more abundantly 
aroused to pray for him their common lord, and profit aa we believe no 
less his aforesaid salvation. It mieht be very pleasing to you there- 
fore that his vow might be fulfilled on this part, since wc are bound to 
procure his salvation with the Lord in everything that we can. Where- 
fore also we beg your holiness that you deign to receive the petition 
of us and the brethren of Beaulieu aforesaid, which by the bwirer of 
these presents they send to the feet of your holiness, for the bringing 
back of the body of the aforesaid King and our father, if it please you 
indulgently. 

Whatever answer there was to this epistle it does not 
seem to have been preserved, and as King John's mortal 
remains still rest within the cathedral church of Wor- 
cester, the request of King Henry and the monks of 

' De atrpore Johaanit r/uoHdam SegU liuinatui, licut rtinm ipse dlfpoiuitin 
Aafflia nd domum SrlH-loei, f nam vita bub, fratrum derotio frrquenciui 
iditii Rfx fundarerat, deftrttido. et habundaciue eicitftratur, ad cior- 
Domino Fape H. eadi-ni graciii, etc. andum pro eo communeni UomiDunit 
InDol«fCBt wnuiirati Twtre i^uod at pruait, ut crediniuB, ejni dod modi- 
serene metnorle I. quondam Bex cum predicts salutl. 
Auglie, pater noftter, domum Belliloci Placeret igitur cobi» odmodum, ut 
fuDiiuierit, eicul pluribua notuni est ipaius Totum ndimpleretur in hsc 
in Angliii ; in e&dem domo igitur parte, cum tenmTiiur (lalulem ipaius 
Mpulturuni elegit poat f&ta communis, in omnibua, quibus poseamua, apud 
rt, ut diritur, l>ou eollemniter vovitj Doniinum procurare. Unde et lup- 
setpoitmodum, tempore perturb>i:ioDia plicsmua bcBtitudini T«stre, quatinua 
Anglias, orta graviMima aimaltale petitionom noatram et fratrum predict! 
inter ipsum et baronesBUOs, in remotia ilelliloci quam per latorem preaen- 
]»rtibus diem clauait extremum, ita cium ad pedeaaanctitatis TcatretxaDB- 
quod Qon potuit corpus ejua ad die- mittunt, pro uorpore prefati Begia 
taui domum delen-i i act Wigomientea et patria nnttri repetendo, bcnigne, ti 
cpiacopua et inonai'lii regiaui glebain, placet, admittere dignemini. 
hoBpitolilatiB gnieia,iiiauomonaaterio [£i orig. in Tnrr. Lond. in Lib. 
collocarunt. Siquidem leriai mile ride- cui. tit. Littene Regum, etc.] 
tur, quod si in domo propria quam T.Rymer, Fiitdera,Litleitt,fl'A.eta 
fundarit, corpondi preaeuoia jaceret Tublica (London 1816) I. i. IQS. 
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BeauHeu was apparently met with a negative. It is, 
however, possible that Pope Houorius III., to whom the 
letter was written, died just before or immediately after 
it reached its destination, and that it was passed over or 
overlooked by his successor. 

'ITie history of Beaulieu Abbey so far as its buildings 
are concerned in a complete blank from its dedication to 
its suppreEsion. 

Its clear annual value in 26 Henry VIII. was reckoned 
at X326 IZs. 2|d 

The abbey was surrendered by Thomas Stevens the 
abbat, a time-serving wretch, and twenty other monk^ 
ou 2nd April 29 Henry VIII. {1538). John Husee, 
writing to Lord Lisle (a natural son of Edward IV.) a 
week later, tells him that Bewley is suppressed and most 
of the land still in the King's hands, but the goods with 
the park and others are given to Mr. Wriothesley. 

It was not, however, until 29th July following that the 
site, etc. of the abbey was granted in fee by letters 
patent to Tbomas Wriothesley. 

The greater part of the buildings seem thereupon to 
have been pulled down and the materials sold, apparently 
to be used in the new blockhouses then in course of con- 
struction on the adjacent seacoasts.' 

The frater, however, was spared, through its conversion 
into a parish church for the numerous dependents of the 
abbey, and the cellarer's building forming the range west 
of the cloister was at any rate begun to be converted into 
a house. The outer and great gatehouses were also 
spared ; all else was razed to the ground. 

The site remained in possession of the Wriothesleys 
until 1671, when it passed by the marriage of Elizabetn, 
dowager countess of Northumberland, daughter and co- 
heir of Thomas Wriothesley, fourth Earl yf Southampton, 
with Ralph, Lord Montagu of Boughton, who was created 
Duke of Montagu in 1705. The property descended from 

' "1589. Certifiraito of Tlicmias Accounts for " the carrUge of ituft, 

Eanner, clerk, survejor of the King's Inkiiii down gtone at tlie monaBteriw of 

works, JobD Multon,mttsterinasoii, and Beaulicu and Quarre"elo. LeUertand 

John Ruwfll, mUBtercarpenler, to tlie Fapem, Foreign and Dui»<ttic, ff the 

lord Adiiiirel, caacernina the making of reign of Henry Vlll. XIV. i. 418 

two blockhouiea at £st Cows and WMt (No. 8ii9). 
Cow in the lile of WiKht." 
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him to the Dukes of Buccleugh, and finally to Lord 
Henry John Montagu-Douglas-Scott, second son of the 
fifth Duke, who was created in 1885 Baron Montagu of 
Beaulieu, and died in 1905. 

Some thirty years ago excavations were made on the 
site of the church by the Rev. F. W. Baker, but no 
record of them was published. The supposed plan of 
the church was laid out with gravel in the turf, but 
was so obviously inaccurate that the late Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu was induced to make further investigation of 
the site under the direction of the writers during Easter 
week, 1900. The result was to clear up definitely the 
eastern part of the church and some minor points. This 
was followed by a series of further excavations extending 
over some years, so that at the present time all the chief 
buildings have been examined and planned us &,r as 
possible. 'J'he site of the kitchen, warming-house and 
south end of the dorter being within the parish church- 
yard their walls have mostly been destroyed by graves, 
while the buildinga of the outer court, now covered by 
gardens, seem to have utterly perished. 

The sites of the buildings, wbere possible, have been 
treated in a way worthy of imitation by owners of 
other historical monuments. The foundations, being in 
most cases all that remained, and therefore undesirable 
to be left exposed, have been murked out in the tui'f, and 
the spaces originally occupied by the walls they 
supported covered with white gravel so that the extent 
of the buildings may at once be seen. 



Tee Pkecinct. 

The site of every monastic house was enclosed by a 
boundary wall or dyke, and within the precinct thus 
formed were placed all the buildings of the abbey. 
Even " the stables of the horses must be placed within the 
circuit of our abbeys, and no house for habitation may 
be built without the gate, unless for animals, on account 
of avoiding the dangers of souls. If there be any, let 
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m fall ; moreover, let all the gates of abbeys be with- 
. the bounds."' 

Che precinct at Beaulieu embraced roughly a square of 

ftit 58 acres, and the enclosing wall is traceable on all 

b the east side. It is of the same nature throughout, 

feet thick, built of rubble with an oversailing course 

10 feet from the ground, and a gabled coping of small 

jnes. It exists in two detachea lengths on the north, 

f nearly 600 feet on the west, and for two lengths of 

$0 feet and 550 feet respectively on the south. The 

recinct is further protected on the west tind south by the 

idal river Exe ; on the west this still washes the wall, 

kit on the south there is now a high road which repre- 

tents the old quay, still so called near the entrance gate, 

jbr landing and shipping merchandize. (Plate 1.) 

The main entrance, and so far as can uow be seen the 
jonly one, was on the south, but whether it was approached 
Dy a bridge over the river as at present is doubtful. Toe 
{outer gatehouse in the precinct wall gave on to a small 
; lane, on the east side of which was the mill and at the 
I north end the great gatehouse of the abbey. Inside the 
'great gatehouse was the outer court, in which would be 
the guest houses, stables, brewhouse, malthouse, and work- 
j shops. In the middle of the precinct were the cloister 
and its surrounding buildings, with the church on the 
I north, and the infirmary to the east. Eastward of these 
are two small fish ponds fed by a brook which enters the 
, precinct at the north-east angle,^ From the upper pond 
I was taken the great drain of the abbey, which after pass- 
ing westward beneath the buildings, turned due south and 
i emptied into the river. This drain remains perfect under 
. the east lawn of Palace House, and is 2|- feet wide, with a 
semicircular arched top springing at 18 inches from the 
bottom of the drain, which is flagged with rough stones. 
North -we^t of the church have been found indications of 
inferior buildings. At some 350 feet to the north of the 

' " Stebulk eqaarnin iotra Abbatin- termmo*." Ciitcrcian Statutes, Ch. i. 

ram ftmbitum collocentuF. neo extm Vide Yorlttkirt Smhaeologinal Jour- 

port«in Honasterii aliqua domua ad nat, ii. S41. 

habitandamconsCraMur, niu animolium * S«maiDB of the iIuim fiQin tha 

tantiim, propter caienda pericula ani- boltom pond, at the head of the ontlet 

Siqiue f uerint, cadaut ; omnes to the tirer, bare been found. 



antem portte Abbaliarum aint « 
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church is a barn-like structure called the "wine press," 
and the fields to the north-east of it are still called '* the 
vineyards." 

Southward of the claustral buildings is an open space, 
in which were found the I'oundations of a small house, 
perhaps one of the dwelling;) of the sanctuary men. 

BeauUeu is unique amoiio: English Cistercian abbeys in 
having both the outer and inner gatehouses remaining 

gjrl'ect, the former being the lodge and the latter part of 
alace House, the residence of the present owner of the 
abbey. 

These and the other buildings found in the precinct will 
be taken in order before describing those surrounding 
the cloister. 



The Outer Gatehouse. 

The outer gatehouse {Plate IT) has its front in line with 
the precinct wall, and consists of a passage 12 feet wide and 
14^ feet deep. The outer doorway has a single chamfered 
member with segmental bead, and was merely protected 
by stout doors in two leaves. The inner side had a 
similar archway but without any doors. In the east wall 
is a small pointed doorway to the porter's lodge. Over 
this gateway is a room in the roof, which is steep pitched 
with gables oi'er the archwaj-s, and is lighted at either 
end by three small lancet windows, one above and two 
below. ^ 

The porter's room is on the east,' but has been much 
altered, the original having been covered by a pentise 
roof against the east side of the gateway, of which the 
weathering still remains. There are two corbels high up 
on the outside of the south wall, and beneath is the 
arched head of a drain just showing above the ground. 

The whole gateway is slightly later than the original 
work of the aobey, being built on the top of a culvert in 
connexion with the mill, and the precinct wall seems to 
have been brought out of the straight to meet it. 

' Thi« room <t dov occupied by the - There is now a correspauding room 

iTorls of A modrm clock which is can- on the west, but it is quite inoderu. 
tai&ed in » tnfrat on the roof. 
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From the outer to the great gate was a laue 200 feet 
long. The site of this, now part of the gardens of Palace 
House, was some years ago excavated and numerous 
remains of buildings were found, which fortunately 
were carefully planned. The lane itself was nowhere 
wider than 34 feet, and was bounded on the west by a 
wall, and on the east by a long range of buildings, from 
which a wall parallel to that on the west continued up to 
the great gate. On the west side, just within the outer 
gate, remains the parapet of a sparling between two 
culverts, to be described shortly, and at 54 feet fixim the 
gate the old precinct wall was found running westward. 
To the north of this a small late building had been 
added, for the erection of which part of the west wall of 
the court was removed. 

Tbere was a wall crossing the lane at 50 feet from the 
great gatehouse, and between them on the west side was a 
passage covered by a pitched roof; the weathering for 
this, with a trefoiled terminal, remains in the wall of the 
gatehouse, together with the toothing for the eastern 
wall on the western buttress. 



The Mill and Garner. 

The long building on the east side of the lane contained 
the mill at the south end. 

The mill was 42 feet wide by 53 feet from north to 
south, and divided by a cross wall into two chambers. 
The south wall still stands as high as the eaves and 
formed part of the precinct wall. In line with it at each 
end are buttresses with chamfered plinths and steep 
weatherings, above which are the corbels and kneelers of 
the gable. There were two similar buttresses 16 feet' 
apart on the south side, which have been destroyed, and 
behind them internally are corbels to take the framing 
of the roof. In line with the north and cross wall were 
also buttresses of which the plinths were found similar 
to those at the south end. In each chamber of the mill 
was an undershot wheel, driven by water taken in culverts 
from the river above. The northern culvert was 12 feet 
wide and the southern 9 feet, and both were found 
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perfect with arched tops. The outlets to the east were 
formed by two culverts in line with those to the west, 
but only 6 feet in width. The northern had an extra 
outlet 3 feet wide on the south side, and the culvert 
beyond was widened to 10 feet. Between the two out- 
lets juat outside the east wall was found a pipe formed 
of hollow trees. 

All the constructions within the mill seem to have 
been of wood, considerable remains of which were found, 
though in a decayed state. 

The only Cistercian mill that remains in England 
is the one still in use at Fountains, which, though much 
narrower than Beaulieu, was arranged with two chambers 
each containing wheels. The use of two wheels was 
apparently for grinding and sawing respectively. At 
Clairvaux the wheels for these operations were contained 
in two separate mills. 

At Beaulieu, the side walls of the mill were continued 
northward for at least 110 feet to form a building ot 
uncertain use. On the west side, at 34 feet from the mill, 
was a projection 19 feet square, which had a buttress at its 
south-west angle, and immediately to the south there 
seems to have been an entrance into the main building. 
In the east wall, almost opposite this, was a doorway from 
without 6 feet wide. Crossing the building almost in 
line with the north wall of the projection was a thick 
wall, apparently original. At 32 feet to the south of 
this was another cross wall, which was a later addition, 
and in the south-west angle of the chamber thus foi-med 
was a fireplace, inserted in the original entrance, and 
further north, at the back of the projection, were some 
foundations which seem like those of another fireplace. 
This room and the one to the south of it were paved 
with rough tiles. 

Along the west side of the mill as far as the projection 
was a pentise, of which the outer wall was found. 

The projection in question perhaps contained steps to 
an upper floor, and the whole block north of the mill was 
possibly a guest-house for the reception of tramps and 
other such folk, or a garner for corn. 
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The Great Gatehouse. 

The inner or great gatehouse has since the Suppression 
formed part of a dwelliug-house. It consists of an outer 
porch and an inner hall with side bays and two parallel 
chapels above. 

The main arch of entrance is pointed and of two members, 
■with double ogee mouldings, of which the inner dies into 
"the outer at the springing. (Plate III.) West of this was 
a small doorway for foot passengers, but this has been 
destroyed, except the lowest stones of the jambs, by the 
insertion of a post-Suppression wiadow,' 

The outer porch is 17^ feet deep and 38 feet wide, and 
covered by one square vault in the middle bay and by a 
narrower on each side. The vaulting, which is a modem 
restoration, is unusually rich, and has wall, cross, 
diagonal, ridge, and two intermediate ribs, aU moulded, 
but without bosses at the intersections. The springers 
and wall ribs only are original, and these rest on semi- 
■oetagonal columns with neavy moulded capitals and 
bases ; the corner columns are round. 

The west wall has a small segmental headed doorway 
to some destroyed building on that side. The east wail 
has, high up, a single lancet window with wide splays.* 
The north side has, opposite the entrance, a line pointed 
arched doorway of two members leading to the inner 
hall, and the bay towards the west has a smaller doorway 
of similar character for foot passengers. 

The inner hall is precisely similar to the outer porch, 
except that it is 47 feet in width, through the eastern 
side bay being of the same size as the middle bay. The 
floor of this bay was at a higher level than the rest of 
the hall, and seems to have been parted off to form the 
porter's lodge, as remains of a fire^ace were found in its 
north wall. In the south-west angle are the remains 
(now walled up) of a small doorway to a destroyed vice, 
contained in a projecting turret, now much altered, in the 
middle of the west side ; this vice led to the upper floor. 



' Thii window in tarn hubeen re- the entrance arch flllad vith ft bnj 

moTed and mbatitated b^ one in " the window at the Mme tjme, 
DvcoiBtad itjle"; a correipoadina * This hu been renewed eitomallf, 

window being inierted to the eatt and and an ogee ttefoilcd head introdnoed. 
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The upper floor was entirely occupied by the gate- 
house chapeL This is not the usual position for that, 
building, but one is so placed at Whalley. At Meaux, 
though another gatehouse chapel existed, one was begun 
over the gatehouse by abbat Adam of Skerne (1310-39) 
but never finished, and so much as was built was pulled 
down by his successor.' 

At Beaulieu the gatehouse chapel is really formed of 
two chapels side by side, agreeing with toe divisions 
below. The entrance by the vice already mentioned was 
in the south-west angle of the northern part, and has a 
moulded and cuaped arch.^ It is probable that there was 
another entrance of more importance, either in the north 
or the west wall, gained by a straight stair fi^am the outer 
court, but if so it has left no trace. The east window 
of the northern chapel is of three lights with hea.vy 
reticulated tracery under a square head. (Plate FV. )■ 
The present tracery is not original, but copied fromi 
the old.^ In the south wall is a small trefoiled headed 
piscina. 

The southern chapel is separated from the northern by- 
two arches, each of two double ogee members, the inner 
of which dies into the outer at the springing. The 
middle pier* and parts of both arches are new, owing to- 
the (jriginal having been destroyed by the insertion of a 
fireplace. The oast window is of three lights filled with 
modem flowing tracery (Plate IV), which is said to have 
been copied from fragments of the original found in 
the blocking of the window. In the south side wall 
is a trefoiled ogee-headed piscina, with rosettes in the 
spandrels and little paterae on the hollow of the chamfer, 
under a moulded cornice, and there is an almery to the 
west with rebates for doors. The two windows in the 
south wall are modern, but appear to take the place of 
two original windows of the same shape which had been 
destroyed by the insertion of two sash windows. The 
west window is earlier in date than the rest of the work^ 

' Cironiacdt Malta (fidfUBmMiS), brothen' dorter and ii in wnnd ooo- 

iii. 36. ditioQ, thougli ilightlv broken. 

' Opening out o! thia vice at the * Tbia *ai origiii^j a rcpetitjnn of 

chapsl lerel i* anoHmr but unaller fice the re^nd, tliou4(h now the outer 

np to the roofa. order ia carried hj a column with 

■ Ihii ia now prMerred in the 1^ monlded capital and baM 
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and consists of three lancet lights under a moulded arch 
with shafts to the jambs and muUions. 

Externally the south front of the gatehouse has in the 
middle the main arch of entrance, the label of which is 
carried up to support the pedestal of a richly canopied 
niche,' probably for an image of Our Lady and Child. 
Flanking the archway are Dold buttresses, resting on 
moulded plinths, with splayed angles having trefoiled 
stops at the top, and capped with steep weatherings. 
The wall is tinisned by a corbel table formed of human 
and grotesque heads, above which are two gables of 
post-Suppression work having three-light windows in each. 
The corbel table continues on the east and west sides, but 
is there sunnounted by a low parapet. {Plate IV.) 

Of the buildings usually contained in the outer court 
of the abbey not a vestige remains save a few detached 
foundations of inferior buildinj^s at its north end, and 
although the open ground west of the northern end of the 
cellarium has been trenched, nothing was found there. 

The principal group of buildings occupied the east side 
of the great court. On the north side of the cloister was 
the church. On the east side were the vestry, chapter- 
house, parlour, and sub- vaults, above all of which was the 
dorter of the monks, with a projecting reredorter on the 
east. On the south side were the warming-house, frater, 
and kitchen. On the west was the long cellanum, con- 
taining the lay brothers' buildings, but between it and 
the cloister was a narrow court or lane. Eastward of 
these claustral buildings was the monks' infirmary, consist- 
ing of a large hall, a chapel, a kitchen, and the misericord. 



The Church. 

The church was usually one of the first buildings begun 
upon the foundation of an abbey, and at Beaulieu there are 
a few documentary notices of its erection. It was at first 
pushed on with moderate rapidity, during which time 
various grants are recorded on the Close Kolls (see ante). 
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And in 1227, on the vigil of tlie Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, the monks entered their new church 
with great joy. 

After this date the convent seems to have been left to 
complete the work by itself, as no further grants from the 
royal treasury are recorded, and it was not until 1246 
that the church was ready to be hallowed. 

The time the church of Beaulieu took to build, con- 
sidering it was of royal foundation, seems excessive. 
The new church of Waverley, which was a very poor 
house, was 28 years in building, so far as to enable the 
monks to enter their quire, though 47 years more elapsed 
before the whole was finished. At Hayles, where the 
church was equal in size to that at Waverley,' it was 
finished enough to allow the monks to enter the quire 
five years after the foundation, though, of course, the 
nave was not done till later. 

The church at Beaulieu covered a greatcir area than any 
other Cistercian church in this country.* It was 336 
feet in length by 186 feet across the transepts, and 
in plan was unlike any English example, though 
almost the same as that at Clairvaux. It consisted of 
a presbytery having an apse with an aisle continued 
round it, and radiating chapels beyond ; a north transept 
with east and west aisles and a galilee to the north ; 
a south transept with eastern aisle ; and a nave with 
aisles. There was probably a low tower over the 
crossing. 

The whole of the building was systematically removed 
to the foundations by Thomas Wriothesley after the Sup- 
pression, and nothing now remains standing except the 
wall of the nave aisle next the cloister and one course of 
stones in the angle formed by the presbjrtery and north 
transept. The foundations, however, of the whole church 
remain, except of the extreme east end and part of the 
north wall of the nave aisle {which have been destroyed 
by a sunk ditch and a saw pit respectively), and have been 
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completely traced by excavation. The main arcades were 
supported upon sleeper walls, but though search was 
made no impress iu mortar of the pier bases was found 
upon them as at Waverley. 

The presbytery, with the exception of the bottom 
course of ashlar of the plinth In the second bay next the 
north transept, has disappeared from above ground. It 
was of three bays with a semicircular apse, and was 
75 feet long by 32^ feet wide. Round about it was an 
aisle 12 feet wide, beyond which were ten chapels 11 feet 
deep. The sleeper wall for the piers of the main apse 
remains, but only the beginning of the foundations of 
the other two concentric walls, the rest having been 
destroyed by a sunk fence surrounding a modern house 
to the east. Fortunately, on the north side, the start 
of the dividing wall between the first and second radiat- 
ing chapels was found, which shows that there were six 
radiating chapels in all. 

In the middle of the presbytery, at about 6 feet- from 
the centre of the apse and therefore just in front of 
the high altar, was found some years ago a body wrapped 
in lead without a stone coffin. 

In the western bay of the south aisle was a lavatory on 
the north side {as at Hayles and Jervaulx, and behind the 
quire stalls at Roche and Fountains), the drain of which 
was found crossing the westernmost chapel. 

The north transept is perhaps the most curious feature 
of the church, and the arrangement of the superstructure 
as indicated by the foundations is somewhat uncertain. 
The transept was 62 feet long by 32^ feet wide, and of 
four bays with aisles on botli the east and west sides.' 
The divisions of the aisle bays are indicated by sleeper 
walls. 

Northward of the transept proper is another bay, which 
appears to have been a porch or galilee extending across 
both aisles and forming part of the structure of the 
transept, the main walls of which included this porch.* 
Above the porch the middle division was doubtless a 

' At Claimui the ymtern aisle ' At Clairraiiz there waa a low 

«u divided into cbupels liinilar to the porch at the end of the north tracaept 

eaet, but at Citeaux and Bjland it was opening into tlie cemetery, and called, 

left open. from iti beine used for burial*, "la 

ciiniliire de» MobleB." 
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gallery opening to the church, like the earlier examples 
in the Benedictine churches of Winchester and Ely. The 
whole arran^ment is so unusual, but so similar to 
Citeaux, that a plan of that transept to the same 
scale is ^ven as a parallel. (Plate V.) 

Externally the divisions of the transept and galilee 
were marked by bold buttresses, and there was a turret 
coDtaining a vice on the north front in line with the main 
east wall. 

The south transept was of the same size as the north, 
but had only an eastern aisle, also divided into chapels. 
The west wall was 12 feet thick and had in it the night 
stair to the dorter. The only other example of this 
unusual arrangement at present known to the writers 
is at Hayles.' Beyond the transept southwards in a 
corresponding position to the galilee were the vestry and 
library. As tlie wall south of these is of unusual thick- 
ness and the buttresses to the east are of similar size to 
those of the church, the upper works of the transept 
probably extended over them.^ If this were so the 
structural transept would measure no less than 216 feet 
over all. 

The nave was 188 feet long by 32^ feet wide at the 
east and 34 feet at the west, and of nine bays. The 
absence of any buttresses at the west end in line with the 
main walls suggests that there was a porch or galilee across 
the front, although no remains of such have been found.* 

A few fragments of the original pavement were found 
in the fifth bay, and a considerable amount at the weist 
end. This latter was arranged in three divisions by 
bands running east and west, which terminated at 25 feet 
from the west wall in a cross band. This may indicate 
the western limit of the quire of the lay brothera The 
middle division extended into the recess of the west door, 
showing that the doorway was of no great depth on the 
outside, but 13 feet in width. 

In the middle of the first bay was a rough foundation 
4 feet wide. This must have supported the pulpitum, 

I Tha luual Ciit«K:un amngemcnt occurs in thoie of Aiutin caiioni at 

waa an open stKirrue agaiot the west Hexham, Liileshall >nd Oxford. 
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though its position is further east than might have been 
expected, as the quire would thus have completely 
occupied the space under the crossing and apparently 
extended one bay into the eastern arm of the church. 

The north aisle of the uave was 13 feet wide. The 
foundations of a great part of its outer walls have 
been grubbed up to form a sawpit, now removed. The 
bays were divided externally by bold buttresses, of which 
that in line with the west wall was wider than the others. 
There was also a buttress projecting westward in line 
with the north wall. 

The south aisle was of the same width as the norths 
and its outer wall remains throughout to a considerable 
height. It is 10 feet tbick, without any projecting 
buttresses in the lower part, but probably above the 
cloister roof there were buttresses like those on the north 
«ide. 

In the first bay is the entrance from the cloister, but on 
the church side this has been destroyed. Internally the 
bays were divided by vaulting shafts, which in alt 
cases have been removed, except the semicircular 
stones forming their sub-bases. There was a string- 
course at 10 feet from the floor, above which each 
bay was recessed about 2 feet, and contained a pair 
of lancet windows. In the eighth bay is the moulded 
segmental rear arch, with carved capitals to the side shafts, 
of another doorway. The last bay contained an archway 
leading to the stairs of the lay-brothers' dorter, but this has 
been destroyed. Fmrther westward is the eastern jamb of 
a small segmental-headed doorway that led to a vice in the 
south-west angle of the church ; the lower part of which, 
with the ends of some of the steps, still remains. Exter- 
nally this vice is square, and retains on its south and 
west sides the bold moulded plinth that surrounded the 
chTirch. 



The CLOiaTER. 

■ The cloister {claustrum) was the living-place of the 
convent, and all the buildings connected with the daily 
life of the monks were placed round it, and accessible from 
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it. These buildings are enumerated in their proper 
order in the directions in the Cistercian Consuetiidines^ 
for the Sunday procession, as follows : capitulum or 
chapter-house, auditorium or pai-lour, dormitorium or 
dorter, dormitorii necessaria or reredorter, calefactorlum 
or warming-house, refectorium or frater, coquina or 
kitchen, cdlarium or cellarer's building. These will 
be considered in their turns. 

As its name implies, the cloister was an enclosed 
area, usually square, having a grass-plat in the middle, 
with covered alleys on all four sides. The alley next 
the church was practically the living room of the monks, 
where they sat and read when not engaged in the church 
or elsewhere. The other alleys of the cloister were 
chiefly passages, with doors opening out of them into the 
various offices already enumerated. 

At Beaulieu the cloister was 138 feet from east to west 
by 137 feet from north to south. The alley roofe were 
carried towards the garth on walls 19 inches tnick. That 
on the east remains for its full length, but only a few 
inches above the floor. Upon the walls stood a series of 
open arches carried on coupled columns with moulded 
capitals and bases, all in Furbeck marble. A number of 
loose fragments of these are preserved. 

Since the cloister at BeauHeu lies on the south side of the 
church, its north wall is also that of the south aisle of the 
church. It is ashlar-faced throughout, and has in it seven 
large pointed recesses 10^ feet wide and 3 J feet deep, the 
floors of which are 2 feet 9 inches above the cloister pave- 
ment. (Plate VI.) Astonebench,nowgoDe, raninfiont of 
them against the wall. The backs of the recesses are lined 
with asnlar, and the soffits are plastered and painted with 
red masonry lines. None of them shows any traces of fit- 
tings of any kind, but the first has a small chase cut in the 
back about 7 feet from the floor. These recesses, as 
will be seen from the plan, are piirely constructional, 
in order to reduce the mass of the church wall in which 
they are set. The lower part of this was of greater 
thickness than the corresponding north wall to allow the . 
buttresses between the aisle windows to be set upon it, 

' Konarticon Ciatereimte (Soleraies, 1892), 133. 
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instead of starting from the ground and projecting into- 
the cloister alley. A similar arrangement and series of 
recesses remains at Hayles. At Netley and Waverley 
it was managed by a tall range of arches within the 
aisle, in whicn at Netley the windows were set. The 
seventh or westernmost recess at Beaulieu, though built 
with the rest, was outside the cloister, as will be- 
explained below. 

The doorway from the cloister to the church is to the 
east of the recesses, and of three plainly moulded orders, 
with Purbeck marble capitals and bases for shafts now 
lost. (Plate VI.) On account of the thickness of the 
church wall it had behind the door, which was protected 
by a drawbar, a lobby vaulted with chamfered diagonal 
and wall ribs. Owing to a difference of level between 
the floors of church and cloister there is a broad flight 
of steps up to the doorway, round which are some 
remains of the original paving of square stone slabs set 
diagonally. (Plate VI.) 

AH along the north wall are two rows of corbels, an. 
upper to carry the wall plate of the alley roof, and a 
lower for the principals that divided it into bays. The 
roof weathering also remains along a considerable part or 
the wall, and at the east end is a fragment of the 
weathering which occurred between the buttresses undet* 
the aisle windows. 

In the east wall, immediately adjoining the doorway to 
the church, are the remains of a pointed recess, 5 feet 
4 inches high, 2 feet 6 inches broad, and 15^ inches deep. 
(Plate VI,) The upper part, from 2 feet up, was grated with 
iron, and in the sill is a hole for a vertical iron bar. At 
the back are grooves for shelves at 25 inches and 42 inches 
from the bottom. For some distance southward the wall 
is plain, but at 32 feet from the angle there is a wide 
recess built in under the dorter stair. It is a rectangular 
vaulted chamber with moulded diagonal and wall ribs. 
springing from shafts in the comers, of marble with 
foliated capitals. The original front has unfortunately 
been destroyed. The recess is 8 feet 8^ inches wide, 
4 feet 3^ inches deep within, and 9 feet high to the 
crown of the vault, and was raised nearly 3 feet above 
the pavement of the cloister alley. It formed the 
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armarium commune or common bookcase, wherein were 
kept books for use in the cloister.' 

Next to the transept weis a compartment about 63 teet 
long and 12^ feet wide, originally vaulted in five bays. 
The greater part of it formed the vestry and was entered 
directly from the church. It had of course an altar against 
the east wall, and towards the west there were recesses 
in the walls for cupboards. Unfortunately, only the side 
walls remain in part, and all traces of the doorway from 
the church have been uhliterated by modem rebuilding. 
Along the south wall the lowest course of the ashlar 
iacing remains for a considerable distance, which shows 
that the vaulting was carried by corbels. The north 
wall, though stripped of its ashlar, stands to Its full 
height in the two western bays, and retains the toothing 
of its vaulting. The %vhole of the eastern end, except the 
footings of the buttresses, has been destroyed by the 
formation of a sunk ditch. A small portion o{ the 
flooring remains at the west end, of encaustic tiles of 
roi^h pattern and irregularly laid. 

The westernmost bay was walled off from the rest, as 
at Roche, Netley, Jervaulx, Tintem, Kirkstall. and 
elsewhere, and entered from the cloister by a double 
doorway, now ruined to its bases, with doors opening 
outwards, an insertion of the fourteenth century within 
the original arch of entrance. ITiis doorway, like that of 
the amiarium commune, was brought forward to the 
front of the bench table below, which thus served as a 
step into it. The vaulting remains, but has lost its ribs, 
with the exception of the middle boss. The marble 
hases of the vaulting shafts remain in the wescem 
anglea The chamber itself formed the book closet 
or library of early times. Of that at Meaux, where it 
was called the almariam commune, a record has been 
preserved of how it was fitted up ; there were four 
psalters in the top shelf over the door (in suprema theca 
supra ostium) ; nearly forty volumes stood on the upper- 
most shelf opposite (in suprema theca opposiia) ; and 

' In earlier times it took the form of room wae iranted. for them, and in later 

a sballair recess lined with book-shelres, buildings the recess was enlarged 
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about 280 other volumes were placed on other shelves 
-distinguished by letters of the alphabet (tn ct/iw tliecis 
distinctia jper alphahetum).^ 

The Chaptee House. 

Next to the vestry and book-cupboard was the ccepitulum 
or chapter-house, so-called because in it was read daily 
after prime a chapter of the rule of St. Benedict. It was 
entered from the cloister by a tall pointed arch of three 
-orders, the two innermost moulded and the outermost 
chamfered, carried by Purbeck marble shafts with pillars 
and bases of the same material. Flanking the entrance 
were two similar openings, but closed by dwarf walls with 
Purbeck marble sills 2^ feet high. These openings were 
probably subdivided, but the subdivisions, as well as the 
innermost order in each case, have disappeared. (Plate VII.) 
The chapter-house itself was apparently four bays long, 
and divided into three alleys by rows of marble pillars, 
but all traces of these have gone. Against the walls was 
a double bench table, returned against the side openings 
■of the west wall, and on the upper bench stood the 
vaulting shafts. The remaining fragment of the north 
wall shows that these were aU of marble. The vaulting 
ribs were plainly chamfered. Two plain coffin lids lie in 
the secona bay of the middle alley, and probably mark 
the burying places of two of the abbats. The east end 
and south side have been destroyed by the making of a 
■simk fence. 

The Pabloub. 

Immediately southward of the chapter-house was the 
parlour, or auditorium jvscta capitulum, where such talk- 
ing as was necessary might be carried on instead of in 
the cloister, where silence was strictly enjoined. In this 
case, as at Jervaulz and elsewhere, the parlour served also 
as a passage from the cloister to the monks' infirmary on 
the east. Hardly anything of it is left except the 
■entrance from the cloister, with its segmental plainly 

' See th« lilt io Cir«int!a d* MtUa (Bolli SeriM 48}, iu. pp. Izxxr-^. 
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chamfered arch. The lower part of the small eastenr 
doorway, which can hardly be original, was uncovered 
during our excavations in Easter week, 1 900. The 
parlour was 34^ feet long and 12^ feet wide and covered 
by a barrel vault, which shows against the west end. 

The ivy-clad wall which crosses the sites of the vestry,, 
chapter-house, and parlour is wholly modem. 

The Dortek Subvault. 

Extending southwards from the parlour for, probably, 
some 115 feet, was the subvault of the dorter. It was- 
divided down the middle by a row of pillars into eight 
bays, and vaulted throughout ; but as the greater part 
of its site is now included within the parish churchyard, it 
has been almost entirely destroyed with the exception of 
part of the north end and the base of a buttress in the 
middle of the east side. The western half of the 
northernmost bay retains the lower part of a doorway from 
the cloister, with plain chamfered jambs and a chamfered 
sill. In the angle within is part of one of the corbels of* 
the vault. One of the square bases of the middle row of 
pillars also remains, apparently in place. It has spurs at 
the angles, and carried a column lil^ inches in diameter. 
A fragment is also left of the east wall of the same 
bay, with the lower part of a window. In line with 
the plinth of the buttress in the churchyard is part of 
a cross wall cutting off the three northern bays of the 
subvault. 



The Dorter. 

The great dorter {dormitoi-iiim) or sleeping place 
of the convent occupied the first floor over the chapter- 
house, parlour, and subvault to the south ; but not a 
vestige remains of it except the bottom stones of the 
doorway, 6 feet 7 inches wide, at the top of the night 
stairs from the church and a fragment of the wall 
adjoining it to the east, which was lined with ashlar. 

The arrangement of a Cistercian dorter can he best 
understood by the description of that at Clairvaux, which^ 
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■with the exception of having a vaulted roof instead of an 
■open one of timber, was aimilar to our English examples : 
" At the end of the said transept are thirty or forty great 
steps ... to the dorter of the religious. The whole 
is of stone and vaulted . . . The chambers are on 
both sides . . . and are made entirely of joiner's work, 
-containing in length from 7 to 8 feet and in width 6 feet ; 
in all of which there is a bedstead with bedding, a little 
table and a shelf for writing, and the said chambers are 
ornamented with beautiful pictures upon canvas and 
furnished with tables relating to the devotion of each 
religious. In the door of each of these chambers is a 
window of two divisions, through which each religious 
going by the dorters Is able to see his companion in his 
.chamber; the said chambers look upon the cloister."^ 

Ill addition to the staircase to the dorter from the 
■church, already described, for use at night, there was 
another for use by day at the east end of the south wall 
■of the cloister. The opening to this in the wall was by a 
chamfered segmental arch 7J feet wide, of which the 
■springing stones and one jamb alone remain. The lower 
steps, of which eight remain, projected into the cloister 
quadrant fashion, and a small fragment of the original 
paving of square stones set diagonally remains at the 
foot, but has been much injured by a large tree which 
grew at this point. 

The Reredorter. 

The reredorter, or dormitorii necesaa/i'ia, a name which 
suflSciently explains its use, projected eastwards from the 
■south end of the dorter. It was 28 feet wide and some 
68 feet in length, with a di-ain about 4 feet wide, paved 
with rough stone slabs, traversing its southern side. The 
upper story, which formed the reredorter proper, was 
-entered directly from the dorter, and had a series of 
garderobes over the drain divided from one another by 
wooden partitions ; but all remains of this have, of course, 
■disappeared. Of the lower story the foundations of parts 
of the side walls have been recovered by excavation, but 

' DidiMQ, A»»aU$ Arcfitolcgiqutt, vi. 228. 
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the east end has gone, and the junction with the dm'ter 
Bubvault is covered by the churchyard. 

The Warming- House. 

Returning to the south alley of the cloister, next to the 
dorter day-stair, and westwards of it, there is one jamb, 
and the segmental relieving arch above, of a plain cham- 
fered doorway. This opened into the warming-bouse or 
calefactorium, so called from its being the place provided 
with a fire, whereat the monks who were ia cloister might 
come and warm themselves in winter. It was 40 feet long 
and 19 feet wide, and had at the west end a broad fireplace 
with projecting hood aj^ainst the frater wall, wherein 
are also the moulded corbels of the vaulting which covered 
the room in two square bays. The south and east walls 
have gone and the area of the room is now laid open to 
the churchyard. 

Over the warming-house was usually a vaulted room 
of doubtful use gained from the head of the dorter stairs. 
At Beaulieu, in what was its west wall, which is retained 
as part of the east side of the frater, are the remains of 
a segmental-headed locker, but all else has perished. 



The Lavatory. 

Between the warming-house door and that into tlie 
frater are the remains of the lavatory, which, though of 
thirteenth-century work, is later than the rest of the 
buildings. (Plate VIII.) 

Why the original lavatory was done away with in so 
short a time it is impossible to say ; but the new structure 
that superseded it must have been when perfect one ot 
the finest of its kind in the kingdom. It consisted of 
three open arches of moulded members, supported upon 
columns, projecting beyond the wall face, and flanked 
at either end by small splayed arches back to the wall 
line. One-half of the western of the small arches 
remains and is carried next the wall by a delicately carved 
capital supported by the head of a man. The back of 
the lavatory is recessed into the wall, and opposite 
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each column waB a moulded cross arch, of which the 
westeromost remains, to carry plain transverse pointed 
vaults, without ribs, which followed the main arches. 
The back of each bay is slightly sloped on plan from the 
middle of each main arch to behind the piers that 
carried them. Along the back wall was a chamfered 
ledge, still partly remaining, with a groove, 3 inches 
wide, on top to take the pipe that supplied the lavatory 
with water from a long row of taps.' Beneath were the 
basons, segmental in form and very shallow, of which one 
remains, though not in position : these were carried on 
moulded capitals with tnmcated columns dying into 
deep-splayed plinths at the front and behind the piers 
of the main arches. The half-capital in the west corner 
remains in position, and some of the others, found loose, 
are temporarily placed near their original positions. 
There is a large hole in the middle bay for a waste 
pipe, and another near the east end. 



The Frater. 

The refectoriutn or frater, which is the building 
enumerated next after the calejactorium in the direction 
for the Sunday procession, was the diniug-hall of the 
monks. Although at first the Cistercian frater seems to 
have stood east and west, parallel with the church, as in 
Benedictine, Cluniac and Canons' houses, it became the 
practice about the middle of the twelfth century, for 

' The medieral w»; of wuhing the Boned oorered w*'' lead and all of 

hknda wm not to immene tliem in » marble aaTing ;e verie uttermoat w&Ua. 

bsaon of water aa il (he cuitoni to.daT, W"'ia je -w'^'' walla jo^' ma; walks 

but to hold tbent under a ranning tap ; round about j ■ laier of marble baring 

tbc buoD of a laTatoir wm tfaereCore man; litJe Cundittf or ipoQtf of braaae 

merely a dripprr or rmk from which w"! ixiiij''Cockea of braaae Bound about 

tiie water waa carried off by waale jt . . ." ( Jiiei o/Dar*am, Surt«ea 

pipes. The laratory at Clairrani ii Society cTii, 82.) The Cloniao prioriea 

detcribed as " Use grande Fontaine, of Lewet and Wenlock bad round and 

dont le baaain eit d'une pi^re d'une octagonul conduithoiuea reapectiiely for 

pi^, ayant de longueur plua de qualtre the lavatory projeoting into the oloutcr 

toiaea, et tout k I'entour gecte yaue gartboppoaite thefraterdoor. Although 

par direra conduiti." (Didron, An- an octagonal atructure of the aams type 

ualaArciiologiqutt, iii. 231). That in ocoura in the Iriah abbey of Meilifont, 

the Benedictine houae of Darham, no example haa yet come to light in 

which waa eioavated in 1908 (aee any Ciitercian abbey in Englud, where 

Archofolegia, NiiL 444 *<qq.\ waa an the lavatory ii iniariably reoeaaed in 

octagonal atructure of the thirteenth the wall on one or both aidea <rf th» 

c entury, but within " made in forme frater door. 
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.some reason at present unknown, to place it north and 
south, with the warming-house on the east and the 
kitchen on the west, and with only its end against the 
■cloister. At Beaulieu, where the later arraDgement was 
of course followed, the frater has fortunately heen 
preserved complete, even to its roof, through its 
■conversion at the suppression of the ahhey into a parish 
church for the inhabitants of the surroundmg district,^ 

It is entered irom the cloister by a simply moulded 
^doorway in its north end, of three orders, the two outer- 
jnost of which are carried by marble shafts. (Plate VIII.) 
The door itself is ancient, and has some interesting 
original iron-work. Above the doorway are three lancet 
w^indows, the middlemost of which is broader and taller 
than the others, resting on the stringcourse over the 
alley roof. In the gable above is a square-headed light. ■ 
■Just behind the point of the gable, and perched astride 
the roof, is a wooden belfry, for the church bells. 

Internally the frater is 30 feet wide and nearly 130 feet 
long. About 20 feet of its length at the north end is cut 
■off by a screen, with gallerv over, which forms part of the 
■church fittings ; but it is by no means certain that this 
does not represent a medieval partition in the same place. 
Under the gallery, to the west of the entrance doorway, 
"is a large and deep locker, now converted into a window. 
Southward of the screen the east wall contains a range of 
six tall lancet windows, each having a moulded rear arch 
of two orders, both of which are continued down the 
jambs. Below the windows is a bold roll stringcourse 
carried all round the hall. The south end has a triplet 
■of lancets with moulded rear arches enriched with dog- 
tooth ornament and carried by banded shafts. The west 
wall is arranged differently from the east, partly on account 
of the greater projection of the kitchen southwards than 
that of the warming-house, and partly because it contains 
the pulpit. Starting from the north there are, first two 
■windows like those in the east wall, then the pulpit, and 
two other lancets beyond. The pulpit is reached by a 
narrow flight of eighteen steps in the thickness of the 

' A Mt of ploni and drawings at ihe Cartar, naa published in 1841 in ths 
Beaulieu frater, lrith d«taill, in illu*- second Tolnnw of Weale'i Quarttrly 
■tntion of a paper by Ifr. Oirea B. Paptri on ArcAitecttirt, 
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wall, entered at its north end by a wide pointed doorway 
with continuouB mouldings, over which the stringcourse 
is carried as a hoodmold. The doorway opens into a 
vaulted lobby about 4 feet square, from which the steps 
ascend southwards. The staircase is covered by a stone 
vault with chamfered ribs springing from moxdded corbels, 
arranged in two divisions of four hays and three bays, the 
latter being lifted 2^ feet above the former. {Plate IX.) 
Towards the frater is an open arcade of six pointed arches 
airranged in two series of four and two, the latter being set 
upon a higher level, corresponding with the vaulting bays 
behind.' (Plate X) The arches are moulded and rest on 
twin columns of marble with coupled capitals and bases 
of the same material. In the back wall of the staircase 
are three small lancet windows arranged symmetrically 
with the alternate openings of the arcade towards the 
frater. At the top of the steps is a lobby, with a wide 
arch towards the frater, covered by a half vault with 
moulded ribs. The arch is a plain pointed opening with 
hoodmold, and has an inner order with dog-tooth orna- 
ment carried by detached marble pillars. Projecting 
from the front of the arch is the pulpit, from which 
one of the monks read to his brethren during meals. 
(Plate XI.) It consists of a large semi-octagonal stone 
corbel, with flat panels decorated with rows of character- 
istic thirteenth-century leafwork carved in low relief. 
On the top of the corbel is a marble stringcourse above 
which is the parapet of the pulpit. This is also a half- 
octagon in plan, 5 feet in width, and of stone, but is of 
later date than the corbel on which it rests. Each side 
has across the bottom a band of sunk quatrefoils above 
which is an arcade of two cusped pointed arches, carried 
by engaged shafts, with trefoil sinkings in the spandrels. 
At each angle of the pulpit is a broad and shallow 
buttress with a trefoiled panel on the front. The date 
of this upper part is about 1300. The original parapet 
which it replaced was probably of wood. 

* Ths third bay of the upper serieB of the arcade, irbiuharenowof thesame 

of vaulted compartments abuts agsiost height ai tlie next tvo, aeem originally 

a strip of -wvlt tv tbe BOuCb of tlie to hare been taller end to have b»en 

arcade. The other compartmenls carried by sbafti reiling on the leret of 

corretpond eacb to HD arch of tlie the Mringooune below. See Weale, 

arcade. Thetbreenorthemmoit arcLea op. cit. PL III, 
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At the back of the pulpit is an early example of a 
traceried window, conslBting of two trefoil-headed lights 
with a quatrefoil above. In the south wall of the pulpit 
lobby is a round-headed doorway. This leads to a small 
vice or circular stair, which once led up to the parapet, 
and may have been carried up as a little tiirret to hold 
the frater bell. 

The frater is covered by a wooden ceiling of segmental 
section, but somewhat obtusely pointed, with transverse 
and longitudinal ribs with carved bosses at the inter- 
sections. The ceiling is divided into eleven bays, with 
a narrower or half bay at the north end, and dates appa- 
rently from about the end of the reign of Edward III. 
The roof seems to be of lower pitch than the original 
one. 

Externally the frater is divided as regards the east 
side by boldly projecting buttresses into three bays of un- 
equal widths, each containing a pair of windows. A fourth 
or northernmost bay was overlapped by the warming- 
house. The south end has an original buttress on the east, 
but only a modern substitute on the west. Effectually 
blocking the middlemost of the three lancet windows 
is a huge buttress, set up in 1746, under a mistaken 
idea to stop the movement southward of the roof couples, 
which had fallen over at the apex to such an extent as 
to threaten the destruction of the gable.' {Plate XII.) 
Behind it may be seen in the gable the traces of a large 
round window, which once surmounted the lancets below. 
On the west side of the frater all the four buttresses are 
modern, and the only ancient projection is the little 
turret in connexion with the pulpit. 

The Kitchen. 

The northern part of the west side of the frater was 
overlapped for about 34 feet by the coquina or kitchen, 
but this has been so destroyed that little can be said 

' Zioxd MontBgu of Betulieu hu t, Bricei, there will Dot be gr«at naed of 

report made b-f a aurTejor at the time, thi* Butlreis but u I found the Found- 

wbo ■nggwted putting diftgoDal braoei Btiana of it alread; la;'d down and 

to the roof OD both aidea, whiuh irai Raised to tba Height of ye Plinth I did 

done, and adda, " I tauat obeerre, thst not preaume to atop the workiren pro> 

irheD the loof i* well ■ecnred with ceRdiDgnrithout jour G race aprobation." 
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about it. Its site, moreover, is covered by the churchyard, 
and excavations are therefore impracticable. The north 
wall, which was common with the cloister, is standing to 
a considerable height, but the facing on the kitchen side 
has been removed, and towards the cloister nothing can 
be traced beyond part of the relieving arch over the place 
of the kitchen door. In the east end of the kitchen, 
which abutted against the frater, is the hatch for passing 
food through, and beside it is a modern doorway into the 
church. The hatch is formed by a three-centered arch, of 
three chamfered members on both sides of the wall, and 
is 3 feet 9^ inches wide by 17j inches high in the clear. 
{Plate XIII.) 



The Oellabeh's Buildino. 

The western side of the cloister is bounded, not by a 
building, but by a wall, now much broken down and only 
remaining in part. At its south end is an inserted Tudor 
doorway ; a few feet further north is a blocked window ; 
then, some distance beyond, another window cut down 
to make a rude doorway. Two corbels to carry the 
cloister roof remain above these openings. The northern 
half of the wall has gone, save for a low fragment 
adjoining the church. In this are the remains of a door- 
way with three descending steps into the cloister. 

On the western side of the wall was an open court or 
lane 16^ feet wide. At its north end is the seventh of the 
recesses in the church wall. The sill of this has been cut 
down, and in the back a doorway inserted, of two moulded 
orders carried originally by marble shafts, with foliated 
capitals, and bases of the same material. (Plate XIV.) 
The details of the doorway so closely resemble those of 
that from the cloister into the church that it must be 
regarded as an afterthought and not a work of later 
date. At the opposite or southern end of the lane is a 
doorway with segmental head into the kitchen or its yard. 

The western side of the lane was bounded by a range 
of buildings, which extended from the church southwards 
for more tnan 270 feet. This is the building called in the 
Consuetudines the cella/rium, a loose term which gives no 
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clue to its actual use, since it practically included all 
those parts of an abbey under the control of the cellarer. 
There cannot, however, be any reasonable doubt that in a 
Cistercian abbey the cellarium was for the accommodatioi] 
of the conversi or lay brothers ; their frater and other 
offices forming the ground story, while the upper floor 
was their dorter.' 

As the division of the abbey buildings into two great 
groups for the use of the monks (mo«acAt) and lay 
brothers {conversi) respectively is a feature peculiar to 
the Cistercians, a few words on the difference between 
the two classes may make mattei-s clearer. Both 
moivtchi and conversi were equally monks in that they 
had taken the three monastical vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. The monachi spent their time in church 
and cloister, and never left the abbey precincts except in 
cases of necessity. They were not necessarily priests, 
although in course of time most of them became so, and 
then their life differed little from that of the regular 
canons. The conversi, or fratres laid as they were also 
called (in contradistinction to the monachi, who were 
fratres cterici), were practically monks who could not read. 
They were not necessarily of humble origin, but might 
be, and often were, men of good family who desired to 
enter the monastic life, and being unlettered could only 
do so by becoming conversi, in which condition they 
always remained, since a conversus could never become a 

* In tlie Yorkihire hoDM of Menni, utmie ad domitoHuM eoavtriorHm ixat^ 

after deacribing the building of the ecdeaiftin (i.e. the north or chureh side 

inonki' dort«r and the reit of the of the cloi>t«r) fecit tabulis plumboqne 

eastern nnge, the chronii-le of the repardri " [^Ibid, Hi, S^llJ. At Kirkstall 

■bhsT Btates thnt the fourth abbat, [Dugdale. JUohoiUcoh Anglicanuni (ed. 

Alexander (11'J7-1E10), "re^ecfortun Calej, Ellis and BaodioeO, t. ESlj 

coHceriorum ah nbbate Thoma inceptum the first stona buildiogi are recorded 

perfecit; et domum ruptriorem, icitieet to haie been, besides the church, 

dormiloriuM eortiHiism, iiichoavit." "utnmqtie dormitorivm monachorum 

[Chronica de MtUa, i. 826]. The scilicet et «inrer*or«Hi, utrumque etiam 

dormiloriant ctmneriomm was fSnished refeetorinm, elaustrum, et eapitulani, 

bT the fifth abbat, Huph (121O-1230) etc." that is, eUthebuildingi round the 

llhid. i. 360]. lU position is filed on cloister, and einoe the positions of the 

the west side of the cloister by two monlii' dorter and frater are known, 

entriee:oaereCordingthatabbatWil1iaiD there is no doubt that the frater and 

(1372-1396}:eadad tifn-n/fnpartof the dorter of the concitrn formed the 

monks' cloister " ab ostio refectorii mana- western range. The dormilorium co»- 

chorum osqiie ad dormitortum coHrer- vertoruia is mentioned in the AmnaUr 

(Omn" [_Ibid. Hi. 21i']i the other that de Croketden amons the buildini^ 

abbat Burton (1386-1399) "ipsam par- erected bj abbat London (1212--I26a). 

cm elanstrt a dormitorio monachorum [Cott. MS. Faustina B. 6, f. 74.] 
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monachus. They had charge, under the cellarer, of all 
the secular and external affairs of the monastery, and many 
of them lived in the granges or farms, which they worked, 
under the direction of obedientiaries chosen from among 
themselves. "When resident in the abbey, as some of 
them always were, they kept certain of the hours in the 
church like the monks, and at the same time, but inasmuch 
as they could not read they substituted for the regular 
quire offices certain prayers and psalms which they 
learned by heart. 

As the nave of the church was the quire of the conversi, 
the buildings for their accommodation, which Included a 
dorter, frater, infirmary, etc., were in immediate connexion 
therewith, just as the monks' buildings adjoined their 
part of the church. 

The great size of the buildings for the conversi has 
often been commented on. Nothing is known of the 
number of inmates of the abbey at Beaulieu, but at 
Waverley at the end of the twelfth century there were 
120 conversi and 70 monks, and at Louth Park diuring 
the second quarter of the thirteenth century 150 cojiuem 
and 66 monks. At Meaux in 1349 the conversi were only 
seven in number, all of whom died of the great pesti- 
lence, as well as 32 out of 42 monks then in the abbey. 
After the middle of the fourteenth century the conversi 
in this country seem as a class to have died out, and to 
have been replaced by hired servants and labourers ; 
probably because the gradual spread of education and 
other causes had extinguished the class from which they 
had been formerly drawn. Meaux is one of the few 
English abbeys where they are known to have been 
continued, but their number is not recorded, and in the 
time of abbat William of Scarborough (1372-1396) they 
all struck work and were superseded by monks.' Their 
buildings were then put to other uses. At Hayles the 
cdlanum had been converted into the abbat's loclging for 
some time before the Suppression, and a similar tbing 

' "Eiai tamen tempore, conTeni Tersorum diruit, oo Blism coqniDsm 

omnee de monuterio dafecemnt ; wo Butii^ui boapitii in cunersm guper 

quorum numero moDBchos lupplerit^^t poluiyhkt TefoimsTit, at penticium 

Bnauum pemum pro Ticta ooaTeiitu* deinde uiqae ad m&giiai portaa con. 

augmentarit. Infirmibnia coDTenorum stroiit, ' ' ... 

et ueoularium ab incolu et inTalidis fecerat &moren. " 

deetituit. Coquinam infirmitorii ran. (Bolli Seriee 43), ii 
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seems to have happened at Ford, where the sumptuous 
hall and other apartments of the abbat's house built by 
abbat Chard In 1525 still remain in a most perfect state, 
extending westwards from the former site of the 
cellarium.^ 

The cellarium at Beaiilieu consisted of two parts, of 
unequal size, divided by a passage or entry from without, 
opening into the middle of the lane. The northern part, 
which IS much the smaller, was a ceUar, four bays long, 
lighted on both sides by narrow square-headed loops.* 
It is entered from the cloister entry by a pointed 
doorway, but just to the right of this was another 
entrance direct from the lane, with a Hegmental rear 
arch, now walled up outside. The original vault has 
been t^ken down and replaced, in post-Suppression 
Tudor days, by a heavy barrel vault of a single span, 
starting from the floor along each side. At the north 
end may be seen the plinth of the western part of the 
church. The cloister entry is 12 feet wide and has a 
pointed doorway on the west with segmental rear arch.' 
Its eastern doorway was similar, hut has lost its pointed 
head. The passage is covered by a simple barrel vault. 
To the south of the inner doorway of the entry is 
another of similar character into the southern part of the 
range, beyond which southwards is the relieving arch of 
a wide pointed recess, lately underbuilt for strength with 
two round-headed arches. It probably marks the site of 
a lavatory for the lay brothers to wash at before meals. 
Beyond it again is a rough modern doorway. 

Along the eastern pide of the cellarium towards the 
kne was a pentise, of lesser height than the cloister roof, 
carried on corbels. Under this, a little to the north of 
the entry doorway, was the day stair to the lay-brothers' 
dorter, now represented by a modern double flight of 
steps leading up to the dorter door. This is 6 feet from 
the ground, and the stair was continued through it up to 
the dorter le^■el. There was another doorway of Kimilar 

• See a paper bv Mr. Gordon M. ha* been mutilated to wrre at a modern 
Hi11», publiilied bj the British Arcltaeo- eDtranee. 

logical Asaocintion in CoCleclanea ' The foundations o( a porch outside 

Arehaeolagica, li. 146-159. tbit belong to a projected but ud- 

- The northeromoBt in tlie east wall complrted work of the lale Lord Mon- 
tagu of Beaulieu. 

i;q.i..cdi,Gooi^le 
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character, but at a higher level, to the south of the 
lavatory recess, the jambs of which remain in part. 

The doorway next the entry opens into a lofty vaulted 
undercroft of two bays, which ia all that is left of the 
lay- brothers', frater. This was originally six bays long, and 
covered by a quadripartite vault with chamfered ribs 
springing from corbels in the side walls. In each bay 
of the west wall, except the fourth, which is blank, was a 
tall lancet window. The two remaining bays tire cut off 
from the ruined portion beyond by a wall, against which 
is built a huge Tudor fireplace. 

In the north wall are two large round-headed lockers 
side by side.' 

The south wall of the lay-brothers' fniter formed one 
wall of the pit of their reredorter over the drain, which 
reredorter must have been contained within the range 
similarly to that for the monks at Kirkstall. 

The rest of the range southwards has been much inter- 
fered with after the Suppression, at which time it was 
covered by a double barrel vault carried on a dividing 
wall, and had a story added above. At the south end, 
however^ there remains a fragment of the west jamb of 
a deep splayed window which had a relieving arch over 
it; and in the west wall are six of such arches, though the 
windows below have been removed. The north wall is 
much ruined. As the upper part of the west wall is of 
post-Suppression date, it appears that the range southward 
from the drain was originally of one story only, and it 
probably served as the lay-brothers' infirmary. 

Over the cellariuin. from the church to the drain, 
extended the dorter of the lay brother^, which, as far as 
the Tudor wall with the fireplace, still retains the side 
walls to their full height. It was entered on the east by 
the northern of the two doorways already described, and 
had on tho north a straight flight of steps into the church, 
for those attending the night offices. The well of these 
steps fitill remains, with three of the upper steps and the 
broken-off ends of the rest. Owing to the vault over the 
frater being higher than that over the cellar to the north, 
. the floorofthe southern half is raised some 3 ftet above the 
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rest. The north wall is entirelj' of post-Suppression work, 
and ha» in it two two-light tranaomed windows. The 
north end of the west wall, owing to the removal of the 
south-west turret of the church, was rehuilt at the same 
time, but the rest of it, except for the insertion of three 
later openings, remains entire. It apparently had a series 
of ten square-headed loops \vith segmental rerearches to 
the northern part, of which six remain, and there are 
three othere of less height over the remaining bays of the 
frater. The north wallseems to have been rebuilt in the 
main, and retains no original features besides the two 
doorways. The whole block as far as the Tudor fireplace 
is covered by a tie-beam and purlin roof, of which the 
first three bays from the north seem to be medieval, as 
the tie-beams are chamfered and painted red, whereas the 
remainder is unwrought. 

In late monastic days two gardrobes were added outside 
the west wall, one just to the south of the entry doorway 
and another forming a buttress to the third cross rib of 
the frater vault ; the basements of the pits remain. Other 
buttresses were added on this side against the remaining 
cross ribs, of which the plinths of the fourth and fifth 
remain. The northern gardrobe was approached by a 
small square doorway under what was the eighth window 
of the dorter, opening on to a wooden passageway outside 
the wall to the gai'drobe itself, but owing to the destruc- 
tion of the upper wall the manner of entrance to the 
southern gardrooe is lost. The addition of these gardrobes 
indicates that the original use of the cellai-ium had beeu 
changed, and perhaps, as at Citeaux and Hayles, it became 
the abbat's house and place of entertainment for superior 
guests. 

The Monks' Infirmary. 

The monks' infirmary {infirmitorium) was required not 
onl^ for the temporary accommodation of the sick, but, 
as its name implies, for the permanent housing of the 
infirm, who were physically unfit to endure the rigorous 
life of the cloister, and the aged who had been professed 
fifty years {sempectce). In the Benedictine Order, and 
among some of the Canons, those who had been let blood 
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{mtnuti) were allowed to go into the infirmary for a time 
after that weakeoing process, which took place four times 
a year, but the Cistercians were not allowed this privilege. 
The infirmary buildings consisted of at least a hall, a 
chapel, and a kitchen, and in this country were generally 
placed to the east of the dorter range.' 

The infirmary at BeauHeu was approached from the 
■cloister by a wide passage in continuation of the parlour, 
and consisted of a great hall placed north and south, 
though not parallel with the dorter ; a chapel on thj 
■east ; and a kitchen to the south. There was apparently 
■some building to the north which has been destroyed by 
the return of the sunk fence that caused the removal of 
the eastern part of the great apse of the church. 

The Infirmary Hall. 

The infirmary hall had completely disappeared from 
above ground, but the foundations of all the walls, except 
the north, were found by excavation in 1901, and a 
•considerable part of the west wall to a height of some 
2 feet above the original floor. 

The hall was 118 feet in length by 40 feet in width, 
and was divided into eight bays by cross arches of 
:stone carried by piers projecting into the haU.' 

The fourth ba.y from the north is much narrower than 
the rest, apparently on account of the arches having 
■carried a lantern or louvre over a fire in the middle of the 
halL In the west wall of this bay is the main entrance, 
formed of two members, the outer of which was carried by 
marble iamb shafts, the bases of which remain. In the 
second bay on the west is a projecting block, apparently 
of original work. Opposite this on the east side is 
another block projecting into the hall, from which a drain 
runs northward. In the sixth bay is a doorway with a 

' At Fomm tbe inflrniar; mu in Eoglsnd uid WkIss b&re left ramsiiu 

later daja built to the louth of the or been eicaToied. A foreign example 

clouler, o-aiog to the contnctioa of tbe ocodh at Fouanora in itolj. (C 

Taller to the eut. Enlart, L' Arekittctvrt Ootkiqiia tn 

' No other eiample of this conatruc- ItatU, 108.) In this case the croM 

tioo for the infinnarj hull hai as yet been arohee of stone atill eiiit, though the 

found in thia coontr;, though it maj butlmHCH are external, ao that tho 

euilj have oocuired, a« odI; ten out of apaoe for the beds ia lo*t. 
■the aeientj-six Ciatereian inflrmarie* in 
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single moulded member which led to the chapel. In th& 
middle of the south end of the hall is a fireplace, but. 
whether original or an insertion it is impossible to say, 
as only part of the hearth remains. 

Immediately outside the entrance doorway were found 
the second step with rounded end and indications of the 
bottom and third step of a flight of stairs against the west 
wall of the hall, which appear to be of original work. 
These seem to have been returned at the top towards 
the east, and supported by the block of masonry in the 
second bay of the hall already described. If these stepa 
were original, then the northern end of the hall had an 
upper stoiy, probably over the firet two bays. 

In the fifteenth century alterations were made in the 
hall, as was the custom at other places. A wall was built 
in line with the fourth cross arch from the north, with a 
fireplace in the middle. Another fireplace was added in 
the second bay in the west wall, which shows that 
the northern' end of the hall was divided into rooms. 

At the north-east angle of the hall was found the 
beginning of a wide wall running eastward, which appears 
to have belonged to some demolished building at the north 
end of the hall. This may possibly have been the visiting 
abbat's lodging, which woidd be gained by the staircase 
already mentioned. 



The Infirmary Chapel. 

The infirmary chapel was on the east side of the hall 
and entered by the doorway in the eighth bay already 
described. It was 42 feet long by 18 feet wide, and had 
double angle buttresses to the east end. Nothing except 
the entrance doorway remained above the foundations, 
and these had beeft grubbed u}) in places. 



The Kitchen. 

At the south end of the hall were some fragmentary 
remains of a budding that had a large fireplace in its 
east wall. . The north jamb of this remained some three 
courses in height, and was chamfered on either side. 
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In the same wall northward next the infirmary hall 
was a doorway from without, of a single chamfered member, 
into a passage separating the room with the fireplace from 
the hall.' In this passage wall, which is only 15^ inches 
thick, is a wide doorway with a single chamfered memher. 
These remains evidently belong to the infirmary kitchen, 
which must have- been built up to the east end of the rere- 
dorter ; but its extent southward is doubtful. 

Just at the back of the kitchen fireplace was a square 
block of masonry containing the pit of a garderobe, which 
shows that the space to the east of the kitchen waa 
occupied by a two-storied building; but as no definite 
foundations of it were found, it may have been of timber 
construction. Further to the east were found some 
stone-built drains running from the kitchen eastward. 

The passage connecting the infirmary with the cloister 
was 10|- feet wide, but has mostly been destroyed except 
a short length of its north wall. On the south side, 
close to the infirmary door, was found a block of masonry 
12|- feet long by 4j feet wide, with a chamfered plinth 
on the south side and both ends. On the north side was- 
a moulded base, stopped with a chamfered return at 
18 inches from either end. This block probably supported 
the conduit to which the water supply of the convent was 
brought before being dispersed to the various offices.' 
From this main passage there must have been another 
as far as the church as at Fountains and Jervaulx, and 
this is marked by a patch of tile flooring found just to 
the east of the chapter-house. On the east side of this 
passage were the foundations of two small rooms and 
the beginning of a third to the north, which had a 
fireplace, but there was nothing to indicate the date 
of them, and they may possibly be post-Suppression. 

The Misericobd. 

Adjoining the staircase on the west side of the 
infirmary hall was a building 18 feet wide, of which both 
the side walls were found, but the north end had gone in 
consequence of the same ditch that destroyed the north 
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wall of the infirmary hall, and of the south end nothiug 
remained save a short return in connexion with the 
east wall. From its size and position this building 
was probably the misericord, which with the Cistercians 
came into use towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. 

Up to that period the Cistercians, together with other 
reformed Benedictines, adhered strictly to the rule of 
St. Benedict, which enacted that no flesh meat be eaten 
except by the sick, and only by them during the time of 
their sickness.' No alteration of this rule occurs in the 
Statutes of 1256, but within the next hundred years, 
owing to the granting of numerous pittances, and the 
degeneracy of monastic fervour, things had so far 
changed that the Cistercians were allowed, by a privilege 
of Pope Benedict XII. in 1335, to eat meat in the 
infirmary, and by invitation of the abUat in his lodging.' 
Further relaxations occurred in later years, so that by 
the middle of the fifl;eenth century it was the custom to 
partake of meat three days in the week, namely, upon 
Sundays, Tuesdays and Thursdays, excepting in Advent, 
Septuagesima, Lent, and other seasons of fasting. But 
though meat was allowed as a permanent luxury, it was 
not to be partaken of in the frater, which necessitated the 
provision of a special hall for the purpose.' As the 
infirmary was the place where meat was first allowed tc 
be eaten, this hall, or misericord as it was called (from 
tnisericordia, an indulgence), was often in connexion with 
the infirmary, as at Clairvaux, Fountains, and Waverley, 
and the food was served from the infirmary kitchen. At 
Kirkstall, Ford, and some other English houses, the Irater 
itself was divided by a floor into two fraters, one for use 
upon meat days, the other on ordinary days ; the miseri- 
cord, which was the lower hall, being served from a 
new kitchen erected specially for that purpose. 

At Beaulieu, when the misericord was erected, a 
passage was probably buUt from opposite its south end 
direct to the infirmary kitchen, as suggested on the 
plan. 
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The Wine-Pre88. 

About 300 feet north of the church are the ruins of a 
large huildiog, placed east and west, having a projecting 
wing to the north. 

The east and west portions retain the gable ends to 
their iiill height, but the side walls are ruined to the 
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ground except for two short lengths on the north. The 
uilding was originally 118 feet in length by 43^ feet 
wide, but was shortened in later days by 34 feet at 
the west, and the present west gable is of this alteration. 
The original was divided by wooden posts into a nave 
with aisles, six bays in length. Opposite each post on 
the north and south sides was a boldly projecting buttress 
witli a chamfered plinth, and at the east end were two 
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buttresses, larger thao the side ones, opposite the lines 
of the poste. The -whole was raised upon a wooden floor 
over a cellar, which had two windows in the east wall 
and probably stone piers to support the posts above. 

The northern wing was 60 feet long by 25^ feet wide 
and also raised upon a cellar. It was divided into three 
bays by buttresses, of which the two northern on the 
■east side have lefl remaios. From the end of this wing 
is a raised earthen causeway to the upper floor fi'om the 
higher land to the north, called " the vineyards " beyond 
the precinct. No indications remain of the way by 
which any of the buildings were entered or connected. 

For many years these ruins have been known as " the 
wine press, ' and that such was the use of part of them 
IS highly probable. The grape was cultivated for the 
production of wine in this country from early times, and 
it is extremely probable tliat the 6j3t inmates of Beaulieu, 
■coming direct from the wine countty of Burgundy, would 
take advantage of the warm climate of their new 
possession for tne preparation of their native drink, rather 
than content themselves entirely with the beer their 
brethren in less favoured sites were compelled to drink. 
The only Cisterciiin wine press of which there is any record 
is that at Clairvauz, which was described in 1517 as 
being 

a great hall for the wine pressing and fermenting places, in which 
there are several large tuns, one of which is square, containing from 
four score to a hundred hogsheads, and the descent is to be noticed from 
the vineyard, which la behind the said fermenting phice, into this 
fermenting place for bringing the vintage to the tuns. 

The wine goes by lead pipes into tne tuns, which are in a cellar 
adjoining, in which cellar is a great tun containing 400 hogsheads of 
wine, that is 30 feet round and 18 in height. 

Besides, there is a great cellar all vaulted in stone where are 
innumerable tuns of wine for the use of the religious, and they pay 
each year for the yield of the vineyards of the same abbey from 1700 to 
1800 francs ; also there are in ordinary years 1,700 to 2,000 hotheads 
-of wine, and there are still other cellars and caves well furnished.' 

Also the plan of the abbey of about the seventeenth 
century shows the wine-press to have been some 70 feet 
by 40, with a great building at right angles to it for the 
storage of hay. This arrangement is very similar to the 

' Didran, Aaxalti ArchiologiqMt; iti. 287. 
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Beaulieu example, where the wine-presses and fermenting 
"vats could have been in the northern wing with a cellar 
beneath, and having "the descent from the vineyard" 
atill remaining. The main part of the building would be 
the hayloft above the great cellar for the storage of the 



At about 130 feet southward of the monks' reredorter 
were found the foundations of a small house. This 
•consisted of a single room 20^ feet from north-east to 
south-west by 21j feet wide, and apparently constructed 
■of timber, as the foundations, which were very i-ough, 
varied irom only 18 inches to 2 feet in thickness. In 
line with the north-west wall were small buttresses, and 
in the south-east wall at the south end was a fireplace 
7i feet wide, having chamfered jambs. To the west of 
this room was found a hearth, but with no walls in con- 
nexion. It is suggested that the small house just 
■described was one of a series which occupied the spare 
ground between the claustral buildings and the precinct 
wall to the south, foi- the accommodation of the sanctuary 



The Sanctuaby. 

It has been commonly asserted that the privilege of 
sanctuary was conferred upon the Abbey of Beaulieu by 
Pope Innocent III. There seems, however, to be no 
authority for the statement, and the register of that 
Pope does not contain anything relating to Beaulieu. 
The privilege of sanctuary, moreover, intimately connected 
-as it was with the renunciatio regni, was a matter that 
concerned the King of England rather than the Bishop 
of Rome, and whatever powers the Abbey of Beaulieu 
possessed ought to have been by royal grant. That the 
abbey had the privilege of sanctuary is certain, but 
when and by whom it was granted is not clear. In 1427 
the sanctuary at Beaulieu is coupled in the proceedings 
in Parliament' with those of Westminster and Culham, 
3nd the abbey preserved its powers down to the 
fiuppreteioD. 

1. Rotuli ParlUimtmtotim (London, 17S7-7T) iv. 321. 
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Among the numerous documeuts in the Public Record 
Oflfice that refer to the suppression of the monasteries 
there are several interesting letters relating to the 
sanctuary at Beaulieu. The first is addressed to Thomas 
lord Crumweli by the commissioners entrusted with the 
suppression of the abbey, and is dated 3rd April, 1538 ; 

Fleaseth it your Lordsfaipe to be ftdv'tiBed yeaterdaie we Resayyed 
the Surrender of this Monastery and from that tyma have and doo 
travale for the dispeche of all other thinges as dilyeentlie as we may 
Therbe Sayntuary men here for dett felony and murder xxxij many of 
them aged some very seke they have all w^in iiij"" wyvea and childem 
and dwellinge howsea and ground wherby the lyve w* their famyliea 
whichc beynge all assembled befor hus and the Kinges hignes pleasure 
opened to them they have rerye lamentable declared that if they be 
nowe send to other saynturyea not onlie they but their wyvea and 
childeni also shalbe utterly undoii and therfore have desired ua to be 
means for theym with your lordship that they may remayne here for 
terme of their lyves ao that none other he Reaayvwi and bycause we 
have by exaiacon certeyne knowlege that the great nomber of theym 
w"* their wyvea and childern shaldbe utterly cast a wale their age 
impotency and other thingf considered yf they be sent to any other 
place we have sent thia berear unto you besechinge vour lordahipe we 
may knowe the Kingf pleasure by you herin whiche knowen wee shall 
accordinge to our most bownden duetes w"* all diligenc' accomplishe 
the same as knoweth our Lord who have your Lordship io his blyssed 
kepinge from Bewley the iij daie of April! 

Yo' lordeshippea most" assurede to comaunde 
Kicharde Layton prest 

Yo' lordeshippf most bownden beadsman and a'vant 
William Petre 

Yow' pou' man John fireman.' 

The second letter is from Thomas Stevens, the late 
abbat of Beaulieu, to Thomas Wriothesley, the grantee 
of the abbey, and is dated 16th April : 



After my hertye Eecomendacona/ this is to desyre you to be good 
and singler Mast^ to thes por men p'vilegyd in the Saiictuarye of 
bewley for dette/ w*** ar in ther behavyor very honest men & bathe 
BO bene in all the tyme/ I beynge there power gov'n'/ & dowzt not 
bnt the wyll evjTi so cotinew/ herafter/ whos namys bethe coteynyd 
w* in ther supplycacon/ & in that po' towne the thynke to lyve 
bonestlie/ & to go from the same shalbe ther utter uudoynge & no 
pfit to the towne for when they be gone the bowsys wyll y^d no Rent 
but stond voyde and decay aa god know" who p's ve yow' m'^shype to 

> Letters and Fapen HeiiTj Till. Tol. 131, f. 13. 
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yo' plesur and herte deayre w* increase of ■ ■ . o' Wtyn at yo^ hows 

of leoii'de th . , . of ap^il 

Vo' chaplon and bedfmii 

Thomas Stepyns late abbat of bewley 

Eiidmsed.- 

To My very ayngier good M' 
M' Thomas Witbesley esqre deliv' thys w' 
speede. 



Tbabbot of Beaulieu to 
Mr. Wrioth xvj Aprilis.' 

The third letter was written on 17th April, also to 
Wriothesley, from John Crayford : 

Right wo''shipfull after most harty comendaconfi thies shalbo in most 
humble wise to bcsech j'ou to tender the lamentable peticon and 
Supplication of thonely most wrechyd and miserable Detto''s at 
beaulyeu/ so pensiffe and herW ffer steppyd/ in age/ of long cotinuaunce 
ther/lodon w* wyffea and cnilder/ who (wo faile yf they shall depte) 
must be copelled to besg and failing of foods in a sanctuary of smale 
compasse/ must other lenged ther bodyes and slender goods in goyng 
abroae or dey for hungar The hoUe Inhabitants of beaulyeu (few 
excepted) be sanctuary men The morderera and fellons woU inconti- 
nently and w<out any further sute/ as bopeles men depart/ the Rest be 
detto" of good beharo'' and right quyet emongst ther neighbours and 
both can and woll ffynde subatanciall and honest men for ther good 
abenng during ther lifff and abode ther/ yt war an excellent and an 
hiegh dede of charite to pcure hcence of the Kingf grace ther to tary 
w* wif f and childer/ not by vertue of thold Sanctuary ther/ but be 
new ptectjon under the Kingf greate seale/ The obtencon herof shuld 
much soundeth yo' wo'ship and comende yo'' hieghly unto tholle 
countree in thes ptes/ wher yo* unseen/ and unlmowen be moch 
regarded, etc. etc. 

Ion Crauford xvij" Aprilis to Mr. Wrioth'.' 

The fate of the sanctuary men is indicated by a note 
among Crumwell's Memembrances, 

The sanctuary men at Beaulieu for debt 
to continue there for lite.' 



' WriothesleT Letten and Fftpen, ' Letton and Papers Searj Till. 

69. Vol. X31, f. 163. 

■ Cott. K3. Titiu B, 1, t. 46S. 
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It is evident from the text of the foregoing letters 
that not only the immediate precinct of this abhey, but 
anywhere within the bounds of its surrounding lands 
was reckoned as sanctuary, It is clear, too, that 
although there may have been some lodgings for 
sanctuaiy men inside the precinct, the majority of them 
lived outside, with their wives and children, and their 
dwellings practically formed the village of Beaulieu. 

The Tetters quoted add nothing to the architectural 
history of the abbey. 

The Water Supply. 

A copious supply of pure water was a necessity of 
every abbey, and, where possible, it was procured by 
gravitation, which in the caae of the Cistercians, who 
invariably built in valleys, was not ditficult to obtain. 
The great importance attached to a good water supply 
is apt to be overlooked, but wherever chronicles of 
individual houses exist, great stress is always laid 
upon it, and to it alone are due the only existing 
medieval plana of monasteries, namely, those of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, of about 1150,' and of the 
London Charterhouse, of about 1430.^ 

At Beaulieu the water has always been obtained from 
springs in the high ground to the east of the abbey, 
which the confirmation charter of Edward III. calls 
" the spring-bead of the waters of Shirebum, that 
extend as far as the aforesaid abbey of the King's 
Beaulieu."' The supply is still used for Palace House 
and the village. The springs are collected into a 
conduit and conveyed thence in pipes by gravitation. 
The conduit house, which is apparently the original one 
of the thirteenth century, is circular on plan, 12 feet 
in diameter, with a plain domed ceiling, and is entered 
on its west side by a small shouldered doorway, 
22 inches vride and 5 feet 3 inches high. The external 
covering of the dome, if it ever had any, has been 

1 B. Wiliis, Amhileelural HUforyof ' ArckatoJogia, ItuL 293. 

tJtt Cmn>mt*al Buildingt of the Itoiuif ^ Monaitieon A»glicatutm, T. 683. 

Itry of Ckrut Clkvreh in Canterbars (Cart. 2 Ed. III., m. 4, n. 80.) 
(1869), 174. 
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destroyed. The original welded lead pipes were in use 
to a short time ago, but owing to constant burstings 
they have been superseded by iron. The original 
pipes led directly to the cistern or conduit in the 
infirmary, already described, and from thence the water 
was distributed by lead services to the various offices of 
the monastery. 

The Fish Ponds. 

Another usual necessity of a monastery was a constant 
supply of fish, which was generally obtained by a series 
of ponds or stews in the near neighbourhood, even when 
excellent fishing rivers were at hand. With the Cister- 
cians, however, fish was prohibited, except to the sick, 
until the thirteenth century, so that accommodation on a 
large scale for their rearing and storage was not required 
until that time. 

At Beaulieu the arrangement of the stews is still 
clearly marked, though all are now dry. On the north 
side of the precinct two narrow valleys converge fi-om the 
north and north-east with streams running down each, 
the latter being the old Shirebum. The stewg, of which 
there were at least six, apparently four up the north 
valley' and certainlj' two up the Shirebum, were formed 
by earth banks across the valleys. To some of tlie ponds 
there appear to have been side channels so that an upper 
pond could have been emptied without interfering with 
the lower. In addition to these stews up the valleys 
there are two smaller ponds already mentioned just to 
the east of the claustral buildings, which were probably 
for the storage or cleansing of fisn for immediate use. 

Building Mateeials. 

Owing to the convenient position of Beaulieu upon a 
tidal river, the whole of the building materials not 
obtainable on the spot could be brought by sea. Most 
of the stone was so brought, the freestone for external 

rearini Sah, though on modMn lines in 
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work from Binstead, next Quarr Abbey in the Isle of 
Wight, the freestone for internal work from Oaen in 
Normandy, and the marble for columna, capitals, and 
baaes from Purbeok. 

The walling generally was of rubble formed of 
wasters from tbe Binatead and Caen blocks mixed with 
beach boulders, and had freestone dressings throughout, 
though the church walla seem to have been faced with 
ashlar both inside and out. AH the important doorways 
had columns, capitals, and bases of marble, and the 
continuous arcades of the cloister were of the same 
material, but otherwise marble was sparingly used. 

The mortar is of a poor quality and made with coarse 



The roofs of most of the buildings were covered with 
slate, fragments of which were found during the excava- 
tions on the outnide of walls in great quantities ; it 
was of a poor quality, of uneven thickness, very shaley, 
and probably came from Cornwall. 

The floors of the church and some of the more 
important buildings were laid with tiles of a fair quality, 
which appear to have been made neur the site, as clay 
is still dug which burns to a similar texture. Besides 
the patches already mentioned in the description of the 
buildings, numerous examples have been unearthed 
at various times and a number are preserved in the lay- 
brothers' frater and in the floors of the two garden 
houses opposite Palace House.' The accompanying four 
plates (XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII) illustrate the majority of 
the patterns that have been found. Some few of them, 
such as the griffin, eagles, and fieur-de-lys may be 
heraldic, but most are of foliated designs, the border 
patterns being the most unusuaL^ A curious series is 
that formed of hexagonal tiles bearing rings and cross 

' Tbeio "cunoua" paTementeweie oon- ICutane and Dunmd, Tkuauna 

trujtotlie rule of the Order, and at the iftn>M Amcdotonm, W. ool. 1322. 
Qenenl Chapter of 121B it was deoreed : * At If etle j prBciselj Bimiltr tUta 

" Prnecipitiir ut oiudU Taristaa have been met with (ride ColU^mua 

paTimentonun de ecclegiis noatrie ArchaeoUigica, ii. 72), &nd if tlie lap- 

infnt lequeng oapitnlum unoTestur. poaition that thej Were made at Beau- 

Ab eo tempore abbaa in cujus domo lieu be correct, it i% interelting to ahow 

illud emendaUim non fuerit, ad capit. tbat the monks did not 'to^ tilea only 

vlum generale Teniot aupcr hoc for their ova tue. 
Tenivn petiturua." 
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linea The other shaped tiles, some plain and others 
with patterns, are unusual in the south of England, 
though the former are frequently met with in the north, 
in great variety at Fountains and Rievaulx, and the 
latter at Jervaulx. The cloister floors were paved with 
hard stone in squares set diagonally. 

Vabious Kemains. 

■ Nothing in the shape of curiosities has been found in 
connexion with the various diggings undertaken by the 
writers, but, as already mentioned, there are various 
architectural fragments in the remaining piece of the 
lay-brothers' frater, together with three grave slabs and 
a so-called double heart coffin. 

The most important of the grave slabs is placed on the 
floor on the east side. It is of the early part of the 
fourteenth centuiy and consists of a Purbeck marble slab, 
10 feet 1^ inch long by 2 feet 9 inches wide. In the 
middle ia the Ciisement for a brass effigy, under a cusped 
and crocketed canopy, with sideshaftsand pinnacles formed 
in white stone inlaid in the marble slab. The canopy 
had a brass £nia! fm-med of a crown, and on either side 
of it shields also of brass. Round the edges of the slab, 
marked by incised lines, is a wide baud, which contained 
at the head of the slab an inlaid strip of white stone 
with incised lettering, and at the sides and foot little 
squares of inlaid white stone each containing an incised 
letter. Most of the inscription, owing to the soft nature 
of the white stone, has been worn away, but part on what 
was the north side reads : jesv CRisc I ocDRiPOceRG : 
FI . . . . The other two slabs are fixed to the north 
wall on either side the lockers. The one to the right is 
of the end of the thirteenth century, and is of marble, 
7 feet 7^ inches long by 2 feet 10 inches wide. It baa 
in the middle the casement for' a brass effigy of a lady, 
of a date about 1320, under a cusped canopy with side 
shafls and pinnacles and two shields at the head. 
Surrounding the slab was an inscription of which the 
beginning only is le^ble : + bIC : lACET : YSABEIXA: 
PRIM ■ . ■ . • The remaining slab is also of Furbeck 
marble, 6 feet 5 inches long, by 32 inches wide at the 
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head, tapering to 33 inches at the foot. It is perfectly 
plain but has an inscription round the edge : + DAV|K : 
WILLAME : DE : COHHWAILS : [GIST MCI ]: DEVI 

DE SA : AI.ME ; eiT : pitg : gt : misbci. 

From this it can be identified as having covered the 
body of Dan William of Cornwall, a prior of Beaulieu, who 
was elected abbat of the daughter house of Neweuham 
in Devonshire on I2th September, 1272. He died in 
1288 and was buried at Beaulieu.' 

Within one of the lockers is preserved a small coffin, 
Baid to have been found near the gi'eat gatehouse, 
wrought out of Binstead stone. It is 1 foot lli^ inches 
in length, tapering from 14^ inches to 12^ inches, and is 
9| inches deep. It contains two heart-shaped sinkings, 
the one lOj by 8J inches and 7 inches deep, and the 
other 9i^ by 7J inches and 6 inches deep. The slab that 
covered it is 3 inches thick. In one of the sinkings was 
a green glazed ornamental vase 6 inches in diameter. 
The coffin was doubtless for the reception of the heart 
and entrails of some distinguished person whose body 
was buried elsewhere. 



Seals. 

Of the first seal of the abbey no impression seems 
to be known. 

The later seal, an impression of which is appended 
to the deed of surrender in the Public Record Office, 
dates from the middle of the fifteenth century. It is 
circular, 2|- inches in diameter, and has across the 
middle, on a low wall of masonry, a series of three 
broad niches. The middlemost, which is taller than 
the others, contains a seated figuie of Our Lady, 
crowned, and holding the inilint Saviour. The side 
niches each contain five monks, two in front being on 
their knees and three others standing behind. Of the 
figures in the dexter niche the foremost is the mitred 
abbot with his crosier. In base, under a wide three- 
centred arch, is a shield of the abbey arms, a crosier 
encircled by a crotvn, and on either side of it, on the 

' Moiuutieom An^HcanvtH, r, 693. Segiiter ol Hewenhsta. 
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masonrv, are a fleur-de-lys and a leopard respectively. 
Legend : 

•ibigtlluin ; comunt mon | aftcrii : belli loti : mjis : 

Granges. 

On the large manor of Beaulieu the monks had 
granges at Herfords, Otterwood, Bockelodginge, and 
St. Leonards. All but Bockelodginge are represented 
by farms of the original name, but Bockelodginge 
cannot be identified with certainty. St. Leonards is 
the only one of the four of which any remains are left, 
and these consist of a chapel and bam. 

Granges with the Cistercians were complete little 
monasteries occupied by lay brothers under officers 
elected from themselves, and sometimes a few monks. 
Scarcely any have left remains, but the principal 
buildings are mentioned in connexion with Causton, a 
grange of Pipewell, namely, a cloister, a chapel, dorters 
with reredorters for monks and lay-brothers, a frater, 
a kitchen, and some private chambers.^ 

At St. Leonards the chapel was a detached building, 
of late thirteenth century date, of which all the walls 
remain to their full height, save half the north and 
the east gable. (Plate XIX.) 

The east window, of whicn the jambs and springing 
of the arch remain, was originally of four lights with 
rerearch carried on small columns with moulded 
capitals and bases. It is flanked on either side by a large 
niche with pinnacled side Bhafts and trefoiled head 
under a straight - sided pediment terminated by a 
foliated cross. (Plates XIX and XX.) 

The side waUs had each two single-light windows, 
but the outer dressings have gone, and on the south 
side the wall is broken away above. On the north side 
the wall between the windows has been destroyed to 
within a few feet of the ground, but at 9 feet from the 
east wall is a locker with shouldered head and grooves 
for a wooden shelf at half height. Next the east end 
on the south side are remains of a wall-drain and 

> Colt. H3. Otho B. 14, f. 164i. 
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another locker similar to that on the north. Beneath 
the wiodows is a continuous stringcourse, and at the 
top of the walls was a hollow stone cornice to take the 
wall plate of the rotrf. At the west end at 9 feet 
fiom the floor are two corbels in each wall to carry 
a western gallery 5 . feet wide under the west 
window. 

The west end shows the stringcourse of the side walls 
stepping up to above the gallery floor, over which is the 
west window, moulded as the east, but retainiug its arch 
and a considerable amount of the tracery in connexion ; 
fi>jm thiB it is possible to reconstruct the window. It 
was of three lights, with concentric arches springing 
from each mullion, with the spandrels filled with 
quatrefoils, octofbils, and a trefoil, respectively. Under 
tne window was a doorway, the freestone of which has 
has been entirely removed. 

Externally the east end has double buttresses at the 
angles with a plain plinth course round them and along 
the east wall. The west end has buttresses in line with 
the west wall, and one, with steep weathering, on either 
side the west window. A similar plinth course to the 
east is continued round the west end. 

In tlie early part of this year (1906) the ground to the 
north of the chapel was lowered to form a sunk garden, 
but little of importance was found. At 1 8 feet from and 
parallel witii the chapel was a wall 4 feet 9 inches thick ; 
this continued from the line of the east end westward 
for 31 feet, at which point a wall 2 feet wide ran north- 
ward for 16 feet. At about 7 feet from both walls was 
found the fragment of what seemed to have been a 
hearth. 

The present house is about 50 feet to the north of the 
chapel, but does not seem to be in any part ancient, 
though it has a single-light fifteenth- century window 
reused at either end of a long passage on the first 
floor. 

South-eastward from the chapel are the remains of a 
great barn 216^ feet long by 61^ feet wide. Of this the 
east gable, north wall, and part of the south, with half 
the west gable, remain to their full height. The barn 
was divided into seven bays by wooden posts which, as 
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shown by corbels in the end walls, were 14f feet from the 
side waUa, forming a nave with aisles. Opposite each 
post were buttresses to the side walls and other larger 
ones, opposite each line of posts, to the gables. There is 
a large segmental doorwjiy 12^ feet wide with the valves 
opening outwards in the middle bay on the north side, 
and to the west a smaller doorway opening inwards. 
Both doors seem to have been protected by a porch, the 
beginning of the side walls of which remain as buttresses. 
The only windows seem to be two narrow square-headed 
loops high up in each gable. 



Daughter Houses. 

Though not referring diiectly to the architectural 
history of the abbey, a short notice of the houses that 
owed their origin to Beaulieu may not be out of place. 
As Beaulieu itself was founded late in the history of 
Cistercianism, and long after the edict of the General 
Chapter that no other houses of the Order were to be 
lounded, it follows that its daughters were also of late 
origin. In fact, the two that have left remains, 
together with the mother house, form a moat interesting 
group of what the ultra-severe Order was doing in the 
way of building towards the end of the thirteenth 
century when the builders were unshackled by 
pre-existing buildings. Four abbeys were colonized 
from Beaulieu : 

1. Netley, two miles south-east of Southampton, 

was founded on the 25,th July, 1239, by Peter 
des Roches, bishop of Winchester, and the 
value at the Suppression was £100 12s. 8d. 
Very considerable remains of the church, the 
eastern range of buildings, and a detached 
house to the east are left, but are in a 
deplorable condition thix)ugh the unchecked 
ravages of ivy. 

2. Hayles, two miles north-east of Winchcombe 

in Gloucestershire, was founded on the 
17th June, 1246, by Richard, king of the 
Romans, and the value at the Suppression was 
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£357 7s. SM. Part of the north, east, and 
south walk of the cloister remain, and 
excavation has revealed the ground plan of 
the church and some of the other buildings. 
3. Newenham, one mile south-west of Axminster 
in Devonshire, was founded on the 6th 
January, 1247, by Reginald de Mohun, and 
the value at the Suppression was £227 7s. Sd. 
Only very small remains exist. 
i. St. Mary Graces, next the Tower in London, 
was founded on the 20th March, 1350, by 
'King Edward III., and the value at the 
Suppression was X547 and 6irf. 
The dates of foundation given above are taken from 
the Origines Oistcrdenses' and the values at the 
Suppression are the clear returns of the Commissioners, 
26 Henry "VUI. (1534-5), as given in the Valor 
Ecclesiastiais.* 



' P. Leopold JsDKtuchek. Ort'glnKm 
Citterci4utiitm Tomai I. (Vindaboiwe, 

1877). 
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SOME NOTES ON WOECESTEESHIRE BELL-FOUNDEES. 
By H. B. WALTEBS, Esq., M.A., P.a^." 

In January, 1901, I had the privilege of reading before 
the Diocesan Architectural Society a paper on the 
Church Bells of Worcestershire, in which I dealt at some 
length with the various bell-founders who at oiie time 
worked in the city or county, and with their existing 
remains. This paper was subsequently printed in the 
Report of the Associated Archaeological Societies for 
that year. I do not therefore propose now to do more 
than Dring forward a few items of additional information 
which have come under my notice. 

First to claim our attention is a group of bells of pre- 
Heformation date* distinguished by bearing what are 
known as " Royal Head " stami)8, or reproductions of the 
heads of Edward III. and Queen Philippa, as stops 
between the woids of the inscription. Of these there 
are ten in the county, including three in the tower of 
St. Swithin, Worcester, and two or three in each of the 
adjacent shires. Their geographical distribution clearly 
points to Worcester as the centre from which they 
emanated, and their dat«, which I had previously 
conjectured to be the early part of the fifteenth century, 
has now been established by further research. 

The required evidence is yielded by a bell which may 
be considered the most remarkable of the whole group : 
the tenor at Bitterley, Salop. This bears the inscription : 

■¥ i4izv (K) ue z€iGR€ (K) zevRT (Q) ARne (K) [>eR 

It€ ORDyRAVRC€ (K) AIl€IZ ZTVRlf 

(K) ova DIV (K) AZOm€ (K) PVR ZA 6AVRT 

(K) sneRoy 

with the heads of the King and Queen (indicated where 
they occur by K and Q) as stops between the words. 

* Attoc. Areh. Sob*. Seporl, xxt, 
p. 662 S. 
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The letter S is reversed throughout ; the T is RomaD, 
not Gothic in form. The translation is as follows : 
" Jesu the Lord (and) Saint Anne, by the ordinance of 
Alice Stury, whom God pardon of his great {gaunt= 
grande) mercy." It is not only interesting as an 
almost unique instance (on a bell) of an inscription in 
Norman-French,' but for the mention of its donor, Alice 
Stury. Now this lady can be proved to have a close 
c»nnection not only with Bitterle)'' but also with 
Worcestershire. She was patroness of the living of 
Hampton Luvett near Dioitwich, and fouoded a chantry 
there in 1414,^ which she dedicated to St. Anne, her 
patron saint (as appears also from the Bitterley bell). 
We gather nlso that she died shortly after, in 1415, 
bequeathing some plate to John Bayeham, Rector of 
Hampton Lovett 1396-1412, who in his will, dated 1426, 
orders masses to be said for her soul. We cannot say 
exactly when the bell was given to Bitterley, except 
that it was before 1415 ; but she would naturally have 
ordered it froni the neig;hbouring fouudry of Worcester. 

Plate I gives the initial cross and the heads ot 
Edward III. and his Queen as found on these bells (Figs. 
1-3), und specimens of the lettering (4-12). 

Anoilier obviously local group,* of which there are no 
less than thirteen examples In the county, must, I think, 
come next in point of date. The only feature they 
have in common with the preceding groiip is that two of 
them (at Spetchley and Stanford-on-Teme) bear the 
Royiil Head stamps. But the initial cross (Plate II, 
Fig. 1) was formerly the property of a Salisbury founder, 
John Bai'ber, whose name occurs on a bell at Chittern, 
Wilts. He died in 1403, and his will, unearthed by Mr. 
A. D. Tyssen, has recently been published by the late 
Dr. Raven.* It mentions one Peter le Braeier as his 
successor, and we may therefore assume that with the 

' NoTman-French appears to hare p. 543. I am mucli indebted to the 

been faToored in England about tliig Rev. J. It. Burton for bia Tilnable 

time for inscriptions, ^. a btll at Long Msearchei on this point. See Ht^p 

Stnitton, Norfolk. Arch. Soc. Tram., arf Ser., !t, p. iIt, 

' Tlie Bpctor of Hampton Lorett in and ibid., p. 22 ; also Sotei anil Qaeriet, 

Alice Sturj's cliildliood n-ns the oniirr 9th Ser., x, p. 236. 
ot lands in Bitli'rU? pariah. The sift '' Attoe. Arch. Soci. Btport, iif, 

may, thereforo, Lavo been in bia p. 561. 



Sill, of JTorct., I, 



' Tht Sella ofSfstand, p, 150. 
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latter the business came to an end, aod that the plant 
was sold to a Worcester founder before the middle of the 
century. 

Neither in these two groups, nor in a later group 
of Worcester-oast belle,' two of which are dated 
respectively 1480 and 1482, do we discover any evidence 
as to names of foundere, and it is not until the close ot 
Henry VIII. 'b reign, when the Eetbrmation was just 
b^inning, that we first meet with any actual record of 
a representative of this important medieval foundry. 

By the kindness of the Rev. J. K. Floyer, formerly 
minor canon and librarian of Worcester Cathedral, I am 
enabled to give here the text of the will of the only 
known medieval Worcester founder, one Nicholas Grene, 
who died in 1541. The will was proved at Worcester, 
^8th April, 1542,* and begins as follows : 



In dei nomiBe Amen. The xxv day of Februarye tbe yere of our 
lorde MCCCCXLI I Nicholas Grene of the p'yshe of Saynt Nicholas in 
Wureesf bellfounder beyng sicke of my body and in p'fyte mynde 
make this my testament and last wyll fost I gyre and bequeathe my 
soil to the gloriouB trinite and my body to be bnryed in Saynt Mane 
churcheyarae Item I gyve unto the hye awter of my paryshe churche 
ziji'. Item I gyve and bequetho unto Elizabeth my daughter xl 
uarkes stline for her marriage Itm I gyve and bequeathe unto Henry 
my Sonne all my bell moldes and all my brasse pott moldes and to 
occupye them w^ his moder during her lyfe and all my pewter moldes 
of brasse what so ev^ they be. 

The rest refers to his domestic property, and need not 
be quoted here. Appended, says Mr. Floyer, is an 
inventory much faded and obliterated, but containing an 
inventory of goods, " In the belle bowse," and a list of 
debts owing from the wardens of various churches : 
Dymock, "Sardley, Hampton, Suckley, Blockley, " All 
Hallows yn Eveasam," " AU haUow paiyese yn Worcetur," 
" Segeley," "Lapynton" {?Lapworth), Hadser. Un- 
fortunately none of the parishes named possesses a bell 
of the period which might afford a useful clue, and we 
cannot at present identify any existing bells as hia The 
most likely candidate is, I think, a bell at Morton Bagot 
near Efidditch, with a black-letter inscription of late 

' Auoe, Arch. Socw, Btport, iit, ' Worceatw Regutiy, So. 64, Wor- 

p. 66G. Sbtmpa tad lettering from cstttr Witlt {Index Library, nxi), 

theM belli ur« pren on Flat« II, p. lOS. 
Slg«. 2-9. 
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character, on which are the familiar " Royal Head " 
Btampe, connecting it with the Worcester ■ founders. A 
similar bell, now recast, was at Bearley, also in 
Warwickshire. 

Nicholas Grene established a dynasty of founders of 
that name, beginning presumably with his sou and 
successor Henry, of whom we know nothing more. Of 
his successors we can distinguish two, if not three, all 
alike named John Grene. Of these the first appears at 
Grimley, where the 4tfa bell is inscnbed in plain Boman 
letters, 
GOD BE OVU GOOD SPEDE WILLIAM WOGAN IG 1599. 

The former 2nd at Grimley, the former 2nd at 
Church Lench, both dated 1600, and the treble at 
Droitwich St. Peter, quaintly inscribed 

GOD SAVA OVR qVEENE A LESABET, 

also appear to be the work of this John Grene. 

Next, we find in the county a group of bells bearing a 
shield with three bells and the initials I. G. (Plate III, 
Fig. 2) ; these are at Stoke Prior (1620), Upton 
Warren (1618), and Holt (1632). They bear a plain 
initial cross, which is also found on the 2nd and 3rd at 
Cotheridge (1633) and the 5th at Grimley (1626)'. The 
shield is also found at Little Hereford, near Tenbury 
■ (1628), and was on the old tenor at Naunton Beauchamp, 
dated (probably in error) 1675. And at Lugwardine, 
near Hereford, there is a later bell which bears the 
enigmatic inscription : 

HE THAT DOTH B HOVLDE AND C JOHN G OF WOSTAE 
MEDA ME I6M. 

In other words, 

" He that doth behold and see 
John G. of Worcester made me 1651." 

AH these bells may, I think, fairly be assigned to a 
later John Grene, perhaps to two representatives of the 
name, as, the Lugwardme performance is more like the 
first essay of an unpractised hand, the inscription, in 
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addition to its erratic orthography, being set backwards 
and mostly upside down I We gather from the Registers 
of St. Helen's, Worcester (transcribed by the Rev. J. B. 
Wilson) that a John Grene was baptized there in 1650-1, 
presumably the infant son of the last-named, and the 
fourth of the name. But we can trace no further examples 
of bell-foimding by this family. 

It is worth while, ' however, to refer to two allusions 
to them in other documents. In the Churchwardens' 
Accounts of Ludlow for the year 1623-24 is the entry, 

It'm paied to Greene tbe Bellfounder towards his Chardc^ by the 
appoyntm* of Mr, BaylieffB lij" iiij''. 

The bells being shortly afterwards recast by another 
founder, we may assume that this John Grene (the second 
of the name) was not successful in tendering for the work. 
And in the Accounts of Stratford-on-Avon we read that 
on July 26, 1627, "John Greene, bell-founder, was pre- 
sented by the minister and churchwardens for working on 
the Sabbath day, July 13, iu ye time of divine service," 
and probably fined.' 

At Dormstone, and at Little Hereford, we find bells 
dated respectively 1613 and 1633, with the initials 
I. P. and R. D. These initials evidently denote the 
founders, but the first pair are still a mystery. R. D., 
however, is clearly identical with a Richard Dawkes 
who is mentioned iu the Churchwardens' Accounts of 
St. Nicholas of Warwick, for 1619* ; 

In primis p^ to Richard Dawkes in eraest when he Tndertooke tha 
casting of the fourth Bell xij'*. 

At the same time there was 

Given to Symon Baker the Belfounder over and above t». 

The bell appears to have been actually cast at Stratford ; 
but I am inclined to think the founders came from 
Worcester, as, in the first place, Stratford is too far 
away to have supplied a bell to Little Hereford, and 
secondly, the name of Baker occurs on another bell 
which seems to have been cast in the county. This is 
the treble at Worcester St. Peter, cast by Godwin Baker 

' Ed. Eftrage, p. 1C8. 
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in 1615, and bearing aa stops a crown, a fleur-de-lys, 
and the keys of St. Peter {Plate III, Figs. 1, 3). The 
initials and similar marks occur also at Doverdale and 
Sedgeberrow. Possibly Godwin and Simon are one and 
the same person. We know nothing more of Godwin 
Baker, but his stsmips became shortly afterwards the 
property of Thomas Hancox of Walsall. 

In the seventeenth century there was a famous 
foundry at Chacomb io Northants, near Banbury, which 
supplied many bells to south-east Worcestershire between 
1632 and 1700, bearing the names of the founders, 
Henry, Matthew, and William Bagley. There were two 
Matthew Bagleys living about 1680-1690, whom I 
cannot quite disentangle ; but these two facts are 
certain : (1) that one Miatthew Bagley died at Evesham 
in 1690, and was buried in the north aisle of St. Law- 
rence's Church on the 11th of June.' He is described 
as " Matthew Bayly, bell-founder." (2) The other 
Matthew migrated to London about the same time, and 
his name occurs on bells at Chigwell, in Essex, dated 
1693. 

The former appears to have spent a few years previous 
to his death at Evesham, whence he supplied a ring of six 
bells to Great Comberton in 1687, and others to Defford 
and Wythall in 1689. His business at Evesham was 
subsequently carried on by two founders of the name of 
Michael Bushell and William Clark, who cast the " great 
hell" of Badsey Church in 1706. 

I append to this paper a list of Worcestershire founders, 
with their dates, so far as they can at present be 
ascertained. 



I. Worcester Foxtodehs (pRE-EEFORBtATioN). 

(1) Unkfwion founder. 

A group of bells bearing the " Bojal Head " stampa, dktiiig about 1410. 
(Plate I.) 

(2) Ufthunon faimder. 

SCampa deriTed from John Barber of Saliibu^ j "Rajti H«acli used 
occarionallj. Date about 1420-ltfO. (See Plate II. Vig. 1.) 

' See Dr. Prattinton'e HS3. in the Society of ADtiqaariee' Library, t.v, Greahan). 
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(3) Vnhwum fouwier (possibly of monastic origin). 

Date 14,75-1483 (Worcester St. Michael, 1480 ; Qrimle; tenor, 148S) ; 
"Bojol Head" stamps repniunting Henr; YI., Margaret of Anjon, 
and Prinoo Edward. (See Plate II. Figi. 2-8.) 

(4) Nicholas Grene (died 1541). 

Bell* not identified ; one at Morton Bagot, Warwickehire, maj be hii. 



S^i 



II. Worcester Founders (Post-Reformation). 

1) Henry Grene (c. 1550). 

2) John Grene I. (c 1600). 
;3) John Grene II. (1618-1633). (See Plate m. Fig. 2.) 

(4) John Grene III. (e. 1660). 

(5) Richard Dawkes and I. P. (1613-1833). 

(6) Godwin Baker (1615-1633). (See Plate IH. Figs. 1-3.) 

(7) John Martin (1644-1693). 

FoeeibI; there were two founders of this name. (See Plate IIL 
Pigs, t.7.) 

(8) William Hiintbatch (1680-1692). 



III. Evesham Founders. 

(1) Matthew Bagley (1686-1690). 

(2) William Clark and Michael Biuhell (1701-1711). 



IV. Brohsqrove Founders. 

(1) Richard Sanders (1705-1738). (See Plate HI. llg. 8.) 

(2) William Brooke (1739-1750). 

Note. — There are some bells of the sixteenth and sevetiteeiith 
centuries which were probably cast in the county, e.g., at Frankley 
(1584), Holt (1608), Great Malvem (1611), Bransford (1620), and 
elsewhere ; but nothing is known of their founders. 
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NOTES ON THE EFFIGY OF JOHN CAPEEON, RECTOR 
OF RENDLESHAM.' 

Bj ALFRED 0. FRYEB, Bbq., Ph.D., F.S.A. 

The church of St. Gregory the Great at Rendlesham, 
Suffolk, is a small ancient building of flint with stone 
dressings consiBting of chancel, nave, south porch and 
western embattled tower. 

In the soiitli wall of the chancel is a recess possessing 
a fine ogee cinquefoiled arch, 7 feet 5 inches high and 
6 feet y inches wide. The spandrels, which are formed 
by cusps having terminals of fine double petaUed flowers, 
are filled with well-carved conventional foliage. The ogee 
arch 19 decorated with richly sculptured crochets of 
conventional design and 7 inches in width, which terminate 
in a beautiful finial 1 foot 2 inches wide. Each side of 
the wall recess is flanked by a tall buttress carried up to 
the same height as the finial on the top of the ogee arch. 
The lower portion of the eaaternraost buttress is orna- 
mented with nine rosea, while the western buttress has 
only eight. The upper stage of each buttress is decorated 
witn eleven small roses, and the buttresses terminate in 
an embattled tower, from which rises a well-carved 
pinnacle. (Fig. 1.) 

The recumbent effigy is sculptured on a stone slab 
6 feet 6 inches long and 2 inches deep, and the head rests 
on two cushions ; the lower one is square, the upper one 
is lozenge-shaped. On each side is an angel with well- 
sculptured wings. Their hands are most delicately 
executed and hold the edge of the cushion. The angel on 
the right has a band round the head and forehead. The 
feet of the figure are placed on a large maned lion, 
couchant, with the head turned towards the north. 

The effigy represents a priest in Eucharistic vestments. 
The head shows a well-defined tonsure, and the hair feUs 

■ B«ad before the Moetiiig of the Instilate on Tth Noremb«r, 1906. 
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to the eare while the nose is somewhat flattened. The 
vestments consist of alb gathered at the waist over the 
girdle, the amice, maniple over the left arm showing both 
ends, and long plain oval-shaped chasuble ending some- 
what in a point. Each foot is enceised in a chassure. 
(Fig. 2.) 



In Kelly's County Directory ofSuffhlk this effigy ia 
thus described : " In a recess of the wall on the north 
side of the chancel there is a monument of considerable 
antiquity with recumbent 6gure in stone of a lady with 
a )ion at her feet and a child at each side of her." On 
examination of the tomb it is found that the e&gj is that 
of a priest, not of a woman, and the children at the side 
are angels with well-sculptured winga 
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The effigy is now painted white, but at one time it was 
doubtless richly painted in gold and appropriate colours- 
It would appear that this effigy represents John Caperon,' 
Rector of Rendlesham, who was instituted on the 22nd 
of April, 1349, and died in the year 1375. Sir Thomas 



AlC, 1349-1376. 

de Holebrook was patron of Rendlesham and presented 
John Caperon to the living. This rector was either 
much respected or he belonged to a good family, as he 
was buried in so fine a tomb, or it may be that he prepared 
his final resting-place himself during the twenty-six yeai-s 
he was Rector of Rendlesham. 



Suff ! Ftel of Finei, A'o. 10. 27 Ed. 
Ill, (1354). 
Tb(w. d« Holebrook, cliBviilier, t. John 



Caperon, parson of Ttttynpton church 
and Eenrr White of Tat jngBtoiie of the 
manorgof Cowliftwe, Foihole, L«ngeston, 
and SendUtham, and aduouttait of the 
i-harchea of Sendletiam, Bukleahan, 
Brendnenhsm, and HoltoQ. 
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HADDOS: THB MANOR, THE HALL. ITS LORDS AND TRADITIONS. 
B; O. La Blihc Suith, Eaq, pp. 166, 63 plates. London : Elliot Stock, 
1906. 

Haddon Hall ia famous all the world over, and no apology is needed 
for the production of the volume before ua. In many ways Haddon ia 
unique, and if a full description of its buildings, its owners and its 
legends were attempted it would fill many volumes and form an 
engrossing story. Mr. Le Blanc Smith's purpose in issuing his book has 
been to supply the serious visitor to Haddon with a clear and concise 
account of its history and the divers families who have from time to 
time made it their home, and by so doing he has on the one hand saved 
his reader the task of searching his facts from the original authorities, 
and, on the other, from falling a victim to the highly coloured stories 
of the local guides. The book does not claim any great originality, 
but the reproduction of letters, accounts, etc., from the published 
treasures of Belvoir add greatly to its value and may lead some readers 
to further investigation. 

To the archaeologist, Haddon has a special value, since, by what is 
almost a miraculous train of circumstances, it still remains at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, what it was at the close of the 
sixteenth. Many of its fellows less known to fame have suffered 
destruction at the hand of fire or man, others have been so modernised 
at different periods by their owners as to have lost all their original 
interest, others again have fallen to decay and present to UB naught 
but ivy-clad desolat« ruins. Any of these might easily hare been the 
fate of Haddon, and the story of how it has escaped, and how carefully 
it is now preserved by its noble owners la fully set forth by our 
author. 

The arrangement of the book is as follows. The first chapter is 
concerned with the owners of Haddon from the Conquest to its 
acquisition by the Vernon family ; during this period the manor passed 
through the hands of the families of Peverel, Avenel, and Basset. 
Chapters II and III deal with the Vernon family, who finally acquired 
the whole manor early in the reign of Henry VI. ; Chapter IV intro- 
duces Dorothy Vernon, the heiress who carried Haddon to the Manners, 
from whom the Dukes of Rutland, the present owners, are descended. 
The lovers of the picturesque will learn with regret that another idyl 
is dispelled, and that the Dorothy Vernon of fiction and her romantic 
marriage have no existence save in the imaginations which created 
them. 

The remaining chapters treat of the house, its furniture, tapestry, 
and gardens, and not the least interesting and valuable part of the 
work are the five appendices, where, in^er alia, wilt be found the 
remarkable will of Sir Henry Vernon {died 1615) and the no less 
curious steward's accounts from 1549-1671, The book closes with a 
pedigree of the Vernon family. The illustrations, which are numerous, 
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will be very helpful in asaiating those readers who have not vidted 
Haddon to picture thie grand medieval residence, and the author is to 
be congratulated on hjs fine photographg of the interior, especially 
those showing the carved woodwork in the ball room and dining room. 
The booh is worthy of its subject, and Mr. Smith has constructed a 
very readable volume out of his multitudinous material ; occasionally, 
however, his style is apt to become rather popular and careless, and we 
cannot help thinking that the book would have read better if the 
author devoted a little more time to remoulding some of his sentences, 
for instance, the estimate of Henry VIII. contained on page 93, is hardly 
worthy of the book. Wo also lament the absence of an index. These 
minor blemishes cannot detract from what is a very useful publication, 
which we hope will find ite way into the homes of many ^glish and 
American visitors to Haddon, and enable them to repeople its solitude 
with the forms of ita past inhabitants, and to conjure up visions of what 
a great English manor house was like, and how it was managed in the 
days of " The King of the Peak." 



In 1903 The Comish Telegraph commenced a series of notes on 
matters appertaining to Comish history, genealogy, natural history, 
and kindred subjects, and these notes are to be periodically embodied 
in volumes of which the one before us is the first to appear ; in this 
way, it is hoped, will be preserved in a convenient and accessible 
manner useful items of local knowledge which might otherwise be 
irretrievably lost- 

The following archaeological publications have been received by the 
Institute : — 

Journal of (hf Anikropulogiad' Institute, 1905. Vol. XXXV. 
Archaedogia Cumhrenm, April, July and October, 1906. 6th Series. 

Nos. 22, 23, 24. 
Archaedogia. Vol. LIX. Part II. 

Proceedings of Ike Hugaenol Society of London. Vol. VIII. No, 2. 
Journal of the Royal Soekfy of Antiquaiies of Ireland, 1906. Vol. 

XXXVI. Parts 2 and 3. 
Proceedings of the Society of Aniiqtiaries of Kewcastle-oitr-Tyne, 

1906. 3rd Series. Vol. 11. Nos. 20, 21. 
Tramsadiom of the Shropsliire Archaedogical Society. 3rd Series. 

Vol. VI. Part II. 
Proceeilings of the Cambridge Antiiptarian SoMety, 1906. No. XLVI. 
Surrey Archaeological Cotkctums. Vol. XIX. 
The lieliqiiary, July, 1906. Vol. XII. Nos. 3 and 4. 
Transadions of the Thoroton Society, 1905. Vol. IX. 
Mfmmrs and ProrredinfjB of tlie Mandtestcr Literary and Pkilosophieal 

Society. Vol. L. Pavt III. 
The mitshire Archaeological Magazine, June, 1906. Vol. XXXIV. 
Proceedings of the Royal Inslitidion of Great Britain. Vol. XVIIL 

Part I. 
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The Yorkshire ArchaedogKal Joymal, 1906. Part LXXIII. 
SocUU Jersiaise. Actee des Estaie de L'lle de Jersey, 1731-1745. 
Ardiaeologia Adiana, 1906. 3rd Series. Vol. II. 
Transatiicni of the Bristol and Sloucestershire Archaeological Society 

for 1905. Vol. XXVIII. Part II. 
Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, November, 1906. 
Transaelitms of the Essex Areharologieal Sodely. Vol. X. Part I. 
The ^Zrd Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1901- 

1902. 
Bweau of American Elhndogy. Bulletin 32. Jetnez Plateau. 
Feet of Fines for Essex. Part VII. Published by the Ikaex 

Archaeological Society and edited by R. E. G. Kirk, Esq. 
Report on the Manuscripts of the Earl of Verulam preserved at 

Gorhambiay, 1906. Historical Manuscripts Commission, 
Index of Archaeological Papers puilished in 1904. Compiled by 

Bernard Gomme. 

The following foreign publications have also been received : — 

Annales de la SocUU d'Arcklologie de BrvaxUes. T. XX. 1906. 

L. I and II. 
Soci4t6 ArchiologiqM de Bordeaux. T. 24, 2» F. et T. 26, 1« et 2* 

F. 
Bulleiin Trimestru:l de la SoaM de Borda Dax {Landes) (1905). 

3" et 4" Trimeatre (1906). 1* Trimestre. 
BuUdin dt I'Instiiut Francais lyArchdologie Orienkde. T. IV. 

1"F. 
MimfAres delaSoriMi des Antiquaires du Centre, 1904. XXVIII' 

volume. 
Bdpertoire des Travame de la Soditi de Stalxstiqae de Marseille, 1904. 

T. 46«, 1" partie. 
Bulleiin de la Sodit6 Polymethi^ue du Morbihan, 1904. F, 1 et 

F. 2. 
MSmoires de la Sod^ royale des AiUiquaires da Nord, 1904. 
Anales del Museo Nacvmai de Mexico, Tomo III, N&ms. 6, 7. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF WORCESTEK.' 
Bj J. W. WlLLia-BUND, P.8.A. 

A French writer gives as the sequence in the 
evolution of a French colony, " A barrack, a caf^, a 
prison." The sequence in the evolution of many of our 
English cities may be said to be a fort, a religious house, 
a town, especi^y if, like Worcester, the city is on the 
march or border of a tribal district. The Severn in early 
times was a great frontier river, crossed at certain places 
by well known fords. At or near these fords there dwelt 
persons, plunderers, or protectors, or both, of those who 
had to cross the ford. The rude huts of these watchers 
required some protection against the incursions of beasts 
or Britons. The protection would probably take the 
form of a palisaded bank enclosing the huts, thus 
rendering them to some degree defensible against either 
class of assailant. These huts with their protecting bank 
formed the fort. 

When the missionary zeal of Archbishop Theodore sent 
forth priests to convert the heathen Saxon, they would 
naturally seek these village forts as the only shelter the 
country afforded, and the travellers who crossed the ford 
would ftimish them with "occasions to be improved"; 
hence advantage was taken of these spots making them 
the headquarters of the missionary bonds. The priests 
who formed these bands lived together and constituted the 
religious house. 

The fort and the religious house, protecting and pro- 
tected, could not fail to attract persons who desired a 
refuge from foes either temporal or spiritual, so under 
the shadow of the fort and the religious house people 
came and dwelt to secure the advantages of both worlds, 
hence the town. 

Such was the normal growth of an English city. Each 
city, while following this general outline, had peculiarities 
of its [own which gives its history a special interest. 

' Bead at the Anuual Meeting of the lasUtuCa at Woreeetw, 2rtli Julj, 1906. 

<1 
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The peculiarities arise from local circumstances and diffi- 
culties, which show how matters were dealt with in the 
different cases. This paper is an attempt to show how 
Worcester dealt with hers. 

The first thing necessary to understand the evolution 
of Worcester is to get a dear idea of her geographical 
position. 

(1) On both banks east and west of the Severn for 
some distance above and below Worcester ran a great 
forest or sparsely populated waste. In traversing this, 
such travellers as there were had always to be on their 
guard against robbers and wolves, so some place where 
the dangeiB could be reduced to a minimum was selected 
where travellers would be obliged to halt. 

(2) They were compelled to stop on the river banks. 
Then, and for years afterwards, the Severn was a tidal 
stream ; up to and above Worcester the tide regularly ebbed 
and flowed. The ford was therefore not passable at all 
times of the day, so that travellers who wanted to cross had 
to wait until the tide served for the passage. Only those 
who lived on the spot could tell when that would be, so 
a halting place on the river bank was a necessity. Hence 
the origin of the huts near the ford, to protect the 
travellers and their goods while they waited, to quote an 
old statute, " Essaying to pass over." 

(3) Somewhere near on the east of the ford; although 
the exact spot is uncertain, the track that crossed the 
river and ran through the forest from east to west was 
intersected by the track that ran from north to south. 
This made the halting place of more importance as the 
ford was more used. 

The ford and the intersection of tracks are therefore 
the origin of Worcester. They made some halting place 
on the river bank necessary. Such a place was not easy 
to find ; the land adjoining the Severn hereabouts is almost 
all on a level, and the fall of the river between Worcester 
and Gloucester is insignificant. The height of Worcester 
above sea level is even less than 100 feet. At high 
water the marshes and low-lying lands must have been 
almost impassable, hence if a site in their midst could be 
found near the river, it would possess the advantage of 
being defended by the marshes and by the river. Such a 
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spot existed : a great mound, flat topped, running parallel 
to the river, bounded on the south and east by a brook, 
on the -west by the river, was precisely what was required. 
This mound, the tump on which the cathedral now 
stands, formed the first settlement at Worcester. 

The history of this tump is really the history of the 
city. On the south side of it, in all probability, were 
placed the huts, enclosed by a bajik overlooking the river. 
All traces of these have long ago passed away, but along 
the brook that here joined the river, until recent times, 
there were remains of a hank, which, although often 
altered and renewed, may weU have been on the site of, 
or even part of, the early settlement. 

A few rude huts encircled by a bank was the starting 
point of Worcester. The first matter of interest is : 
What was the name ? 

If, instead of being on the east side of the Severn they 
had been on the west, or if Welsh had then been the 
spoken language of the district, there can he no doubt 
that a group of huts encircled with a bank would have 
been called " Llan," with some distinctive local or religi- 
ous sufiix. This was the case on the fords higher up the 
Severn and on the fords of the next great river to the 
west, the Wye. How the place escaped from the Welsh 
name, or how the Welsh name was supplanted by another, 
is not easy to say. That Welsh was spoken in the dis- 
trict seems clear from some of the place-names. Lower 
down the river towards Gloucester one. of the fords or 
passing places stiU bears the Welsh name for a ford, 
"Rhydd, while others are called by the non- Welsh name 
of " Lode." For some reason the two most important 
crossings of the Lower Severn, possibly because they 
were occupied by Romans, have lost their local names and 
acquired the term " cestre." It is known that the one, 
Gloucester, was a Roman town ; it is conjectured that 
the other, Worcester, was also a town or village in 
Roman times. 

It is impossible to form any idea as to when the settle- 
ment at the ford was first formed — probably long before 
historic or Roman times — for there must have always been 
some line of communication across the river from east 
to west, probably past the great fort (the Herefordshire 

Q 2 
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Beacon) which guarded the pass over the Malvern Hills. 
The fact, which ib usually admitted, that Worcester lay off 
the lineof any of the great Roman roads, points to the ford 
having a pre-Roman origin. Possibly, when in Roman 
times the ford came to be more used, the old name was 
lost and the later name substituted as the settle- 
ment increased in importance and developed into a 
village. But as to this Mr. Haverfield says that Wor- 
cester was of so little importance in Roman times that : 
" not only is the Rotnano-Britiah name of the place unknown nor has 
any probable conjecture ever been suggested concerning it.'" 

The earliest name for the place in the Saxon charters is 
" Wigerao " or " Wiogeran ceastre."^ This Mr. Haver- 
field says has nothing to do with the Hwicci, and 
" is probably not English at all but may conceivably contain some 
vestige of a British name."' 

So it will not do to trust too much to the evidence of the 
name to prove that the settlement at the ford was 
occupied by Romans, The existence of the ford and 
settlement are certain ; the uncertainty is not the ford 
nor the origin, but merely, Did the Romans ever occupy 
the shelter fa point, after all, of but minor importance. 

It is a more difficult matter to localise the ford. All, 
or almost all, the writers on Worcester have escaped the 
difficulty by evading it. It is, however, a point of such 
importance in the history of Worcester that an attempt 
should be made to meet it. There is no direct 
evidence on the subject, but something of a case can be 
made out for the south side of the present city. It is clear 
that the city did not then extend up the river for any 
distance. It could not extend below, for what are now 
the Diglis meadows, between Diglis House and Ber- 
wick's Brook, was then a swampy marsh which has 
gradually silted up to its present level. This is shown 
by the fact that m 1844, when the new cut to the 
navigation lock at Diglis was being made, at a depth 
of 20 feet, animal hones, pieces of pottery, and a coin 
of Marcus Aurelius* were found, thus showing that if that 
was the then level the subsequent silting must have been 

' Victoria SUtory {Woreetter), 
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very great Far later in the thirteenth centuiTr it 
appears that a marsh extended on the east side of the 
city to the bottom of Friar Street.' It therefore seems 
that on the south side of the town below the cathedral 
tump there was a bog, a place not ofTering a good 
entrance to, or exit from a ford. The site must there- 
fore have been somewhere between the south side of 
the cathedral timip and where the old bridge crossed 
the river at the bottom of Newport Street. As far as 
is known, there was no ford across the river at the 
bridge or for some way below. It is clear that in the 
fifteenth century there was deep water on the west 
bank, for the city ordinances directed the filth of the city 
to be cast into the river there, not on the shallows on 
the east side^ ; consequently, as far as can be said, there 
was no ford until a point to the south of the cathedral 
was reached just below the south side of the tump. A 
brook used to run into the river here which was at 
a later time called " Frog Brook " ; at the time of the 
civil wars it was so considerable a stream as to turn 
a mill adjoining the tump. This brook was covered in 
at a later date, and its course called " Frog Lane." 
The gentility of the Worcestei- City Council has led 
them to commit the sin of removing their neighbour's 
landmarks by getting rid of this and a number of 
other old local names because they were "vulgar," so 
the course of the brook is now called Diglis Street. 
Where the brook joined the Severn, and for some dis- 
tance below a large shoal, known as " Diglis iShoal," 
used to eiist until it was dredged out to improve the 
river for navigation purposes. This shoal, it seems 
probable, marked the site of the ford. 

Another reason for thus thinking, is, that this is the 
only spot that in old times the fortifications of the place 
commanded ; if the river had been fordable at any spot 
to the north of this tump the town would have been 
unprotected. The fact that practically the city was left 
xmdefended between the tump and the bridge, and that 
no defensive works were ever placed on the west bank, 

' An». Wig. BotU ed., p. 637. The * Oreen, II App., p. liTii. 

friars* burial gronnd utuate here \i 
■aid "tempore lijemali tuenua dioetur 
meliiii quam wpultui." 
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leads to an inference that the fort ou the tump guarded 
the tbrd. There are fiirther reaeons. If it was asked 
what evidence of the existence of a settlement such as 
that which it has heen said existed at the ford would be 
expected to be found in excavating on the site, the 
answer woxild be coins and pottery. Excavations have 
been made on and along the tump up the north side of 
the brook at different times upon the suggested site of 
the settlement, and the result has been to find various 
articles which are to all appearances either late Celtic or 
Roman pottery and Roman coins. 

"None of them point to a single recognisable trace of any definite 
Idnd of building, public or private. Still the number and character 
of the certain and probable iteme is significant and seems to justify the 
idea of ihe existence of a small country town or village." ' 

Besides the pottery a number of first and second 
century coins have been found at the spot, and their 
comparative frequency suggests that the village or huts 
were 

" already in existence before or in the early part of the litoman 
occupation." ' 

The fact of the existence of these relics at the spot where 
it is suggested the fort or shelter stood, and the further fact 
of the shoal being just under the settlement or fort, are 
the basis fi-om which it seems fair to draw the infei-ence 
that here on the tump was the fort and below it the ford. 

It is just possible that the cathedi-al ferry which 
still exists a few yards higher up the river may be the 
modern survival of the ancient ford — at least, it marks 
the line of a track leading from the east to the tump. 

This is all that can be said as to the first stage in the 
history of Worcester — the fort, and its origin. Popular 
writers say that Worcester was not merely a Roman 
town, but also it was the Hwiccian capital. The point 
as to the Roman town has been dealt with. As to the 
Hwiccian capital there are difficulties. (1) It is not by 
any means certain that the Hwicci had a capital at 
all ; (2) assuming that they had, there is nothing in 
any way to show that capital was Worcester. There 
were other places in their supposed territory which are 
equally probable or impi-obable. 

■ VMoria Bittoiy, I, 307. » Ibid., 20B. 
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IL ABsuming that the existence of the fort, or rather 
the enclosed settlement on the tump, is estahlished, the 
next point in the order of development is the Rehgious 
House. Here we get on firmer ground. About 655 the 
missionary priests who sought to convert the pagan 
Saxons, had wandered through the Mercian forest as far as 
the Severn, and some of them reached the fort overlooking 
the Severn ford. From the intersection of the tracks it 
was a convenient centre for evangelising the forest, and 
the clergy soon made it their Headquarters. It was 
deemed necessary to have someone to be at the head of 
these priests, and a monk came from the great monastery 
of St. Hilda at Whitby for the purpose, and became the 
first Worcester bishop ; this is said to have been in 6S0, 
the date of the consecration of Bosel by Archbishop 
Theodore. Bosel came to Worcester and took up his 
residence on the tump. There ior upwards of 1,200 years 
his successors have been settled. The story of Worcester 
for the next 1,100 years is the story of the Worcester 
monastery. 

On several points of interest in connection with the 
new monastery. Did the clergy occupy the whole of the 
tump and eject the earlier dwellers? Did the fort and 
ford still remain ? Did the clergy only occupy the part 
not included in the fort ? How long did the ford con- 
tinue and when was it superseded by a bridge ? As to 
all these there are no data to go upon. 

Very soon after the clergy came, a church was built 
and grants of land made to it. It was dedicated in 
honour of St. Peter ; this, Stubbs says, was in the seventh 
century.* 

What was this church 1 All writers say the first 
cathedral at Worcester, but there is another view. 
On the bank of the old Frog brook still stands a church 
of St. Peter, not a monastic, but a parish church, and this, 
if not within the linuts of the old settlement, was close 
on its borders. Further south and further east the 
Diglis swamp prevented the settlement extending. It is 
suggested that this church of St. Peter the Great was the 
original church of the Worcester settlement, the first 
church built in Worcester. It is said to have existed in 



' Ami. J<mr»al, i 
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the time of Bishop Oatfor before 700.' If this view is 
accepted, it would seem that the clei^ settled on the 
vacant space on the east side of the tump ; the lay settle- 
ment continuing enclosed on the south side ; here outside 
the enclosure stood the church. 

The clergy who were settled at Worcester do not appear 
to have followed any regular rule or order. Soon after 
they came their settlement was surrounded by a bank or 
by a palisade, but whether it was part of the old fort or 
a new enclosure is not quite clear. It may have been an 
additional enclosure, which would seem to exclude the 
church of St. Peter. That some such enclosure was 
made at an early date is clear. It would have been 
strange if it was not so. In those wild times the 
monastery would not have felt safe if raiders from the 
land or the river could have attacked it and robbed it 
without any obstruction. The precise extent of the 
enclosure is not certain, but it is suggested that it 
contained all the tump, as that had early become a 
separate pariah with its own church, a parish which 
included all the land on which the monasteiy and bishop's 
palace afterwards stood, but did not include St. Peter's 
church and the houses round it. There is no clear 
evidence as to when the tump parish church was built, but 
it is suggested that from its dedication it was built at an 
early date -as the church is dedicated in honour of the 
archangel Michael. As has been said, the tump waa 
inhabited from early times, and in all probability the early 
dwellers on it were heathen and offered up heatherk 
worship and heathen sacrifices. When a place that had 
been the site of heathen worehip became the site of a 
Christian church in order to show and to emphasise the 
triumph of the angels of light over the powers of dark- 
ness, a dedication to the great Christian standard-bearer 
Michael was veiy common. It would therefore be in 
accordance with the usual practice if the church erected 
on the tump to celebrate the triumph of the power of 
Heaven, was in honour of St. Michael. The importance 
of this is, the indication that this church was one of the 
earliest ones erected here soon after the establishment of 

' Thomas, Svrrtj/ Worcttter Cathtiral, p. 7. 
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the clerical colony.^ If this is so, it does not seem likely 
that inside the monastic enclosure there would be a church 
of St. Michael and a church of St. Peter, especially when 
it is dear there was a parish and parish church of 
St Peter close outside the enclosure. 

There is also another point. When Worcester was 
divided into parishes the monastic enclosure of St. Michael 
formed a separate parish, which was always in the county 
of Worcester, and outside the city, while the church of 
St. Peter and the houses round it were always in the 
city. If the view here put forward that the church of 
St. Peter and the old settlement remained, after the 
coming- of the monks, in its old enclosure, and this 
was part of, if not the whole of, the old lay settlement, 
when the monks enclosed the rest of the tump as their 
territory, and built there their own chnicb of St. 
Michael, which was always outside the city, it goes 
some way towards offering an explanation of some local 
peculiarities in the development of Worcester that it is 
otherwise difficult to explain. There are further points 
that require to be considered, such as the fact that 
the area of St. Peter extended a long way outside 
the city, and that there was a church of St. Peter in 
the castle ; but they do not necessarily contradict this 
view. 

Among the early documents relating to the Worcester 
Chinch is one given by Heming* that causes some 
difl&culty ; it is called a Synodal decree, and is said to 
have been obtained by Bishop Wilfrith in 796, by which 
it was ordered that the monastery of Withington in 
Gloucestershire should, after the death of the Abbess that 
then held it, be annexed to the see of Worcester { Werin- 
cester). In 774, Bishop Mildred^ had given this land to 
the Abbess Ethelburgha for her life, and after her death 
it was to return to " the Church of St. Peter, in Wcagem- 
ceston, which is the Pontifical see of the Wiccians." This, 
therefore, shows that at all events at this time the 
Church of St. Peter was regarded as the chief church in 

1 From an entr^ in tlie Sede Vaosnte Churob ftnd enter the Cathedral from 
Better, aa to Ginsborough's enthrone- there by the north tmniept. 5. V. Seg- 
ment, it appean to haTB bsen in (W. H. 8.), p. 6S. 
1S08 an uidant oiutom for tbe Biihop > Chart, (ad. Eeanie), ii, 464. 
to put on bia Tntmenta in St. Michael's * Ibid. 
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Worcester. Another charter in 775 gives land at Stoke, 
on the east side of the Salwarpe, to the brethren serving 
God in the monastery at Wigonne, built in honour of 
the Most Holy Virgin Mary, the Mother of our Lord.* 
Therefore it seems that in the eighth century the state 
of tblngs was, the Church of St. Peter, the Episcopal 
Church ; and apart and distinct from it, the Monastery 
of St. Mary. 

There is nothing to show if St. Peter's, the episcopal 
church, and the parish church, are one and the 
■ame, or not ; nor if there was a church attached to the 
monastery of St. Mary, or whether St. Michael's was 
or was not that church. Most writers have assumed 
a cathedral of St. Peter in the monastic enclosure, 
which was also the church of the monastery, but the 
evidence does not seem to bear this out. There was a 
church of St. Peter's outside, and a church of St. Michael's 
inside ; but that is about as far as can be said with any 
certainty. But it is most probable if St. Michael's was 
not the monastic church, that such a church also existed 
inside the monastic enclosure. 

This completes the early account of the monastery. 
Under its shadow, as in so many other cases, a town began 
to ai'ise. This town was more than a mere expansion of 
the old settlement. It does not seem to have greatly 
interfered with it, but it so increased that a church 
became necessary, and one was built on the north side 
the tump in the new group of houses, and dedicated to 
St. Helena. At some time after, another church 
adjoining St, Helen's was built and dedicated to the 
Martyr Alban. Later, & quarrel arose between these 
churches as to which of them was the oldest. The 
matter at a subsequent date gave rise to a good deal of 
friction, St. Helen s claiming to be the Mother Church 
of Worcester and as such to have certain rights over 
the others. The question came before a synod held by 
Bishop Wustan in 1092, which came to these very 
remarkable conclusions.^ 

(1) That the only parish in the city of Worcester was 
that of the Mother Church. 

' Birch Cart. 8u., T, SSfl. ■ Eemina Cfaulul. (Hearns od.), II, 

C2a, 930. 
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(2) That the vicarage of the Mother Church of St. 
Helen's has existed from the time of Kin^ Athelred and 
Archbishop Theodore, who founded the place und made 
Bosel first bishop in 680. 

(3) That this order of things continued from the time 
of Bosel to that of Oswald, who, by the permission of 
Edgar and by the authority of Archbishop Dunstan, on 
account of the irregular lives of the secular clergy, 
substituted the regular lives of the monks in 969. 

(4) At this time Wynsin was vicar of St. Helen's. At 
Oswald's request he and the other priests who served 
there became monks and handed over the church of St. 
Helen and its possessions to the use of the monastery. 
In return Oswald made Wynsin Prior of the Worcester 
House, and granted to him and all successive Priors 
of Worcester that they should be over all the chiurches 
and piiestB in that town. No dean, archdeacon, or other 
ofiBcial, except the Prior, could exercise jurisdiction. 

If this document is genuine, and gives a correct 
account of what took place at the synod, St. Helen's was 
in a very remarkable position. She was the only parish 
church in Worcester, the others were all chapels, and from 
this position she became the Mother Church. No 
mention is made of St. Peter oi- of St. Michael's. It 
seems to leave the tump and its houses alone, and only 
to deal with the houses to the north of the tump. 

If, as has been su^ested, St. Peter's had been the 
church with the bishops throne, the first church of all, 
St. Helen's would have no jurisdiction over it ; as to 
St. Michael's, St. Helen's would have no jurisdiction, as 
St. Michael's was in the county and St. Helen's juris- 
diction was confined to the city. To some slight extent, 
therefore, this bears out the suggestion here put for- 
ward that the order of churches was, St. Peter's the 
church of the original settlement, St. Michael's, the church 
of the monastery not in the city of Worcester ; and St. 
Helen's the church of the town ; and it is quite possible 
that they were built in that order. 

This decree of the synod bears out the statement that 
there was only one parish in the city of Worcester, with 
a large number of chapelries, and if this is so it goes a 
long way to account for one or two points in the 
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development of the city that are otherwise difficult to 
explain. 

From an early period, as might have been expected, for 
the reaBonfi already given as to the enclosure of the fort 
and the monastery, -walk were built round the town. 
It is usually said that Worcester, having recently suffered 
from an incursion of Daues, between 573-899, obtained 
for its future protection from the earl and Lady of the 
Mercians, Aethelred and Aethelflaed, the leave of King 
Alfred, at the request of the Bishop Werefrid, permission 
to build the city walls, and that Aethelred and his wife 

five a half of their rights In the city to the Bishop and 
t. Peter.' It does not appear if this was the first time 
the Worcester walls were built or whether they had 
been built before and were now rebuilt. However that 
may be, this marks a further point in the development 
of the city, the town was walled in. 

The next point is one of considerable difficulty. 
What was the area enclosed in the walls ? Having 
regard to the statement of Wolstan's Synod that iSt. 
Helen's was the only parish in Worcester, it seems a not 
unfair inference to draw that the area of St. Helen's 
parish was the area enclosed. If the statement that 
the parish included a number of parxjchial chapels is true 
this would account for the other parishes that are now 
included in the area, the chapelries gradually becoming 
parishes. To some extent this view is borne out by a 
consideration of the Manor of the Priory, which was 
called the Manor of the Guesten Hall. It is said — 

" The boondoriea of the manor of GueBten Hall fthe hall of which 
yet remains within the precincta of the cathedral) cannot well be 
ascertained as they extend into all parts of the city and almost into 
every street where the church has either lands or houses."' 
A manor with its tenants scattered over various parishes 
would he a very unusuul occuiTence, but a manor with 
its tenants in various parts of the same parish, even 
if the parish were divided into chapelries, would not. 
If the parish of St. Helen was coterminous with the 
city, this would explain at once all the difficulties of the 

' The woTdi are " for the lore of Ood flaed commuided the burh »t Worcoiter 

tod for St. Fetsr and the churoU at tobehaUi." KtaiMo,Saxoiuin England, 

Wtmeater, and at tb« re^ue*t of I,S28,Cod.Dipl.No.l076. Hr.SL John 

Wtrfrid tbe Bishop, their friend HopeliaakindljgtTenmatiiierersrenco. 

AeUielred tlx Mrldormui, and Aethel- * Qnen, Sitt. Worettmr, II, 48. 
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Guestenliall Manor, as the maDOr and parish would have 
originally had the same area, the anomaly arising from 
the boundaries of the parish becoming subsequently 
restricted to a part of the original parish could not occur. 
This, however, does not quite explain the city area, 
that area and the parish of St. Helen were not 
coterminous. There were in addition parts of other 
parishes, St. Peter, St. Martin, St. Nicholas, and 
St. Clement, which were inside the city walls. As to 
St. Martin the parish included three manors, Cudley, 
Lippard, and Perry, which were and have always been 
in the county. A small portion of the parish was 
outside these manors ; another was included within the 
city walls. Here the city took what was really no man's 
land and what would probably have more interest with 
the town than with the outside manors. The same 
reason applies to St. Clement's : part was on the east 
side of the river — this was included in the city wjdls ; 
part on the west — this was left out. 

Somewhat similar is the case of St. Peter's. Here 
were also three manors, Battenhall, Barneshall, and 
Timberdine, which were all in the county and so re- 
mained, while the small piece adjoining the fort and 
the old settlement was included in the city. In each 
of these cases a definite area of the parish was included 
and another excluded. 

This inclusion and exclusion offers a possible solution 
of what has long been a puzzle to the Worcester 
antiquaries ; to certtiin parishes a word has been added to 
the name " Bedwardine " ; what does it mean? The 
parishes that have it are three : St. Michael, St. Nicholas 
and St. John, and any explanation of the name must 
have some reference to each parish. The local circum- 
stances of each vary greatly. Habingdon, the first writer 
who tries to explain the word, says, speaking of St. 
Michael's : 

" The church, shrouded under che wing of the cathedral church, in 
the heart of the sanctuary sheweth, as by the addition of the word 
Bedwarden, that she waa under the juriadiction of the warden of the 
bedes or prayers, and the parish of the inhabitants of the sanctuary, a, 
place privileged from temporal exaction."' 

' W. H. 3. Hiitory, II, 47. 
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However weU the explanation may suit St. Miehaera it 
has no reference at all to either St. Nicholasor St. John's : 
neither of them can be said to he the parish of the 
inhabitants of the Sanctuary, nor are they in any way 
privileged from temporal exaction. 
Green gives another definition.' 

" Brod, in modem orthography Bred, ie nwitso, Brodern the table 
room is refectorium in .^fic's glossary, whence Brodworthig must be 
the table farm, i.e., the grovmd reserved for the supply of tho 
refectory." 

"In many places the Saxon word worthig, i.e., a. large close, ia 
corruptly changed into warden, worthin or worth. Thus, Bedwardine is 
the close or field for bread, i.e., to supply bread," 

This definition xright apply to St. John's, and to 
some extent to St. Nicholas, but an explanation which 
makes the supply to the refectory drawn from a 
parish consisting mainly of the cathedral cemetery is 
hardly satisfactory. 

The latest writer on Worcestershire place-names adopts 
Green's explanation almost without any qualification : 

"Bedwardine (St. John's and St. Michael's), Worcester, 1327, 
Bedewardyn, Nash ii, 308, because it was allotted to supply the table 
of the monks of Worcester with provisions. It is Anglo-Saxon : 
Beodworthyn, the table farm. Beod land is another term for land so 
appropriated.'" 

It can only be repeated that this definition may apply 
to St. John's but could not apply to St. Michael's. 
There is, however, no evidence that St. John's was 
allotted to supply the table of the Worcester monks ; on 
the contrary, in the Rent HoU of the Priory the rents they 
received from it are set out in full, and there seems to he 
DO appropriation of any of them except a small part 
which was assigned to the annivei-sarj' of Prior 
Radulph.* 

A different explanation, and one which has at least the 
merit of being applicable to all the parishes which have 
the name, has been put forward by Allies.* After 
quoting Nash," who gives the same definition as that 

' Green, BUI. Worcetter, II, 47 n. * Antiquifiei a»d Folklore of War- 

■ Duign&n, Worcetterihire Place- nulerihire, p. 263. 
BCIB1«», p. 16. * Vul. II, p. 319. 

* Stgiiter Frioralu* Wiffomientii, 
ml. Hale. p. &9a. 
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given by Green, " supplying the table of the refectory 
with provisions," Allies says ; — 

"A queBtion, however, ma7 be raised whether the prefix to the 
name Bedvardine does not come from the French ' bord ' a border, and 
that it and the suffix mean the Bordworthieor boundary field or close 
of the city. The pariah of St. Michael in Bedwardine is also on the 
boundary of Worcester." 

If such a dei-ivation is etymologically possible it does give 
a common basis applicable to each of the three parishes ; 
St. Michael's was on the boi-der of the city and the 
county, St. Nicholas had a part, an undefined part, of its 
area taken into the city ; so had St. John's. And it 
may well be that when an undefined part of a parish 
partly or wholly in the city is included in or surrounded 
by it. the word is added to the name of the parish to 
show that such was the case. But wheo a denned part 
of the parish, as in the case of St. Martin and St. Peter, 
where outside as certain manors, or as in St. Clement's, 
all on the east of the river, is taken into the city, the 
word is not used. This would make the use of the word as 
showing that the parish that bore it had a portion of its 
area in one and a portion in another jurisdiction. The 
weak point in this is that it only appears to be used 
throughout Worcestershire in connection with Worcester, 
in other places it was " town " and " foreign." The story 
of St. John's to sume extent supports and to some extent 
upsets this view, so it should be stated. From the 
earliest times until towards the end of the fourteenth 
century the parish of St. John's was known as the parish 
of Wyke. As its church was dedicated to St. Cuthbert 
it would appear to have been built at the time of some 
of the Whitby missionaries. It belonged to the Priory of 
Worcester and the church was at the extreme west side 
of the parish, some two miles from the Priory. There 
was, however, a chapel dedicated to St. John the Baptist 
within half a mile of the city. Whether it was that the 
monks had become lazy, or objected to going so far to 
serve the church, or whether the mortality caused by the 
Black Death had so reduced the number of monks that 
they could not discharge all their duties, does not appear, 
but for some reason the monks persuaded Bishop 
William de Lynne (1368-1373) to desecrate the church 
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of St. Cuthbert and to create the chapel of St. John the 
Baptist into a parish church where the original boundariea 
belonging to the chapelry of St John, do not appear, but 
whatever they were, they ceased to exist, being merged 
in the parish, an undefined part of the parish came \vi4^in 
the city liberties, and from the date of this change 
the parish gained the name of St. John the Baptist in 
Bedwardine. The chapel, which became the parishchurch, 
is close on the boundary of the city liberties, and if 
Bedwardine can be correctly read as boundary, St. John's, 
as soon as its cbapeliy was done away with and it had no 
defined limits in the city, was at once called St, John in 
Bedwardine. 

if Worcester was walled in iu 894 so as to ensure the 
town against raids by land and by river, one very 
interesting point arises. The walls do not seem to have 
ever extended along the whole of the west or river side. 
A space of 300 or 400 yards on the Quay was always 
left without a wall. On the south side the wall ter- 
minated at the corner of the garden of the Bishop's 
Palace ; on the north it did not come below the corner 
of Quay Street ; thus leaving a long open space, where 
if any one landed they could rush the town. There 
must be some reason why this was so. It will be noticed 
in all the plans of Worcester that there were no fi>rt8 
or defensive works on the west bank of the river, and 
in none of the accounts of the attacks on Worcester 
is mention made of any. The obvious reason seems to 
be that the water on that side was too deep to permit 
even at low tide the river to be forded, and so no wall or 
bank were needed. That the west was the deep-water 
side appears to be the case ; even now the bed of the 
river naturally shelves that way. Until, therefore, a 
better reason is put forward, it may be said that no 
defensive works were required there, as except at the 
ford under the fort the river was not passable. There 
still, however, remains the case of raiders from the river. 
The quay, which would be open for the landing of goods, 
would also be open for the landing of pirates unless 
there was something to prevent them reaching it. A 
possible and not improbable explanation may be that the 
river was well protected if the bridge was below the Quay. 
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There must have been a bridge over the river at 
Worcester at an early date — when it is difficult to say. 
The earliest mention is not iintil 1265, when, after Prince 
Edward escaped from Ludlow, the bridges over tbe 
Severn, including Worcester, were broken down in order 
to prevent Simon de Montfort joining his son, and it was 
only by the local knowledge of Bishop Cantilupe of a ford 
lower down the river near his palace at Kempsey, that 
Simon was able to cross to his death at Evesham. 
Whether the first bridge was stone or wood does not 
appear. It was repaired and largely used during 
Edward I.'s reign, but does not seem to have been very 
convenient, for when the new stone bridge was built, 
alxjut 1314, the Prior and convent alleged that the conflux 
of strangers coming to pass over the Severn, there being 
no bridge between Gloucester and Bridgenorth but at 
Worcester, was so great that they could not, on account 
of the cost, keep up their fiill number of fifty monks ; 
so to relieve their necessities the Bishop appropriated 
to them the church of DodderhiU, othenvise the Hill 
Church in Wicb.' 

In 1313 the Worcester monks sent round to collect 
subscriptions for rebuilding the bridge. The Prior wrote 
to all archdeacons and their officials— deans, rectors, 
vicars and chaplains and other ministers in-churches and 
chapels throughout the city and diocese of Worcester — 
that when R. de B., the proctor or envoy of the great 
bridge over the Severn at Worcester, or T. de W., his 
substitute, should come there to beg the alms of the faithfiil 
that they be admitted kindly and without contradiction, 
and whatever be collected be handed to them, and if any 
impede the same proctor in collecting the alms of the 
faithful that they be restrained by ecclesiastical censure 
and cited to appear before the Prior or his commissaries." 
The bridge then built is said to have lasted for over four 
and a-balf centxu^ies ; it was pulled down in September 
1781. 

There seems to be no record of a bridge at Worcester 
having ever been at any other site than that where the 
fourteenth-century bridge stood. But it is by no means 

' BejTioId'B Eepster, 96, 97. _ ' Sede Vac B«g. (W. H. S.), p. 150. 
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clear that this was the site of the earlier bridge, which 
was broken down iu 1265, and inference would lead to 
the conclusion that- it was not. If the bridge was on or 
near the site of the foi-d it would be guarded by the 
fort, but it would do more : it would be a strong 
protection against any marauders coming up the river, 
as at high water they could hardly pass imder such a 
bridge as would then have been built ; at low tide it is 
doubtfiil if there would be sufficient water to take 
the piratical boats over the Diglis shoal. Thus the 
bridge, if near the cathedral, would form an effective 
barrier to navigation up to the Quay and would furnish 
a reason why the walls were not carried along the whole 
length of the river bank. It should be added that there is 
not any evidence to show that a bridge ever did exist 
at this spot. All the evidence points only to the site of 
the 1313 bridge. This, however, does not explain how 
the Quay was defended from any enemy coming down 
the river ; as to this, except the fact that it does not seem 
likely that any enemy would descend the river in boa,ta 
in those days, as there would be great difficulty in their 
return up the stream and over the fords that then 
existed in the river, there is nothing to be said. The 
feet of the open space at the Quays, still remains one of 
the puzzles connected with old Worcester that has to be 
cleared up. There is also the point why it was that no 
defensive works existed on the west side of the river ; 
this seems to have been the case all through the history 
of the place. As to this again, the only explanation is a 
conjectural one, that the deep water adjoining the west 
bank rendered works needless, as it was impossible to 
ford the river here. This again is not satisfactory, but 
no other explanation can with our present knowledge, 
or rather want of knowledge, be offered. 

If it is accepted that the area that was included inside 
the Saxon walls was the same that was included in the 
walls as they subsequently stood, then the development 
of Worcester becomes fairly certain. The line of the 
Worcester walls as they existed up to the time of their 
destruction was certainly the same from the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, and it is clear that within the 
walls a great deal of land that was then unbuilt on was 
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included. There ia not anything to show that there 
was any enlargement of area oetween the building 
of ^thelfred's wall about 894 to the time of John. 
When after the city had received a garrison on behalf of 
the Dauphin, William, Marshal Earl of Chester retook 
it for the King, a question arose as to demolishing 
the walls of the rebellious city that had welcomed the 
Freueh. John, however, agreed, in consideration of the 
payment of XlOO by the citizens, not to pull down the 
walls. This agrreement is stated in a writ on the Patent 
Ml.' 

" The King to John Marehall and hie bailiffs greeting. We order you 
that you pay to our well-beloved and faithful William Earl Marshal, 
eiiardian of ourselC and our kiugdom, the £100 which the men of 
Worcester promiaed to pay to the late John of blessed memory, our 
father, formerly King of England, in order that the walls of Worcester 
be not thrown down and that the town of Worcester remain safe from 
fire and destruction. And it the said men of Worcester do not paj- 
tbe said £100 the walla of Worcester be levelled without delay, as our 
father, which yet living, ordered you. In witneSa whereof these our 
letters patent, sealed with the seal of William Earl Marshal, we have 
aent you. Witness the said Earl at Gloucester the 1 st December in the 
first year of our reign (1216)." 

This writ clearly proves the fact of the walls of 
Worcester being then standing. It seems probable that 
the money was paid so the walls remained standing, 
but the town was greatly put to it to raise the money. 
The Monks had to assist, and to do so the metal work 
round the shrine of the Sainted Wulstan had to be 
melted down to enable the monks to raise 300 marks. 

That the walls then followed the same line as now 
is shown by another writ of Henry III. The walls then 
and subsequently ran from St. Martin's Gate to 
Sidbury in a line, roughly, from north to south. Remains 
of this part of the wall still exist. Between 1225 and 
1230 — the exact date is not known — the Franciscans or 
Minorite Friars settled in Worcester. The site of their 
house IS shown by the name " Friar Street," and it ran 
from the street to the wall, the exact spot being the 
old city prison, now the Laslett Almshouses. The house 
was inside the wall, the church and cemetery outside, 
and the only way of communication between the two 



■ 1 Heurj III. m. 16. Ur> 8l. John Hop« ha) giieD m« thti retereuee. 
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was a small postern in the wall which was not wide 
enough to permit the brethren to bring in or take out 
the necessaries for the house. The Friars had sufficient 
influence to obtain in 1231 an order from the King 
directing the Bailiffs of Worcester to so enlarge the 
postern as to make it more convenient for their use. 
The writ which did this is on the Close Rolls,' and 
is as follows : — 

" The King to the friars minors. 

" The King on the petition of the friars minors of Worcester has 
granted that the postern which is in the wall of Worcester at the 
house of the brethren be made larger, so that their wood and other 
necessaries may be carried through the same poetem, or that a com- 
petent road may be made for them elsewhere to carry in their goods. 
It is therefore ordered the bailiffs of Worcester that they make 
the said postern larger or make elsewhere a fit road to carry in their 
necessaries. Witness, Worcester, September 26." 

It does not appear what the Bailifiis did to carry oat 
the writ. The Postern, or Friars' Gate, as it was afterwards 
called, remained a postern, and is spoken of 300 years 
afterwards by Lelaod when he visited Worcester about 
! 536. The Friars found that the alterations the Bailiffs 
made under the writ did not satisfy all their require- 
ments. They were a prosperous House, and soon outgrew 
the space they had inside the wall. Between 1236 
and 1239 they acquired a new site outside the walls 
in addition to the old one inside. This required a 
further postern and on application to the Kitig they 
obtained this in 1246,* witn the safeguard, however, 
" if the enlargement was not to the damage of the 
city." That it did damage the city by weakening 
the defences seems to have been the case, as somewhere 
here an additional fort or blockhouse was erected outside 
the wall to cover the gate, a fort that has given its 
modern name to this part of the city. 

These writs of Henry III. therefore prove two points, 
the existence of the city walls in the thirteenth 
century, and the fact that they then ran upon the lines 
that they subsequently followed, and as far as is known 
always followed. That line was, beginning at the Bridge 
near St. Clement's Church, it ran up the street 
known as the Butts, across Angel Street, through the 

■ 16 HAD. III. m. 2. > Close 30 Hen. ni. m. 2. 
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f rounds of the Berkeley Hospital, across Foregate Street, 
own Sasome Street, along Watercourse Alley, over Silver 
Street, then in a line parallel to Friar Street and New 
Street, across Sidbury, enclosing St. Peter "s Church, and 
terminating in the wall of the old enclosure of the 
settlement at its eastern corner. The enclosure of the 
settlement then extended to the river, and a wall, the 
wall of the Monastery, ran alongside the river up to the 
south end of the Quay, where it teraiinated. Another 
wall at the north end of the Quay ran along the river 
until it reached the bridge where the wall started. 

That the wall enclosed a large space of unbuilt land is 
shown from a reference to another body of Friars, the 
Friars of the Sack or "of the penance of Jesus Christ." 
They also had a house on or just inside the City Wall 
between it and a street which still exists, called 
" Dolday." In 1272, the Friars applied to the King to 
grant them the street called " Dolday," 1 20 feet in length. 
A writ ad quod damnum was issued and an inquest held 
to inquire 

" whether it was to the damage of the King or the harm of the vill of 
Worcester if the King granted to the Friars de pcenitentia Jeshu 
Christi of Worcester, a certain etreet called Dolday, to enlarge their 
place ill the same vill and the said street contains in length seven score 
feet and in breadth 1 1 feet." 
The jury found that 
"it was not to the damage of the King nor harm of the vill of 
Worcester, but rather to the profit and honour of the King and the 
profit of the citizens if the grant was made.'" 

From the Patent Roll it appears that the grant was 
made, but two years later, at the Council of Lyons (1274), 
this order of Friars was suppressed. In some way 
the devolution is not quite clear ; the site of the 
Priory became the property of the Beauchamps, and in 
1347, William Beauchamp, the Lord of Elmley, obtained 
a licence in mortmain to grant the land to the Friars 
Preachers,* they held the place up to the time of the 
dissolution, giving it the name, by which it is still 
known, " Black Friars," a street running parallel with 
Dolday at right angles to the City Walls. 

' P»tent 21 Ed. III., pt IV, m. 14. 
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The Bite of this house was 100 perches long by 30 
perclies broad. Four years after it was founded, in 
1351 , William Beauchamp obtained a licence in mortmain 
to grant the Dominicans a further two acres of land 
adjoining their house.' In 139! , Richard II. granted them 
a garden for the enlargement of theirs.* This garden waa 
between the City Walla on the one side, and the way called 
Dolday on the otlier. From these grants it is obvious 
that along and adjoining the north wall of the city there 
was a considerable area of land which was not built 
upon. As there is nothing to show that on this side the 
city the north wall ever ran along any course other than 
what it then did, it is not an unfair inference that the 
north wall was on the line of the existing wall. If this 
is so and the line of the east wall was also the same as 
shown by the Grey Friars' house, it seems to follow that 
the Worcester walls from the first included the same area 
they subsequently did, and if it is asked what the area 
was, the answer must be the parish of St. Helen and such 
portions of other parishes as it was convenient to include. 

Having traced the history of the walls of the town in 
order to complete the story of the development of 
Worcester, it is necessary to go back to the tump, and 
tell how Worcester came to have a castle. For the latter 
part of Anglo-Saxon times no one in Worcestershire 
takes a more prominent place than St. Oswald. He 
became Bishop of Worcester in 96 1 , a young man just 
returned from the great Benedictine House of Fleury and 
most zeitlous to extend the Benedictine rule in England. 
The Worcester clergy had become very slack in the 
observance of any regular rule of life. Oswald was most 
anxious to reform tliem and establish the rule of St Bene- 
dict. The first question that arises iu connection with his 
episcopate is what did he find when he arrived at Worces- 
ter ? In the Rolls edition of the Historians of the Ghurck 
of York, for the life of Archbishop Oswald no less than 
three lives of Oswald are given. The two most important 
are those by Eadmer and the Prior of Worcester Senatus. 
Kach of these writers says that on Oswald becoming 
Bishop of Worcester he began to build a monastery. 
But it is said he went much further, as the existing 

1 P«t«ot U Ed. III., pt. I, m. 29. = P«teiit 15 Eic II,. pt I, m. 30, 
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Worcester House would not adopt hia views as to the 
Benedictine rule. He began to build a new church on the 
tump, the Cathedral of St. Mary. Others say that 
the Cathedral of St. Mary was already in existence. 
Whichever is the tme account, one thing is quite clear, 
that Oswald either built or restored and enlarged an 
already existing church on the tump, and set up in it a 
rival, service to that of the Worcester monks. It was 
raore attractive. Some persons say that Oswald had 
brought with him from Fleury the ancient mode of 
chanting the service, not filtered through Norman abbies, . 
as was aftei-wards the case, and that the remains of it 
are still to be traced in some special hjnnns and chants to 
be found only in the Worcester service books. Whatever 
it was, Oswald's church filled while the Monks' church was 
deserted, with the result that the ofi'erings at Oswald's 
church increased while those in the Monastic church de- 
creased. After a contest extending over some years, in 969 
the Worcester monks surrendered to Oswald, and he be- 
came supreme. Fi*om this time there is no doubt that there 
were two churches on the tump, St Michael's the parish 
church, and the Cathedral of St. Mary's. But it is usually 
said there were three : St. Michael's the parish church {this 
is common ground) ; St, Mary's, Oswald's church, which he 
either built, or rebuilt, and St. Peter's. As has already 
been stated, there is a Parish Church of St. Peter, just 
outside the enclosure of the monastery and it seems very 
unlikely that there should have been a St. Peter's out- 
side and a St. Peter's inside the wall. The fact that 
St. Mary and St. Peter had a cemetery in common 
through which the wall of the monastery went, rather 
ponits to the one church inside and the other outside the 
monastic enclosure. It is also remarkable that if the two 
churches, St. Mary's and St. Peter's, were both inside the 
enclosure there should be no tradition or record as to the 
sites of these two churches. It is true that they might 
have been in reality one church and that Eadmer's words — 

" Monasiaium infi-a ipsam aedem episcopalem amdniere eapU .... 

Perfedam eedrniam ipse in konorf. sanrfffl el pet'pelua virffinis ilei gmitrias 

manff. dedieavU ibvpi^ id proposHeiat monackoii in xaiuUa converaaiunu 
Ckriido servituros congregamt — 

■ Livti of AreUMopi of Tori (Boll* ed.), II, 23, 24 
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merely mean he built Bome such building for common 
living as he had seen at Fleury with a chapel to it for the ■ 
use of his monks, not a large cnurch for the general use of 
the town. Senatus rather inclines to this view ; he says : 

" Mowislenam infra ipsitis urbis sapta eonslruei-t a^tt in habitationem 
monachorum."^ 

That Oswald's great object was to establish a Bene- 
dictine Monastery is clear from a passage in the 
anonymous life which, after describing the surrender 
of Wynsin, says ; 

" el illis qiii aiii eo ei-ani in civUak anteposuU Wynsinum revfrendum pt'eiiy- 
lerum qui erat ajmd twstri candbH gymnatinm entditm cut annezuU qiiosdam 
fraires ex iwstro charo."^ 

This seems to indicate that to some extent St. Helen's was 
one of the, if not the church of the Worcester seculai-s. 
Against the view heie put forward that there were only in 
the enclosure of the monastery two churches, St. Michael's 
and St. Mary's, and that St. Peter's was the St. Peter 
outside, two facts sliould be stated. Oswald in his contest 
with the Worcester monks had a troublesome opponent 
named Wulfgar ; when the monk surrendered and Wyn- 
sin was made Prior, Oswald gave Wulfgar the church of 
St. Peter by the south wall. This distinguishing des- 
cription of St. Peter's church, which obviously refere to the 
parochial church of St. Peter, at first sight leads to the 
inference that the church of St. Peter outside the wall 
differed from the church of St. Peter inside ; hence the 
additional name. It is, however, not a little remarkable 
that this seems to be the first time any addition is made 
to the name of the church of St. Peter, and it may well 
be that to emphasize his victory and to make it quite 
clear that St, Peter's had nothing further to do with the 
monastery or the see of Worcester, the addition was made 
to the name, not to distinguish it from another St. Peter's 
but to put an end once and for all to any claims that 
church could make to be other than a parish church by 
showing by her very name that the site was a mere accident 
and gave her no rights or privileges, and that, as William 
of Malmesbury expresses it, tiiejanitrix codi triumphed 
over the claviger paradisi. 

- lb., I, p. 436. 
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The other point is that in later times there were 
certainly two churches of St. Peter, and St. Peter by the 
south wall became known as St. Peter the Great to dis- 
tinguish it from the other St. Peter. There is not very 
much known of the other St. Peter, and it is most 
likely that it did not come into existence until some 
time after Oswald's death. The first mention I have been 
able to find of it is in 1276, when William Beauchamp, 
Earl of Warwick, who was then hereditary keeper of the 
Castle of Worcester, presented Richard de Powick to the 
Chapel of St. Peter m the Castle of Worcester.' From 
this it seems fairly clear that the Chapel of St. Peter of 
the Castle was merely a chapel for the use of the Castle, 
and uncil the Castle was built was not in existence. At 
all events, it could not have been the monastic church of 
St. Peter, for being part of the Castle, it was outside the 
monastic enclosure, and had any of the keepers of Worces- 
ter Caatle attempted to make any monastic church part 
of their castle, we have sufficient details of the long 
quarrel between the monks, the keeper of the Castle 
and the Sheriff to be quite sure some mention of it would 
have been made. As nothing of the sort appears, it is 
ooly fair to conclude that the Chapel of St. Peter in the 
Castle of Worcester had nothing to do either with the 
early parish church of St. Peter or with the monastic 
church of the same saint, if there was one, but was part 
of the Castle. 

This brings up the question, When was the Castle of 
Worcester built ? The eighteenth century historians of 
Worcester give it a very early origin. Green says — ' 

" That there was a. fortreaa of the Romans here, afterwarde turned 
into a citadel by the Saxons and honoured by the residence of the 
Viceroys of the wiocii, is sufficiently credible, though history affords no 
direct and positive proof of it." 

The earliest mention of a castle that I am aware of is 
in a charter of Oswald's in 989,^ which says : 

" Ego OswaMvs divina favente dementia arckiepiscopus quandam ptaii- 
culam telhtm de Monaaterio Swacke Marice in Wiogorna castello videlket 
v/tuxm mansam el dimidam in loco nuncupanUe Notihiun, etc." 



" Kemble Cod. Dipl. Itl, 247, No. 
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Aflsutningtlie charter to be genuine — and Kemble does 
not star it— it seems at first sight to say that the 
Monastery of St. Mary was in the Castle of Worcester, 
yet this cannot be its meaning. Castellum cannot 
possibly here mean castle in its modem sense of the 
word. It must mean the fortress or town of Worcester. 
There is some evidence that no castle in the modem 
sense existed in 1041. AVhen Hardicanute's husscarls 
were sent to collect the Danegelt in that year, the 
Worcester citizens refused to pay, a riot ensued ; the 
husscarls fled for shelter to a tower of the monastery." 
Had there been a castle then in existence in which they 
could have taken refiige it is more probable that they, 
the royal servants, would have fled to the royal Castte, 
where they would have been safe, rather than to the 
monastery where they might not. It will be observed it 
was to a tower of the monastery, not to the church or 
sanctuary that they fled. 

Tliere is also evidence that some three years after the 
Conquest, in 1069, Urso d'Abitot, the Norman SheriflF, 
began to carry out some works at Worcester. These 
works were said to be making a castle, and were on 
the tump on the south side of the monastery between 
it and the Frog Brook. In can-ying out his works the 
monks said that he took in a portion of their cemetery. 
What precisely was it that Urao built ? All the 
writers of Mr. Freeman's school say a castle, a castle of 
stone :* 

"the bodge of the great change to which the Norman Conquest had 
put the finiehing stroke." 

Excavation — and the excavation has been thorough, for 
the castle has been carted away — has disclosed no remains 
of a stone castle. What it has shown is that there was 
an entrenched area on which stood an artificial mound 
composed of sand and gravel on sandstone foundations ; 
the west base of the mound close to the river ; the apex 
of the mound was 80 feet above the high water mark ot 
the river.^ This mound, or " motte," was what tJrso 
constructed for defensive purposes, a cone-shaped bairow 
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surrounded by a ditcb, with a stockade on tke summit.' 
The barrow stood in an enclosed area, a base court or 
building, surrounded by a bank and a ditch. It was this 
enclosure that encroached on the land of the Monastery, 
enclosed part of its property, and led to the dispute 
between the Sheriff of Worcestershire and the Monks that 
lasted until 1217, when, under Henry III, the enclosed 
piece was restored to them. All the old plans of 
Worcester, from that of Speed in the sixteenth century 
to that of Chambers in the nineteenth, show this motte 
of Urso's standing on the south side of the Monastery 
near the river. It seems a simple mode of del'ence, but 
the mound, ditch and palisade proved very effective. lu 
1088 the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, speakmg of the rebellion 
on the Welsh Marches, says : 

"and the chief men of Hereford and all that shire forthwith and the 
men of Shropshire with many people from Brytland (Wales) came 
and harried and burnt in Worcestershire on till they came to the city 
itself, and would then burn the city, plunder the monastery and win 
the king's castle into their hands.'" 

Here the motte is called the King's Castle. The 
rebels did not attack it, so there was no opportunity to 
show the strength of Urso's work. 

Although the motte was standing in 1086, when the 
Domesday survey was made, there is no mention therein 
of a castle at Worcester, possibly because it furnished 
nothing to tax. Only one castle in the county, that of 
William Fitz Ansculf at Dudley, is mentioned, and this 
was possibly a stone castle on the motte. In 1140 the 
Empress Maud took Worcester, but failed to carry the 
motte or castle. It is said the Castle was erected at this 
time, but it probably means that additional works were 
thrown up to guard the bailey.^ 

Ten years later, in 1149, Stephen took and burnt 
Worcester, but was unable to take the Castle. Although 
regularly besieged he failed to carry it.' 

In 1216 William .Marshall, son of the Earl of 
J'embroke, held the Castle for the Dauphin." In July 

' Ree iSn. Armitage'i ^per, Sngliih ' Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Bolla ed. 

Jlulorical B«n™, XIX, pp. 209 and II, p. 192. 

4M; Archaotoffia, LTIU, p. 313. > Flor. Wig. (Eng. Hist. Soc.), II, 

Hound Oeoffre; de MandeTille, Appen- 119. 
dii O, p. 328. 
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of that year the Earl of Chester surprised and carried 
it for the King. This led to the AOTeement of 1217, 
which settled the quarrel between the Monastery and 
the Castle as to the enclosure of Urso. The Worcester 
annalist thus records it : — 

"The Castle of Worcester is surrendered to us as part of our 
property as far as the motte tower on the eve of Easter hy the King's writ 
under the seal of William Marshall his guardian, and Bishop Sylvester 
excommunicated all who did anything against it.'" 

The " motte tower " the King retained in his own hands, 
but gi-anted the custody of it to Walter de Beauchamp. 
Probably the buildings that were built were erected 
between this grant and the year 1263, as in that year 
a force of the rebel Barons under Robert de Ferrers, Earl 
of Derbyshire and Staffordshire, attacked and took 
Worcester, making their entrance by the old castle.' 

" Cut aim cives muralia cimtati^ et porias mutodUndo virililer resHtissent 
tandem ex inopiiuUo pn vefus ca^rum intravit qiii et mlUtm destnmf ac 
Judaismum evertit." 

This period of building would also he the time of the 
erection of the Chapel of St. Peter in the Castle, and it 
may well be that the presentation of Richard de Powick 
in 1276 was the first presentation to it* made by Williiim 
de Beauchamp, who was tiie keeper of the Castle for the 
King as sheriff. There does not appear to be any precise 
record as to what the buildings of the Castle were. 

From this time onwards the history of the Castle does 
not directly affect the stoiy of the development of 
Worcester. As the sheriff was the King's officer he kept 
the King's prisoners in the Castle, and this led to the Castle 
degenerating into the county prison ; so it remained until 
1833, when the judges of assize, under threat ofindictment, 
compelled the county to build a new prison. The Crown 
then sold the site of the Castle, the mound was carted 
away, and the land on which the motte stood is now the 
play-ground of the boys in the Cathedral school. Traces 
of the wall separating the bailey of the Castle from the 
Monastery can still be seen, but the rampart which 
formed the southern defence against the Frog Brook 
has completely disappeared. 

' Ann. Monast., IT, 407. ' Giffmd Beg. (W. H. 3.). p. 89. 

' Uatt. We«t, FloTM Historiaruni, 
Bolls Series, II, 486. 
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The tump hatl a final development. Up to the time 
of the Conquest, so far as is kuown, the bishop lived wilh 
the monks in the Monastery, Wulstan appears to have 
been the first bishop to have given up the custom and 
dwelt by himself Wlien he did this does not appear, 
but it was before 1088, for on the attack of the Marcher 
Lords on Worcester in that year, it is said by Florence of 
"Worcester that the bishop retired with the others into 
the Castle.' The precise position of the new residence 
appears in an account of the building of the chapel to the 
Carnarie in 1224, which is said to have been built in 
that year between the Cathedral and the bishop's palace.' 
In 1270 Bishop Giffard obtained the Kinij's licence to 
crenellate the palace and fortify it with an enclosure of 
embattled walls. This he carried out. Beginning at the 
north-west comer of the Priory wall, he carried on the 
wall enclosing his palace a little distance along the river, 
and then turning sharp to the east, continued the wall 
roxind the corner of the tump until it joined the old 
Monastery wall at iin acute augle. 

This enclosure was the last that was made on the 
tump and completed its occupation. The old palace is 
the present Deanery and some remains of GiflTard's work 
are still to be seen in it. Part of it formed the bishop's 
prison, and the bishop's registers have frequent entries of 
clerks being appointed by the bishop to demand from the 
King's judges the delivery up to the bishop of any clerks 
charged with a criminal ofience ; these clerks on deliveiy 
were taken from the Caatle and placed in the bishop s 
prison. That is, the prisoners were conveyed from the 
south-east comer of the tump, the King's prison, and 
formally handed over to the bishop's nominee, who took 
the prisoners to the north-west corner of the tump, the 
bishop's prison. Possibly the prisoners were quite as 
happy or happier in the King's prison as in the bishop's. 

Such is a rough outline of the evolution of Worcester. 
It is really the story of the tump. It starts with early, 
possibly prehistoric, times, whtn at the intersection of 
two forest tracks near a tidal ford some persons dwelt to 
guide or guard travellers crossing the ford. Then came 

' Flor. Wig. (Bug. Hut. 3oc.), II, 26. = HabinRton. 
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the necessity of making a safe place for the shelter of the 
guardians of the ford, and this was done by throwing up 
a hank round the few huts. Missionaries came, and 
after ingratiating themselves with the inhabitants, were 
allowed to dwell in the shelter ; this led to the Monastery 
becoming part of the settlement. The Monaste'iy 
increased and enclosed a space of its own. Then came 
other inhabitants who dwelt round the settlement, and 
after a time, for their own protection, enclosed the town 
by walls. Then came the Norman fortifications, a motte 
and a bailey or courtyard. Then a stone castle, which 
degenerated into the ordinary prison, while the last 
remaining corner of the tump was enclosed by the 
bishop, who, under royal licence, built a defensive house 
surrounded by its own walls, the last feature in the 
general development of the tump. 

Ford, Settlement, Monastery, Castle, Mound, Palace, 
seem to be the successive steps in development which 
turned Worcester from a few huts into a flourishing city. 
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THE MAKING OF PLACE HOUSE AT TITCHFIELD, 
NEAE SOUTHAMPTON, IN 1538. 

By W. H. St. JOHN HOPE, M.A., Tice.PrMidcnt.' 

One of the most ioteresting buildings visited during 
the Southampton Meeting of the Royal Archaeological 
Institute in July, 1902, was the ruined Tudor mansion at 
Titchfield known as Place House. 

Hitherto our knowledge of its story has been depen- 
dent on John Leland, who wrote in his Itinerary, about 
1542 {iii. 95) : 

Mr. Wriothetley hath bnildid a right Htately Hoase etubatelid, ond 
having a ftoodely Gate, and a Condncte castelid in the Midle of the 
Coort of it, yn the very same Place wher the late Mooasterie of 
Profmotutraienaea stoode caullyd Tiehefelde. 

The monastery in question was founded for Premonstra- 
tensian or White Canons in 1231, by Peter bishop 
of Winchester. It was suppressed in December, 1537, 
and on the 30th of the same month the site and 
buildings of the abbey were granted to Thomas 
Wriothesley, afterwards Lord High Chancellor and Earl 
of Southampton. 

Wriothesley proceeded, as Leland describes, to convert 
the monastic buildings into a mansion for himself, and a 
prominent part of the existing ruins is the "goodely 
Gate " which he built across the site of the nave of the 
abbey church. But of his castled conduit in the middle 
of the court, once the canons' cloister, nothing now 
remains. The greater part of Wriothesley's mansion has 
shared the same fate, much of it having been pulled down 
in 1781 and succeeding years by the Delm^s, who then 
owned the place. Oddly enough, the destruction of much 
of the Tudor work has revealed in what is left a good 
deal of the monastic buildings, and when I first visited 

■ End lA thB JfoDthljr Meeting ot the Institute on Norember 4th, 1903. 
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Titchfield early in the eighties in search of the remains 
of the abbey, I had no difficulty in identifying the cloister 
square, the whole of the nave of the church, and inter- 
esting traces of the chapter house, the frater, and other 
buildings. 

There is a drawing by the brothers Buck in 1733 
which represents the south front of Place House much 
in the state in which it was left by Wriothesley. 
Later engravings by (jrose, made in 1761 and 1782, as 
well as an important drawing by the same artist, also 
done in the latter year, give us other aspects of the 
buildings from different points of view. 

These and other facts have all been embodied in a 
paper by the Rev. G. W. Minns in the Proceedings of the 
Hampshire Field Club in 1898, but Mr. Minns does not 
seem to have been aware of the exiatence of an important 
series of letters in the Public Record Office which describe 
to us the making of Place House in 1538. These letters 
have lately beau transcribed, partly by myself and partly, 
for me, by my friend Mr. Wm. Page. They are not only 
interesting in themselves, but illustrate in a very curious 
way what must have been done in many other like cases 
to convert, at a moderate cost, a series of buildings that 
were planned for a totally different purpose. The letters 
are, unfortunately, only part of a series, of which the rest 
is lost, and we have not those from Wriothesley himself, 
containing his directions and opinions of the work to be 
done. 

The surrender of the abbey by the Abbot and Convent 
took place on 18th December, 1537, before John Crayford, 
clerk, and Roland Lathom, the King's Commissioners. 

Four days later, on the 22nd of the month, Crayford 
and Lathom, writing to Wriothesley, describe the abbey 
church as most naked and barren, being of such antiquity, 
and estimate the expense of altering the buildings at 
300 marks at least. 

By the issue of the King's letters patent on 30th 
December, Wriothesley obtained full possession of the 
abbey, and on 2nd January, Crayford and Lathom wrote 
jointly to hira at some length giving details and sugges- 
tions of the alterations proposed to be made in the 
buildings and gi-ounds. These details begin somewhat 
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abruptly, after some opening remarks that have no bear- 

LQg on the matter, in toe followiug fashioD : 

r.25] 

As for pantre battra seller & lardo'/ no man in Hampaher hath 
[farther struck through] better and more hanaom oowched together | 
the Kechyn ye large & old & maj w* litis charge be maide new in the 
same place/ the hall ya divised to stonda in plitn ooTenable for the 
p'myBBes& thedore toappere in the greate oonrt/ which wolbe Sqware 
every way an hnndreth ffootf | a galloiy of xiiij footf brode a. the 
same Leynth w' the co'te if yon list/ & aRsmach, for servantf 
lod y ingf / abated . 

f . 26] all houses of offices safficiently had w*oale change now towardf 
yoa was in vayne : if tbo church shnldbe altered as 30" div-iee/ 
yo' shall understand that the charch is farthest south from all other 
lodgvDge. Joynyng to the gardyng & orchard/ soe the kech^ng ther 
& the synk mnst be alljed w' yo*" Rosemary and Lavendre &c. so 
that we allowe yo^ owne writing wher yo° say yo'' phantasie to he 
sett as the blynd castf his stafFe/ yo' presence here wolle see more 
of yo'' owne in an owre than at Hycneldever in a yere/ All the 
chnrch mnst downe with the steple (onely that porcon which is 
north from the steple & knytt w' the dorter to stonde) tor yo' dyning 

filor & chaple beneth/ & for lodgyngf above of two stories if yo" list/ 
eaded and battled above/ w' fayer Crestf & prospect^ west & sonth 
npon yo' gardyng orchard (?) & court/ it was to long to writ« all/ 
to be breve/ yon may have w* reasonable ohargf an honse for the 
Kingf grace to bate A for any baron to kepe his hospitalito in/ yo" 
shall asoende in to yo' hall wherof the BowfE ys made & right Sajer 
the walles etoudyng & snbstanciall/ yo' Closet may not stonde | ther 
mast be lightf for the aide of the hall/ the chaple & closettf be 
sett ells wher as afore is specified | 

f. 26b] The frater may he lodging^ as yo" write & the side of the 
conrt all above | nndre that allmost the holle leyingh is ther 'a* 
hnttre vanlted right well for [Ixzx altered to] \x tonn of bere or 
wyne/ next unto that estward the pantre/ w'in that the Sello' for 
wyne both vanlted awnswering to both/ Southward & next onto 
this the hall fightie Sootf or more in leyingh as yo" woll/ the 
hiegh desk to Joyne n' that porcon of the chnrch that shall stond/ 
in me which as is said/ beneth next to the hiegh desk of the hall yo' 
dyning plo' &c This we have grossly described | onr' phantasies & 
studies also | teaching the sitnacion of the principall partf of yo' 
place/ moch more je to be sayd/ Differed onto o' meteing . . . ^ 

They go on to describe how they went to view the 
fishponds, of which there were four, "a mile in length to 
ford and harbour," and estimated to contain 100,000 
"carpes, tenches, breams and pike," "besides ij fayer 
pondes at your dore." 

' Tfae sloping linn in this and the the writer of thii paper, in the ab- 
other letter are Id the original g the senae of itopi, to mike the (bdm more 
Tertioal Udm hare been inserted by clear. 
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To return to the text of the letter. It will be seen 
that the pantry, buttery, cellar, and larder, which were 
so handeomely "couched" together, formed the sub- 
vault of the frater on the north side of the cloister ; the 
buttery, which was capable of holding 60 barrels or tuns 
of beer or wine, occnpying the chief part, with the pantry 
to the ertst of it, and within that the wine cellar. The 
larder probably adjoined the " old kitchen," somewhere 
to the west of the frater. The hall which was devised 
to stand seems to have been the cellarer's guest hall in 
the western range, and was to have a new entrance irom 
the court. The court, by which we are to understand 
the cloister, is described as 100 foot square (it is actually 
about 95 feet), and if the new owner list he may have a 
^Jlery 14 feet broad of the same length as the court. 
This suggests the retention and conversion of the alleys 
of the cloister. 

It seems to have been Wriotbesley's wish to make a 
kitchen in the western part of the abbey church, which 
is correctly described as " fiirthest south from all other 
lodgynge,' and as joining to the garden and orchard. 
But if that were done, Crayford and Lathom point out, 
the kitchen and its sink would then be allied with the 
flower garden, or " rosemary and lavendre " as it is 
prettily called, which was not desirable. 

The writers advise the downing of the steeple and all 
the church, except the part "which is north from the 
steeple and knit with the dorter," that is to say, the north 
transept, or " yle " as they later call it, and the buQdings 
adjoining. These, they say, can be converted into a 
■dining parlour and chapel on the ground floor, with two 
:Btories of chambers above, all leaded and embattled, with 
a pleasing prospect from the roof, A new dining liall 
was in building, of which we shall hear more, fi had 
already got a " right fair" new roof, but the windows 
or '* lightea for the side of the hall " had yet to be 
provided. 

The frater, according to Wriotbesley's suggestion, was 
to be converted into lodgings, and " the side of the court 
all above," by which I suppose is meant an upper story 
to the north alley of the cloister, " Southward and next 
unto " the frater, or more correctly south-east of it, was 
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to be a new hall, 50 feet or more in length, with its dais 
or "high desk" at the church end. By tbis arrange- 
ment its south wall would abut against the old north 
transept. 

The letter resumes after the mention of the fish- 
ponds ; 

f.271 

M'. Sherlond was here on Sonda; and from Bate Meane xiiij m^Ies 
off/ som h&He a dd of neighbo'* to viaite yo' mano' & view o' 
bospitalite wher as they hadd meate drink ft lodging' and have 
promysed to retome and bye marble atones anIterB ymagee tahlea &o. 
npOD the which we propoae to lerye our Christemaa chargea/ Ures 
Wriothealey nor yo" neither be not meticalona ne Bcmpntona to make 
«ate of such holly thinge having ensample of a good devoate 
biasbop of Rome called Alexander whoB epitaphie ya writ after this 
Bort/ vendit Alexander omcet altaria Ohruti v^dere jure poteetj emerat 
ille priugj MFea yo^ hnabond woll open the sence of thiea ij veraea/ as 
for plokyng downe of the chnrch is bnt a email matter mynding (as 
we donbt not bnt yon woll) to bnyld a Chaple [f. 27b] for lak of 
tyme & oppiortnnite to mak a new plat I have sent yo' owne agayne 
•oorrecled as we think meate : yf it like yon no wors than na/ all 
shalbe well/ view yo' owne platt wher you can & wey every pcell of 
it whan we . . . 

The letter concludes : 

Writ the aecond dai of Janaarij by yo' owne most obsequious & 
redy to obey 

John Graiford and 
Bovrland Lathnm.l 

It is unfortunate that Wriothesley's plat, with the 
•corrections made by his "most obsequious " agents, has 
not been preserved with their letter, 

The second epistle deals with a variety of subjects and 
tells us so little that I have not thought it necessary to 
transcribe it " Fine beds, carpets, and cushions " seem 
to have been sent to Titchfield from Micheldever to 
furnish the new buildings, but as the letter was written 
on the same date as the preceding, it says nothing more 
about the alterations m progress. It is signed by 
■Crayford, Lathom, John Whyte, Thomas Knyghte and 
Anthony Boke.^ 

' p. R. O. Lttttri and Papari, Dotn. Foreign and Domtttie, of fia raian of 
~ Senry VIII. (London, 1892), Xlll 
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The third letter is from Anthony Eoke to Wriothesley, 
and undated, but is believed to have been written on 
2 let January. The letter itself is a long one, relating 
to a variety of business, and only part of it refers to 
Titchfield : 



ffryday we kept Co'te at Crofton/ yesterclay bein^ Satardaj at 
Swanwjk. aod boo from thens I am come foder to Micbeldever/ nbich 
ys contrftty to tliat I dyd writ* in my last lett«' bv M' Maxwell 
bioanse of the sekenes/ bnt I trnat that wiut botbe fered and 
reported to me more than I hope shall nede/ for the Carpenter and 
those that was reaported to have had the seckonea be all well and 
hole/ yet DerertbeleBBe he atayetb from his labor taking; downe the 
Cbjircbe of the Abbey bicanse we wold be loth to adveutnre w* 
hym before the change of the moon and so we likewise warned hym 
and all hys not to come nnto the parisshe Charche/ the pavementf of 
the body of the Cbarch ys taken np aWedy where ys Bcantly saved the 
xtb tyle/ they be ho rotten A worne thyn/ this weke comyng we 
sbalbe still keping more Co'tf till it be about ffryduy : also we do 
take this weke far men of Overton to come to see the soath lale for 
the bnyldiiif; of a Towre for ther bellf we her do think it good to sell 
it by grote (?) and to lett them take it downe/ as we shall doo therin 
soo shall yo' wo'ship be oscertayned from .tyme to tyme/ eilhens M' 
Crafordf departing nove is (?) William Carpenters comjng heder M' 
Myllp opinion ys nowe to have the hall of the ffrater wbiche ys dene 
from M^ Craiford & fur the love cf God if it be possible se it 
yo'selfe that ther be no labour lost heraftcr 

From Anthony Boke,' 

It would be interesting to know what was the sickness 
from which the carpenter and his fellows were suffering 
and which necessitated their isolation from the villagers ; 
also what the change of the moon had to do with their 
recovery. The church at Overton referred to was almost 
entirely rebuilt in 1853. 

The fourth of the series of letters is a short one, 
written to Wriothesley by Biehard Lee, dated at Lewes 
the 25th March : 

Af[t«r my most herty and dne Becomendocions I have hene at 
Tyobefeld, wber as yonr werke procedeth well, bnt not so well as I 
wold they did they intende to make the ronf of yo'' hall shorter then 
I purposed hit/ by reason they will have the Serene covered, which 
verel; shalbe a dievigneryng of it/ and lytell money saved thereby, 
bnt je may remedy it if ye list and no money lost they lack monr 



1 P. B. O. WriotknUjf Zrtttrt, No. SS. 
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maaoiiB ther to spede it my Shipp is come tfaid'' w*'' yo' stnf ftnd 
■horttj-goth thenB ladeo w*" loggf. 

From Leirjs the xxv"* day of Marche hy j(^ owne to command 
Ry chard Lee' 

Tlie shortening of the hall root complained of by Lee 
seems to have been done by carrying up the front of the 
screens, instead of making the more usual gallery above 
open to the hall itself. 

The next letter is from John Crayford, and as it is 
dated i2th April, more than thj-ee months after his 
former one, we are able to follow the progress made in 
the new works : 

f. 100.] Sir I hertely cSmende me unto yo | & wher as I pmyaed to 
have writ unto yo' wife/ it willnot be/ nntil I have leyan' &, opportimitB 
for the same/ lately as on tnysdai last til nyght at Sonthwik. 
yesterday at the same place for ij beames lakkyng tor the north yie/ 
the rest of that day & this day cofeiryng & tiivising w* bortyew 
wyndowes & chymneya in the said north yle beneth/ & other places/ 
& also goying to Hampton to apeke w* @ hntofft what ahalbe payed 
for atone & freight which now ya c6med from Cane of @ lovedayes 
pviaion : A it pleaHed yo to let me know what yo disbo'sed for all 
pTisions : I wold aignyfye agayoe what ye receyved for yo' money & 
pennyworthes yS have therefor in my Judgement/ the balle rowffe 
wolbe redy soon after eaater/ the walls afor easter will ryse on 
both sides to the hedea & volsaura of them/ the porch ys tenn 
footea hiegh | on the formost part or front the lightes of the bay 
wydow begynns ] forty footea of the dortor wher thall was ys flonred 
w* Vomers & giestf | " fotes of the vault shall stonde, & j5 
villoot contrary 1 whr yo plo' & great chamber Ac shalbe gieated A 
bo'ded upon the saiDe i&^eqall n'thother that ys rered/ one part of the 
vanlb shalbe yo' wyae sello' | an other the body of yo'^ chapeli | The 
rest au hawte pace & selle'' baif/ pchanoe if all shold be leffted w* 
ffieatf & Soiners, & so horded, yo myght have yo' plo' & great ohamber 
Ftowre lye lowgher one Foote & apende for tbe same Twenty 
nobles/ now from the wallplate to the Flowre ytt ys xj Footes <!; to tho 
Camber rowffe v footes moo/ xvj in all above yo' hede & atyrr noo 
TRalt/ do what yo list Jt send word tberof. I am pvided of Joyno" | 
send tbe next wek afore easter/ iij plasterers 

we have corned <fc branght from loved^ now at Hampton 
piaster of porisho | yo have done for @ White in one day on 
hnndreth markf wc^th of pfett besides his dwelling/ which ys right 
pleasant | what we dyd ther & bylow willnot be/ here copr^hended 
for lak of tyme &o j wher as I have bought & pchause effterwarS 
pceyvinge the thinges not to be meat for yon/ I may sell them 
agayn to avoyde the penaltie of the kiugf atatnt | I wold desire 

' P.R.O: LtUtri and Fapwt, Dom. Stmy Fill., Vol. 130, f. 128. 
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my disoh&Twe bj yo' iree gyyj^g me aacthorrite to do the same ;f 
any froward villane wold chslendge me for yt heraf ter etc. etc. 

J, Craiiford. 
(Fint potUeript.) i. 101.] Wber yS wold part of the channcell to be 
takn downe, for my sake, & part to stand for yo' owne/ 1 wil gyve place 
to yon & let all stand, dyrided in three lodgyofieH/ halfe of the towre 
to be peel of thone gatery/ thother half something abated to be yo' 
study & for sweate waters/ the second galery towardf tbe Conrt to 
cntt off/ wher yon appoynbed, borrowing xij fotf wherw' to enter into 
the hante pace/ & so to the lodgynges of the body of the cbnrch/ 
thre chambers one/ & two an other lodging w' tbappo'ten'ce/ 

each bosyuee we have to com to yo' qwere lodgyngf beneth/ 
althingf Dpright/ bnt when yo' qwere doth stond as safer the steple 
getting in the myddf to be taken downe for ells/ ther ys no defacyng 
of the cbnrch/ & further bartyew & yo^ rowgh cason coclndes that 
Smoke shallnot be avoyded by the clijneys of yo' chieSe lodging^/ 
if the steple stonde/ or of DeceBBy[te] yo must reyse yo' Tunnells 
as hiegh as the tow [re] nut past above the batelment of yo' 
lodgyngf j5? Footf hiegh Tonells & great charge/ ev'y part of tbe 
ohnrch ys sirongar/ then the towre beneth/ for all ys open on iiij aydes 
set upon arches/ I wold not that my loving coonsell shonld tn'tie yo'' 
hart & i»,vo' from me/ then 1 had a tbanksles office^ unprofitable, bnt 
I beleve better that ys/ that yon well here me gracinely & do what 
yo list/ yo' being here some day wold Judge all/ ease & levy my hart 
Which yo oiay QirrowineasterwekeA jowill/Icastaway [ godkepe 
yoa in helth & from yo' ennymyes 

To' owns J. C 
Endorsed: 

To th* right] wo'sbipfUl and his moat asBored friend Mr. 
Wriothesley 

From Mr. Crwford to Mr. W.> 

"We learn irom this letter that the conversion of the 
transept or "north yle" was going on apace, and that 
the ball roof was to he done soon after Easter. Its 
windows were also far advanced to tbe heads and 
" volsaurs " {vovssoirs) of them, which were being 
Wrought in Caen stone. The new porch to the hall was 
already 10 feet high, and the lights of the bay window 
over it were in place. The proposed hall in the dorter 
seems to have Deen abandoiiecl for a new one in the 
fiater, for Crayford now says that "forty footes of the 
dortor wher tball was ys floured with sommers and 
giestes." It will be remenibered, too, that Anthony 

> F.B.O. Lelteri and Paperi.lDom. Henry Fill., Vol. LSI. 
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Boke reported that " Mr. Mylles's opinion is noweto have 
the hall of the frater, whiche ys clene from (i.e. contrary 
to) Mr. Craiford " ; evidently Mr. Mylles had his way. 
Eighty feet of the dorter subvault were to remain, subject 
to Wriothesley's approval ; and part was to form the wine 
cellar and another part the body of the chapel. The 
rest was to serve as a halpace, cellarage, etc. Ahove the 
subvault were the parlour and great chamber, which 
can be made higher by lowering the floor one foot, 
without disturbing the vaidt under, and then they will 
be 11 feet up to the wall plate and 16 feet to the 
cambered roof overhead. 

The postscript gives further details concerning the 
church. The " chauncel " or quire was to be divided into 
three lodgings. Half of the area of the central tower 
was to form part of a gallery, and the rest to serve as a 
study and for " sweate waters." A second gallery facing 
the court was to be shortened by X2 feet for an entry 
to a halpace or landing, and to the lodgings in the body 
or nave of the church, which consisted of three chambers 
and another lodging with its appurtenances. There 
seems to have been some difficulty in making a proper 
approach to the " quere lodgings beneath," that is on the 
ground floor. Crayford was aJso very anxious for the 
demolition or lowering of the tower, which had so far 
been suflered to stand, since otherwise the church could 
not be defaced and the smoke would not be "avoided" 
by the new chimneys, unless they were raised much 
higher and at great cost. 

The question of the destruction of the steeple was 
evidently much on Crayford's mind, for having occasion 
to write a further letter the same day (12th April), he 
added a postscript with reference to it : 



f. 102. At Soathwok' 1 bowght tbe laver certeyo white glasse paving 
■tones a Pew/ wyndoneB glaee yron & stone cbepe ynowgh w* othr 

tbingf as Docto' peter can sbo jo 

{Posttoript.) . , . Everyman wold have tbe Btepledowne as a tbing 
in the mjdest of jo' forefront Defacing tboU & of no pfeit nor pleasre/ 
other wold also have the body rowff of tbe church taken down & sat 
np agayn after the walls war as low/ as the Rest of yo' howae Rekening 
then that yo' place shnld be sqware &, semely/ bo that I am in a 

■ Bouthwick Priory, in HanU. 
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gre&te pplezjte what I may do to please yo" wheD so many shall 
contrary my doyogf : I wold tberfor right gladly afore any graater 
expesos that yon saw all thiugf w'yo' owoe eye ' 

The last of the letters was written a week later, on 
17th April, 1538, and also by Crayford 

f . 163. . . . Unny do preyso yo' worke | sooi so highly that they 
aey/ Noman in England n'onte ezceplion/ for the qnantite of it shall 
have a sti-ougar more bewtyfuU note A pleas'unt house | altho they or 
he shnld spend three thowsand ponndf more than yo" shall/ & 
Why :' the walla be so good/ tholde platt pper tronyd aforhand j 
Thold aslo" & frestone shoys lyke white m'bell | as for Tymber Bag 
birk & frestone we have goddf fasioii/ Tyles & Slate we cannot 
lak/ bewarf of Dover lyme | such plenty in the virgyns chaple made 
w' the chaike that comya of yo' vanltc as no man lyving can be 
better served A; I trust y* shall appere to go tarwe^ with snch 
sped'e by mydsomer as never no work hath done in bo short space w' 
so Few wo'kmen | & wher I lately wrota to know yo' pleasnr in 
many thingf & here tell of no awndswer from jo" sgaya : I have 
delyverd with my self & thinke meate that thoUe dorlo' floore be 
grafted & bonded the vanity woll make lyme, nudernelh yo" shall 
have a goodly & a pleas*unt S6mer plo'/ a fayer lodging of ij or iij 
chambers/ the body of the chaple/ & an hawte pace to coveye unto 
a vice/ towardf the garding/ which woll bring up sutors and gestf 
onto yo" greate chamber galery or djning plo'' or ells your closaet 
/Writ at ij of the clok erely the xvij of ApriU. John Craiford. 

(Poftteript.) f. 164.] Take not my sayeing that so greate awork can 
opp by mydsomar | god knowyth that day A with good dyet (such as 
I kepe now) I wold not mystmst to see y t./ bnt and we had ffreinaaonB 
bnt onely to occapy a lad A iiij brykleyers & yet we have alredy a 
browne dowson/ I wold say sore to the new syde of yo' hoose to the 
church northyle and qwere/ afor myghelmes/ 1 dowbt not /yea 1 well 
knows yl that yon are not more hasty & spedy in making neceasary 

f visions ther then I am hei'e to bestoe them/ of all other thinges 
like best yo' Skaffolding ronages /nales & hordes/ A, lokkes &c 
well/ hot ODte off Dover 1 crye/ when 1 take this pap in my hand 1 
po'posed to have writ onto yo' wyffe/ as I doe/ & continued/ as 
yo see my tale w* yon/ send plasterers the second week after caster 
& engliah aprig verey nt^ceasary for them & yon/ 1 wold have 
cdmyd bat 1 am not able so god helpe me/ for labo' & lak of slope ] I 
woll when 1 may herafter/ yon coteuted/ desir ©rea Wriothesley to 
reoeyve for me as ahe pmysed score ponnd( of @ Rooke which he 
borrowyd at mycheldever 1 onr lord kepe in &vo' & helth/ Amen 

J. C. 

Write to Vincent two wordf of thankf for his diligence & 
paynes | we desir hym of cotynnance & to call npon his cfipony | the 
K in the qwere mnst be large 
' thone galeiy above shall go 

' P.E.O. ZtUert and Paper*. Dom. Entry J'UI., Vol. 181, 
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throwgh. I thother cut off at the ends of the northyle /yo can 
have many goodlje lodgyngf/ my phantazie was never to toko 
downe part of the qwere/ the taking; downe of that part & Betting 
ap of a new wall was no smale charge The towre or ateple 
myalikyth everyman yf any thing shalbe done tbertoo/ jt mast be 
afore th« rering of the Northyle rowff which ys ol of redy : or ells 
the taking downs any part therof myght doo mnch harme the body 
rowSe may atoad for brekya off the beyre of the see from yo' lionse/ 
aa also for the gi^eate chai^ it wold atond yon in/ if it shald be ' 
renewed Kevertheleas whatftoever yo do therw*/ yon cannot lak , an 
armery iu two pnoipall placea/ above the battre & pantre to the 
Skrene of the hall/ or next to yo' old keohyn in the old dorto' goodly 
plattf both : thes hallydaiea L-omjSg I well wrjte althingf tliat I 
shall & mny remSber hitherto nowritton 

J. e.' 



Where the Lady Chapel referred to was we do not 
know. Crayford now thinks the dorter Bubvault may 
he destroyed, since it will " make lyme," and in its 
place may be built a goodly and pleasant summer parlour, 
a fair lodging of several chambers, the body of the 
chapel, and a halpace leading to a vice or staircase 
towards tlie garden for convenience of access to the 
great chamber gallery or the ditiing parlour and closet. 

The first postscript explains itself. The second points 
out that the nether lodging, or ground story, in the quiie 
must be large and include half the tower space. Of 
the two galleries on the first floor one was to run 
through ; the other was to extend as far as the " north- 
yle." Crayibrd again returns to his objection to 
the tower i>r steeple, which "myslikyth every man"; 
if it is to be taken down, he says, that ought to 
be done before the ' north yle rowfl" " is set up, and it is 
all ready. He would retain the nave roof, not only on 
account of the cost of altering it, but by reason of its 
■' hrekyn off the heyre of the see from your house." 
If Wriothesley wants an armoury, it can be placed either 
above the buttery and pantry attached to the screens of 
the hall or next to the old kitchen in the old dorter. 

Here this very interesting series of letters ends. 
Much as we may regret that no others are forthcoming 
to tell us more that we fain would know, we must rest 
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content that we have learned what we have. The 
accompanying plan may make more clear what the 
letters refer to. 

The cloister or court occupied the middle, and had 
buildings on all four sides of it. The church lay to the 
south, and consisted of a presbytery or quire of three 
hays, north and south trausepts, each with an aisle of 
three chapels on the east, a tower over the crossing, and 
an aisleless nave of seven bays. The church seems to 
have been vaulted throughout. North of the transept 
was the vestry, and beyond it the chapter house, from 
which the dorter and its subvault extended northwards 
for nearly a hundred feet. On the north side of the 
cloister was the frater, upon a subvault containing the 
buttery and pantry, etc. and on the west side was the 
cellarer's range. The kitchen, if not semi-detached to 
the north, was probably in the angle formed by the 
frater and cellarer's building. 

Wriothesley's works involved the pidling down of the 
south transept, and probably of the low aisle east of the 
north transept, and the walling up of the arches opening 
into them. The alterations effected in the quire, tower 
area, north transept, and body of the church, have 
already been described froDj the letters, but these do not 
refer to the great tower-gatehouse with its four-corner 
turrets, mentioned by Leiand, which occupies the middle 
bay of the nave ; it was no doubt a later work, after the 
destruction of the steeple that Crayford so much 
misliked. 

The projecting bay at the west end of the vestry 
pi'obably had an oriel over, to light the " hawte pace " 
or landing referred to in Crayford's letter of 1 7th April. 
It apparently gave access to a staircase to the rooms 
formed in the transept. The chapter-house became the 
chapel, and retained tnis name down to its demolition in 
the eighteenth century. 

The frater resumed its original use as a hall, 
and the western range formed a servants' department. 
The gallery over the north alley of the cloister, if it 
were built, would form a convenient means of access 
from one part of the house to the other. The projecting 
turrets and bay windows on the south and east sides 
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FORGERIES OF ANTIQUiTIES. 
By JAHB8 HILTON, Baq., F.SA. 

At the monthW' meeting of tiie Institute on December 
5th, Mr. James Hilton, F.S.A. (Hon. Treasurer), exhibited 
some leaden and other metal forgeries, and made some 
remarks about them intended as a caution to collectors 
and students of archaeology when visiting the shops of 
dealers in such objects, and to account for the display of 
the likfi objects on the table. He said that a friend had 
recently purchased one such object somewhere in London 
(that now exhibited), and which was alleged by the vendor 
to be an early Christian relic, in size about 7 mches by 3J 
inches, formed of lead or pewter, as a diptych of the Vesica 
shape, i.€. an elongated oval, the two leaves being held 
together by a clumsy hinge attachment, one leaf repre- 
senting a half figure wearing a sort of crown, his arms 
and lower limbs concealed by a floral design, and a rude 
representation of the dove on the summit, the other leaf 
showing a personage holding a sceptre or mace, an 
inscription in rude antique letters on the back, and a loop 
for suspension on the summit. It seemed to have been 
injured by some corrosive application and by burial in 
earth or mud. His friend said, *' What do you think of 
that ? " Mr. Hilton quickly formed an opinion and without 
reply produced another ooject, saying, " What do yoa 
think of that ? " a circular thin flat object like a medal or 
medallion about 3^ inches in diameter, with a design and 
inscription on both sides and a projecting loop for suspen- 
sion, formed of brass or some easily fusible metal, and in 
a good state of preservation. His iriend at once remarked 
that the letters were nearly alike in both objects. The 
inscriptions convey no meaning, they are but an array of 
letters ignorantly used, not even arranged into words, in 
fact, utter nonsense. Without hesitation Mr. Hilton 
pronounced both to be forgeries or absolutely spurious, 
saying also that the circumstance might be mentioned at 
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the next meeting of the Institute as a caution to unwary 
collectors and against fraudulent or perhaps ignorant 
dealers, seeing bow easily his friend had been imposed 
upon. 

Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, Vice-President, now joined 
in the narrative by particular request, and spoke to the 
following effect. He pointed to the display on the table 
which, through the kmdness of Mr. C H. Read, he was 
able to exhibit on the present occasion ; it comprised two 
dozen apparently genuine objects of antiquities, part of a 
large collection, medallions, small vases, and objects dif- 
ficult to describe, all made of lead, pewter, or brass. The 
medallions often exhibit, in some variety, a figure wearing 
head-gear, like a diadem with five upright spikes and 
rude meaningless inscriptions; others show two men 
preparing to fight with weapons, also inscribed, some dated 
as early as 1 002 in modern so-called Arabic figures, many 
differing in variety of detail, but similar in type, some 
perfect, others purposely injured, to give the appeamnce 
of genuine antiquity. Mr. Hope narrated the history of 
these objects as follows : 

A new dock was formed about the years 1857 and 1858, 
bv excavating at Shadwell on the shore of the river 
Thames, which dock now forms part of the " London 
Docks" ; two men occupied as " shore-rakers" known to 
the labourers employed as "Billy "and " Charley," dis- 
tributed among the latter the objects in question, the 
labourers selling them as genuine " finds " to the dealers 
in curiosities. Tn this way an active trade went on, and 
it is known that upwards of two thousand objects passed 
eventually into the possession of the dealers' customers. 
The deception was not altogether success^ ; the Athe- 
ruEum Journal published some articles exposing it. A 
dealer, fancying that they applied to him, brought an 
action for libel against the Athenmum. It was tried at 
the Guildford assizes on 5th August, 1858, and is reported 
in the Times newspaper on the following day. The case 
was decided against the plaintiff, principally on the ground 
that he was not alluded to personally and by name. One 
good result came from the action — the evidence of the 
witnesses led to the exposure of all the circumstances 
and frauds, revealing much that would otherwise never 
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have beeD made public. Indeed, some of the witnesses, 
antiquaries of repute, gave their opinions in favour of the 
objects, that they were genuine " pilgrims' badges " of the 
alleged early dates. 

None of the medallion-like forms were struck from 
coinage dies ; on the contrary, all are without doubt cast 
in moulds of rude and ignorant make and of one and the 
same origin. The two " shore-rakers," Billy and Charley, 
were found at their place of work by a persevering inves- 
tigator, who managai to gain admission while they were 
busily employed in making the moulds and castings, and 
he was able to possess himself of some of them and of the 
tools used in the fabrication. Thus was set at rest all 
doubt and mystery which for a time surrounded this 
remarkable series of frauds. 

More extended particulars may be seen in the Arch(so- 
logiccU Journal, Vol. XXL, for 1864, pp. 167, 168, the 
Proceedings of the. Society of Antiquaries, Vol. I. of 
Second Series, pp. 360-364, and in the Tirnes and the 
AthencBii/m as above stated. 

Our thanks are due to Mr. Hope for his kind help and 
for his concurrence in the writer s motive in reviving an 
almost forgotten event. 

It may not be considered out of place to repeat here 
an explanation of the word Vesica used in the commence- 
ment of this p^er. It is from the pen of the late Mr. 
Matthew H. Bloxam, a much esteemed member of the 
Institute, in his work, The Principles of Gothic Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture {eleventh edition, 1882, in three 
volumes), at p. 137 of Vol. I., where in a note con- 
cerning the Vesica piscis^ he says, "It is the figure of a 
fish, whence the term originated, and was one of the most 
ancient of the Christian sjoubols, emblematically signi- 
ficant of the Greek word IxBvi;, which contained the 
initial letters of the names and titles of our Saviour. 
The symbolic representation of a fish we find sculptured 
on some of the sarcophagi of the early Christians dis- 
covered in the catacombs of Rome, but the actual figure 
of a fish afterwards gave place to an oval-shaped com- 
partment, pointed at both extremities, bearing the same 

> Litentl; th« iwim.bUddar of a fiih, henoe, for aimplicitj, Gm £ih itMlf . 
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myatical signification as the fish itself, and formed by two 
circles intersecting each other in the centre. This was a 
most common symbol used in the Middle Ages, and, thus 
delineated, it abounds in Anglo-Saxon illuminated manu- 
scripts. Everywhere we meet with it during the Middle 
Ages, in religious sculptures, in painted glass, on encaustic 
tiles, and on seals, and the form is yet retained on the 
seals of many of the ecclesiastical courts." 

EL^iewhere will he found the Greek words, the Initial 
letters of which are only referred to in the foregoing 
extract, 

iTjaoV! XpKTTo^ Scow Tio5 iarrip. 
Anghci, Jesus Christ the Son of God the Saviour. 

This acrostic is very ancient and was known long 
before the invention of printing, when accents as we now 
know them were introduced in great variety. Therefore 
it is here printed bare of accents. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT WORCESTER, 1906. 

Pbogeedinqs. 

The Excurdons were under the conduct of Mr. Harold Biuespear. 

J'uly 24th. — Inaueural meeting at the Ouildhall. Reception by the 
Mayor of Worcester. West wood House, an Elizabethan 
Mansion, but not completed till after the Civil War. Described 
by Mr. J. A. GOTCH, F.S.A- Converearione at the Guildhall by 
invitation of the Mayor. 

July 25th.— Dudley Castle. Described ^Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
M.A. Halesowen. The Abbey of White Canons, founded 1214. 
Described by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. The Parish Chiirch, 
mostly of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries. Described by 
the Rector, the Rev. J. Hill, M.A. Evening meeting at the 
Star Hotel. The Rev. Canon Porter, M.A., F.S.A., on "The 
Mediaeval Tiles of Worcestershire." 

July 26th. — Bucldand Church and Rectory. Described by the Rector, 
the Rev. E. T. Hui-u Broadway Old Church, twelfth century. 
Chipping Campden, by way of Willeraey and Weston-eub-Edee. 
The cburcfa, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Described by the 
Rev. S. E. Bartleft, M.A., F.S.A. Campden Old House, built 
c. 1610; but mostly destroyed 1645; three quaint garden houses 
and the entrance gateway. Evening meeting at the Star Hotel. 
Mr, W. H. St, John Hope, M.A., on "The Architectural History 
of the Cathedral Church of Worcester," illustrated by lantern 
slides. 

July 27tb. — St. Wuhtan's Hospital (" the Commandary "), a fifteenth 
century timber-built house. Described by Mr. Liitlhburt. 
The Cathedra] Church, begun 1084, the transepts and crypt of 
this date remain ; the Lady Chapel, minor transepts and quire 
date from c. 1230 ; the nave, nortb side, 1320, and south side, 
1360; the two western bays are after the fall of the west tower 
in 1175. Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, M.A., acted as guide. The 



Priory Buildings, the grieatr-house, cloister, chapter-bouse, frater 
and site of dorter. Mr. Hope again acted as guide. The 
Deanery, formerly the Bishop's Palace, containing work of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, shown by the Verv Rev. the 
Dkan. Evening meeting at the Star Hotel. Mr. J. W. WiLUS- 
BCND, M.A., LL.B., F.S.A., on "The Evolution of Worcester." 
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July 28th. — Ledbury. The Parish Church, dating from the twelfth 
century, with detached tower. The Eev, Preb. MaddISON 
Green, M.A., described the building. The Hospital of St. 
Katharine, founded 1232. Little Malvern Prioir Church. 
Presbytery and centrid tower, mostly of the fifteenth century, 
and some of the monastic buildings remain. Great Malvern 
Prionr Church, mostly of the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. 
The Vicar, the Rev. Canon Pklly, M.A., described the building. 

July 30th. — Evesham. The Benedictine Abbey, begun c. 1077. 
Mr. C. E. Peers, M.A., F.S.A., described the remains. The 
parish churches of St. Lawrence and All Saints, within the Abbey 
precinct. Pershore. The Abbey Church, begun c. UOO. The 
nave and claustral buildings have been destroyed. Mr. G. R. 
Peers described the building. Conversazione at the Shirehall by 
invitation of J. W. WuJJS-BuND, Esq,, M.A., LL.B., F.S.A., 
Chairman of the Worcestershire County Council. 

July 31st. — Sudeley Castle, a fortified house built on site of an earlier 
eastle by Lord Sudeley, femp. Henry VI,, ruins of the great hall 
and other frt^ments remain, enlarged temp. Edward VI. The 
Cistercian Abbey of Uayles, fornidM 1246. Described by Mr. 
Harold Brakspear, F.S.A. Stanway Manor House, a smaJl 
Elizabethan house with forecourt and gatehouse. The parish 
church. 

The Annual Meetino. 

After an absence of over forty years the Boyal Archaeological 
Institute again made choice of Worcester as the centre for its 
sixty-fourth annual meeting. The proceedings opened at noon on 
Tueadav, July 24th, when the members and their friends, baring 
assembled in the Guildhall, were cordially welcomed, in the name (U 
the citizens, by the Mayor of Worcester (Mr. W. J. Leicester). 

The President of the meeting (the Earl of Coventry) was, 
unfortunately, unable through eye trouble to be present, but the 
President of the Institute (Sir Henry H. Howorth) responded to the 
kind welcome of the Mayor in a few well-chosen words. The Institute, 
he said, had come- to a most interesting part of England. In the 
thirteenth century, Eohert of Gloucester said : 

" To the Conntj of CaaterbuTj most BbIi, 
And most olnse of wild beaeta alraut Salisbury I win. 
At London Bhipa mo«t, and wins at Wincheater, 
At Hereford ineep and oxen, and fruit at Woroester." 

William of Malmesbury said of Worcestershire, "A land rich in 
com, producing fruit in some parte by the sole favour of nature, in 
others by the art of cultivation, enticing even the lazy to industry by 
the prospect of a hundred-fold return. You may see the highway 
clothed with trees that produce apples, not by the grafter's hand, but 
by the nature of the ground itself, for the earth of its own account 
rears them up to fruit, and that excellent in flavour and appearance, 
many of which within not under a year, nor before the next crop is 
produced and ripened." It was very odd that the county should have 
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remained a garden for six centuries. And a garden and rural part of 
England it must have been from veiy early times. It was singular 
that although the tragedy of the great British chief Caractacus took 
place around the Malvern Hills, the Komans did not seem to have had 
many settlements here. They had only one Roman road leading 
through the county. Ellis, m fais "Distribution of the English 
dialects," showed that the population of Herefordshire, Worcesterwire, 
and North Qloucestershire did not originally belong to the great 
middle English. The population of the Anglo-Saxons made its way 
up the Severn and came from Weasex, and the folk were really a 
colony of the western part of Wessez. The race was essentially like 
that of Wessex, extremely English. They would remember that 
William the Conqueror, when he deposed the Bishops of Sees in 
England, retained the Anglo-Saxon sees of Worcester, and it was the 
only one where Anglo-Saxon literature continued to thrive and grow. 
It was in this county that we got the first traces of the change from 
Anglo-Saxon primitive to English. The speaker dwelt on other points 
in the county's history, saying that the Norman Rings found it 
pleasanter to spend their Christmas at Worcester than in other parts of 
England. He congratulated Mr. Brakspear, hon. secretary for the meeting, 
and the local committee, on the variety of the programme arranged, 
and said they were honoured by the presence of the President of the 
great French Archaeological Institute and other distinguished 
archaeologiats, to whom he extended a cordial welcome. 

After an adjournment for luncheon, brakes were in readiness to 
convey the party, about eighty in number, to Westwood House near 
Droitwich. Mr. J, A. GoTCH, who had kindly undertaken to describe 
the building, was unable to attend, but his account of the house was 
read on his behalf by Mr. Hope. After calling attention to its un- 
usual plan, consisting as it does of a central mock with four limbs 
placed diagonally, Mr. Gtotch pointed out that at first sight a student 
acquainted with the eccentricities of Elizabethan house-designers might 
euppose that here was an actual example in brick of those quaint 
designs which John Thorpe was so fond trf drawing upon paper. 
But only the central portion of Westwood House dates from the time 
of Elizabeth, the four limbs having been added about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. 

The original house was built by Sir John Pakington, " the lus^," in 
the last quarter of the sixteenth century, as a banqueting house, 
on a site evidently chosen for the fine prospect, his own family seat 
being at Hampton Lovet, a few miles away. During the Civil War 
this old house was destroyed, and the Pakington of the time, instead 
of rebuilding it, enlarged his secondary residence at Westwood by the 
addition of the tour wings ; its curious plan is the result. - 

The original building was of three stories, rectangular with pro- 
jecting bays, having a large hall on the ground floor, and a saloon of 
the same size above, and no other rooms of importtince, the staircase 
being in the middle of the house, and dividing the front rooms from 
those at the back. The additions made after the Civil Wars consist of 
four wings set diagonally at the angles of the original house, the 
details of which are copied. The whole building is of red brick with 
sandstone dressings, the most striking feature being the heraldic 
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treatment of the parapet, in which the garbs and muUetB of the 
Pakingtons replace the tnoet usual baluaters. The entrance-porch is of 
striking desi;^, and rather larger and more important than porches 
usually were. The remains of the plan of the garden are interesting, 
but the house has suffered much by the loss of its original laying-out, 
the walls that once divided up the gardens having disappeared ; but 
the fine gatehouse remains. This opened into a large hexagonal 
enclosure, with the house in the middle, the stables at the opposite 
extremity to the gatehouse, and at the four other angles small towers, 
still existing, from each of which a wall extended up to the house. 

Within the house little original work remains; continual occupation 
has naturally led to periodical renovation, and nearly all the old 
features have gone. The old staircase is not of a very satisfactory 
type, being ratner long drawn out. The saloon has a fine chimney- 
piece and elaborate frieze, with a richly-decorated plaster cornice and 
ceiling of somewhat later date than the wings, but beyond these there 
is little of architectural or archaeological interest. Som^ good tapes- 
tries adorn the walls. By the kind courtesy of Mr, and Mrs. Ward 
every opportunity was afforded of examining the house and gardens, 
the view from the latter over the surrounding country being 
particularly fine, for Westwood House, unlike so many old mansions, 
IS not built in a secluded valley, but set upon a hilL The great charm, 
indeed, of the building is its pictiuvsque and stately appearance from 
without. 

The party subsequently drove back to Worcester, 

In the evening the members attended a conversazione by invitation 
of the Mayor of Worcester at the ancient Guildhall, where a fine 
display of the city charters, the civic insignia, and water-colour 
drawings of old Worcester was set out. 

The Mayor welcomed the Institute in a short speech, after which 
some of the more important documents, as well as the State sword 
temp. William III., and the rest of the insignia, were described by 
Mr. Hope. 

Mr. Hope said the charters in the possession of the Corporation 
were an extremely fine set. Worcestershire was moat fortunate in 
■possessing one of Richard I, and two of Henry III., both of which 
were very beautiful specimens of the time. Permission was granted to 
the Mayor and citizens to have the maces borne in the Cathedral 
church. This concession was granted by the Prior in return for being 
allowed to share at the Priory the new city water supply. At the 
present time the sole right by which the Mayor had the maces carried 
before him into the Cathedrtd rested upon that charter. The city had 
a greater privilege conferred by a charter of James I., being empowered 
to appoint a sword bearer. When the King came to Worcester, the 
Mayor carried the sword, and four Aldermen the maces, and when 
another member of the Boyal Family came, the eword bearer 
carried it, the Mayor one mace, and three Aldermen the Others. 
Mr, St. John Hope then referred to the three black pears on the 
coat of arms, and observed that there was no grant to confirm the 
tradition that they had any connection with the visit of Queen 
Elizabeth to the city ; he added that these pears were also claimed by 
the county. 
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Sir Henrt Howorth then thanked the Mayor for hie Mnd 
hospitality, and the proceedings then terminated. 

On Wednesday, July 25th, an excursion was made to Dudley and 
Halesowen. At Dudley Castle the members were courteously received 
by Mr. Taylor, Lord Dudley's agent, and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope 
described the remains of the castle. It was, he said, one of the fifty or 
airty castles mentioned in the Domeeday Survey, where Dudley is 
described aa part of the estate of William FitzAnsculf, " et ibi est 
castellum ejus." This castle consisted of a lofty mount, crowned with 
a wooden tower, with appendent bailey or baileys, protected by 
paHaaded defences. Portione of an early Norman hall and other 
structurea remain incorporated with the buildings within the bailey, 
but the earliest of the masonry defences are of late thirteenth-centmy 
work, and include the very fine gatehouse through which the castle is 
entered. The chapel, which stands above part of an extensive range 
of vaulted cellars, is of the same date. The great tower on the moiuit 
was partly "slighted" during the Civil War, but was an oblong 
structure with round towers at the comers, all of excellent worl^ 
apparently temp. Edward II. The rest of the buildings, the hall and 
its surroundings, with the kitchen and private lodgings, were entirely 
rebuilt about 1550, and replaced by a fine range of Benaiseance 
character, the work of John Dudley, Earl of Northumberland. 

The date is fixed by an extant letter of Sir W. Sharington, dated 
15&3, and mentioning that Chapman (one of the masons wor^g for 
him at Lacock) had gone to Dudley to set up a chimneypiece there. 
No trace of the chimneypiece is now to be identified, but certain details, 
as the brackete in the heads of the windows, show a decided connection 
with the work at Lncock. 

The Benaissance work was unhappily destroyed by fire in 1T60, and 
there now remains only the greatly-dilapidated shell of the great hall, 
the kitchen, and the State apartments. The handsome portico and 
terrace, which formed the chief entrance, have almost entirely 
disappeared. 

After luncheon Halesowen was visited, and here, with the help of a 
plan prepared by Mr, Brakspeak, Mr. Hope described the scanty 
remains of the abbey of Premonstratensian or White Canons, founded 
in 1214 by Peter des fioches, Biahop of Winchester. Of the church, 
parts of the north side of the presbytery, of the south and west walla 
of the south transept, and of the south wall of the nave remain j and of 
the clatistral buildings, part of the south and west walls of the frater. 
The whole church was vaulted, the detail being very good, and, to 
judge from the remains, it seems that all the buildings were set out 
and finished in the firsc half of the thirteenth century. 

The site of the cloisters is now occupied by farm buildings. The 
monastic buildings have disappeared, but part of the south wall of the 
frater remains with traces of its vaulted undercroft and several of its 
upper windows. 

The infirmary probably stood to the east of the dorter range, on a 
site where tile pavements are known to exist, and to the east of this 
still stands a rectangular building of uncertain use, which is the beat 
preserved piece of mediaeval work on the site, although now degraded 
to a cart ahed. It is a two-story camera or lodging of late thirteenth- 
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century date, its upper Btory having two-light windows with triuisoms, 
and its original roof of trueaed rafters, with cambered tiebeams and 
moulded kingposts, is still in a fair state of repair. Several interesting 
pieces of carving are built into the walls of the camera noted above, 
especiall; a very small figure of a knight (doubtless marking, in its former 
position, a heart-biuial) and a fine thirteenth-century coffin slab, with 
a Crucifixion at the head, and below it a figure kneeling under a 
trefoiled canopy. A email plate, probably of metal, had been fastened 
to the stone in front of the face of the kneeling figure. 

The whole site ia aurrounded by a moat, and the entrance waa from 
the south-west, the position of the gatehouse being still discernible. 

A move was next made by means of carriages to Halesowen village, 
where the interesting pariah church was described by the Rector (the 
Rev. J. Hill). It was originally a large Norman church, with aisles 
to the nave and a tower over the crossing, but, owing to the fall of the 
t«wer in the fifteenth century, the cruciform plan has been obhterated 
and a new tower with spire erected about the middle of the length of 
the nave, with two bays of the older building west of it. The aislea have 
also been widened. The chancel once bad a barrel vault. The most 
remarkable object in the church is the font, which has a bowl of the 
eleventh century, with interesting strap work of Scandinavian character 
on the sides and curious figures on the angles. 

At the evening meeting Canon Porter read a paper on "The 
Mediaeval Tiles of Worcestershire," in the course of which he said that 
the majoritv of fifteenth and sixteenth century tiles, in the county, 
came from Droitwich and Malvern ; but as in the case of the tiles at 
Hoiles Abbey there must have been a good number of smaller factories. 
After the process of manufactiure had been described, a number of 
examples of tile patterns were shown and explained. 

On Thursday, the 26th, a special rail-motor conveyed the party, to 
the number of about a hundred, to Broadway, whence the journey waa 
continued in carriages to Buckland. Here the old church was first 
inspected and described by the Rector (the Eev. E. T. Hull). The 
building is a typical example of a small Worcestershire country church. 
The church has developed from an aisleless nare and chancel of the 
twelfth century, the tour angles of the nare of this date being 
preserved. 

Aisles were added in the thirteenth century, and a west tower in the 
fifteenth ; while the chancel was rebuilt in the fifteenth century and 
its east end renewed in 1686, a stone bearing this date being set over 
the square-headed east window. There is a good deal of excellent 
wood-work of the fifteenth century and later. On the wall by 
the font is fixed some panelling with the quaint inscription, " thohs : 
IZARD AND lAHBS SOVTHOKN OP THAYR OWN CHARa HAVE OEVEN 
THIS WAINSCOT AND BENCKIN TO CUVRCH IN THE YERE OF OVR 

LORD 1615." The church also possesses a little old glass of great 
interest. In the east window of the chancel are three panels of late 
fifteenth- century date, forming part of a series representing the seven 
Sacraments, the subjects of two being Confirmation and Matrimony, 
while the third is a patchwork made up from two panels. Extreme 
Unction and Holy Orders. The north ai«e is paved with the mediaeval 
tiles common in the district. 
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The old rectory- house, which was next examined, iB a singularly 
perfect instance of a email fifteenth-century house with almost an 
untouched hall of c. 1450, complete to its fine open-timbered roof, and 
even to its shuttered windows, one of which still retains its origmal 
quarry-glazinK with figures of birds. In one light is the name William 
Grafton, of the rector who built the house, together with his rebus, a 
graft issuing from a tun. At one end of the hall is the solar block and 
at the other the usual kitchen, etc., approached by doorways from the 
screens. 

The parish possessee part of a fifteenth-century cope with em- 
broideral orphreya, and a curious standing wooden cup resembling a 
mazer and made in 1609, with a silver-mounted lip of that date. Within 
the bowl is a fifteenth-century " print " of St. Margaret, taken from a 
mediaeval m^er, while the silver mount of the foot may also be 
mediaeval. 

Broadway old church was next visited and described by Mr. C. R. 
PsERS. It is an example of a reversal of the normal course of 
development, a fifteenth-century central tower and transepts having 
been added to the late twelfth-century nave, destroying the eastern bay 
of the nave arcades. There is nothing to suggest that the church had 
a masonry tower before this date, but the fallof the ground makes the 
ground unsuitable for a western tower, and probably for this reason, 
Uie expedient of a central tower was adopted, the transeptf^ which are 
small, being added mainly to give abutment. The pulpit is a carved 
and painted one of the fifteenth century, and over the tower-arch is a 
rare example of the Koyal arms of King Charles I., with the date 
1642. 

Passing on to the village of Broadway, the party examined the charm- 
ing fourteenth-century manor-house of the abbots of Pershore. The 
house is situated at the western end of Broadway village and is now 
used as an artist's studio. Mr. Harold Braespear gave a short 
account of the building which includes the hall, with the chapel, solar, 
and bedroom above a series of cellars at one end. The kitchen block is 
unfortunately destroyed, but the usual doors into it remain at the lower 
end of the hall. 

After luncheon the party drove by way of the picturesque villages of 
Willersey and Weston-sub-Edge to Chipping Campden, where the Bev. 
S. E. Bartleet described the parish church, built in the prosperous 
days of the wool trade, and containing the fine brass of William 
Greville, 1401, "the flower of the wool merchants of all England," 
and the later hut more imposing monuments of the Hicks' family, 
Viscounts Campden. Externally the fine tower and general outline 
give promise of better things, but internally the architectural effect ia 
distinctly poor, and recent scraping and plaster stripping have made 
matters worse. The fluted pillars of the nave are of an uncommon 
type, and seem, like the rest of the church, which is practically all of 
one date, to belong to the closing years of King Henry VIII. With the 
exception of the well-known brasses and a good eagle-lectem of brass 
given in 1610, but quite a century older, the church contains nothing of 
interest save several late and ug(y monuments in the south chapel. 

On leaving the church the members were received by Lord and Lady 
Gainsborou^ and visited several of the interesting stonfr-built houses 
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Ch which Chipping Campden abounds, notably Greville House with 
unusually elaborate two-story bay-windows and a good hooded fire- 

kce built by Baptist Hicks about 1610, but burnt by its owner in 

>4& to prevent its being taken by the Parliamentary forces. Only a 
agment of the iront of the house is left, but at each end of the terrace 
1 which it stood is a quaint garden-house, and there are some other 
iteresting remains attached to the site of the blocked entrance gate- 
'ay and some out^buildings adjoining it on the south, which serve to 
how the somewhat fantastic design of the bouse. 

The party subsequently returned by special rail-motor to Worcester, 

At the evening meeting held at the Shire Hall, Mr. W. H. St. John 
3opE, with the aid of large coloured ground plans and a number of 
ixcellent lantern slides tracM the architectural history of the cathedral 
ihurch of Worcester in preparation of the visit to be paid to it on the 
-following day. His remarks were based upon the well-known essay 
if Professor Willis in the Archaedogieai Jcmrnal. 

He traced the development of the present building from Wulstan'a 
church, begun in 1084, showing how the eastward extension in the 
thirteenth century was designed to give a place for St. Wulstan's shrine 
and how Wulstan's presbytery was gradually rebuilt, the remodelling 
of the nave taking place in the fourteenth century, and finishing wit£ 
the building of the central tower in 1374. 

He suggested, with regard to Wulstan's church, that the excrescent 
apsidol chapels at the east end were polygonal, and not rounded, and 
that the nova turris which fell in 1175 was not that over the crossing, 
but more probably a single western one recklessly built above the two 
last bays of the nave towards the dose of the repairs that followed the 
fire of 1113. Only upon such supposition,which had also been inde- 
pendently arrived at by Mr. Harold Brakspear, could the work now 
forming the last two bays of the nave be satisfactorily and historically 
accounted for. The " new work of the front " recorded to have been 
begun in 1224, Mr. Hope thought had originated in the desire to build 
a chapel for the shrine of St. Wulstan, in emulation of similar extensions 
at Canterbury, Bochester, and elsewhere. He also showed from grants 
to the bishop entered on the Close KoU of oak trees for" cheverons "and 
making other timber, that the "new work of the church" was being 
roofed in in 1232. Very little structural alteration was made in the 
fifteenth century, but the beautiful chantry chapel in which Prince 
Arthur was buned in 1503 was erected. The pillorB on the north side 
of the nave were simply a glorified version of Wulstan's. The copying 
of earlier work was unusual, but the effect was very fine, Eeferring to 
the removal of tombs, he said these had been shuffled about in the 
Cathedral like packs of cards. Lantern illustrations were shown of 
some of the quaint carving in the spandrels of the arcades and of the 
interesting series of bosses in the vaulting of the north and south alleys 
of the cloister. The latter form a curious donble Jesse Tree. 
At the close a hearty vote of thanks was given to Mr. Hope. 
Friday, the 27th, was devoted to the city of Worcester, and the 
proceedings began with a visit to the well-known Commandery, the 
ancient hoapited of St. Wulstan, which was inspected under the 
guidance of Mr, LnrLEBURY, The chief feature of the building, 
which is a fifteenth-century timber-built house, is the fine timber hall, 
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still in good repair, with a fine open roof which retains, beajdea its 
carved woodwork, no email amount of ite orinnal quarry glaidng, with 
quaint figures of birds. A visit was next paid to the Cathedral church, 
where Mr. Hope pointed out the various changes described by him on 
the preceding evening. After luncheon the monastic buildings were 
inspected, Mr. Hope having first explained in the chapter-house the 
general disposition of them, as illustrated by the Parliamentary 
Survey of 1649, at which date all were still standing. From the 
minute descriptions of the various prebendal houses given in the 
survey, it was posdble to lay down the exact limits and relative 
positions of the unportant western block, which contained the monks' 
dorter and the infirmary, with the vice-dorter between. The inspection 
of the buildings concluded with a visit to the ancient bishop's palace, 
now the deanery, where the members were hospitably entertained by 
the Dean of Worcester and Mrs. Forrest. Though outwardly of no 
great interest, marked as it is by an eighteenth-century front, the 
building ie one deserving of careful examination, and contains an 
elaborate series of vaiUted undercrofts of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries below the great hall, chapel, etc., which indicate 
the original dispodtioa of the chambers over them. 

At the evening meeting Mr. J. W. WiLLis-Btmo read a p^er, 
illustrated by plans and lantern slides, on " The Evolution of Wor- 
cester from the earliest times down to its condition as a walled town 
in the Norman period." He traced the first settlement to the existence 
of a ford over Uie Severn, probably guarded by a fort on the aite 
afterwards occupied by the castle. To the north of this grew up the 
early monastic settlement, on the site of the present Cathedral ; and 
the town spread northward from this point, being in later days 
enclosed by a wall. He also called attention to the danger threatening 
the few remaining old timber houses in the city, owing to their 
insanitary condition, which empowered the Corporation, under 
certain circumstances, to compel first their closing and then their 
demolition. Mr. Bund said he rather dreaded the visit to Worcester 
of the Koyal Archaeological Institute, as the occasion of their first 
visit was celebrated by the Dean and Chapter by the destruction of the 
old Guesten Hall at the Cathedral. Upon that occasion he heard Mr. 
Freeman hold forth upon the virtues of Simon de Montfort, and the 
wickedness of the Dean and Chapter in pulling down the hall which 
Wulstan had built for the entertainment of .visitors to the monastery. 
Why they pulled it down he did not know ; the popular belief was that 
the Canon who then occupied one of the houses said that the building 
had a bad effect upon the light to his windows, and that it spoilt tfie 
view. The hall could easily have been repaired. The roof, as sound 
as ever, was now on Holy Trinity Church. Now the Archaeological 
Institute had come again, and the city was very glad to welcome them 
and celebrate their coming, but the Corporation, ne was sorry to say, 
seemed to have made up their nunds to celebrate that visit by pulling 
down a number of black and white timbered buildings in Worcester. 
No doubt they were insanitary, but he did not see why, because they 
were not built up to the modern requirements of sanitation, they 
should be pulled down. They were an example of the conditions 
under which Englishmen of old used to live such strong and courageous 
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livea and do good work. He very much regretted that the Corporation 
ahould have thought it necessary to get rid of some of the great 
attractions of Worcester. 

A discussion ensued upon the subject of the demolition of these old 
houses. 

Mr. KoRHAN observed that one of the most interesting things about 
that delightful week was the opportunity afforded t^em of visiting 
beautiful old houses in the distnct. Though not part of the regular 
Itrogramme, it had been a great pleasure to him to wander about the 
<!ity of Worcester and see the beautiful half-timbered houses. They 
hoped their visit would be followed by the preservation of these old 
buildings. The speaker referred to two groups of half-timbered houses 
in Lich Street, which were exceedingly interesting, and it would be 
well if the authorities could be pereuaded that from the purely 
utilitarian point of ^"iew, it would be a very great advantage to the city 
if they were preserved. Future ages would be grateful, and visitora 
would be attracted, to the benefit of the city. 

The Rev. Prebendary Aitden emphaBised Mr. Norman's remark, 
and suggested that the members of that Institute should pass a 
resolution calling the attention of the authorities to the great value of 
those bouses in the interests of the city. The charm of old places like 
Worcester was that they were old places, and such cities would be 
visited in proportion as such relics of the past were preserved. He 
felt sure the Corporation would receive the resolution in the spirit 
in which it was meant. 

Mr. St. John Hope said he had been in communication with the 
Town Clerk, whose tone in the matter was unsympathetic, and 
~ there seemed no likelihood of anything being done. If the Town 
Clerk were living in an unsanitary house be would have it made 
sanitary, and he (Mr. Hope) did not see why that could not be done 
with those houses. It had been mentioned that they might remain 
«mpty — if that was so they might as well be destroyed. He suggested 
that the houses should be made sanitary and continue to be inhabited. 

The President (Sir Henry Howorth) said be bod often opposed 
the Institute interfering with municipalities, as he appreciated the 
difBcultiee in the way of preserving old places when they were in an 
Awkward position in a main street. TiiB Juggernaut of continual 
progress must go on. But in this case he thought it would be a veiy 
good thing if the Corporation, before deciding finally upon the matter, 
would take counsel with some experienced and moderate architect who 
sympathised with these things and had sufficient knowledge to make 
Ms advice of some value. Then they could learn if it would be 
possible to preserve these buildings without damage to anybody. This 
had been done successfully in the Isle of Man, at Peterborough, and other 
places. He suggested that they should move a moderate resolution 
respectfully urging their views upon the Corporation. He asked Mr. 
EtheringtoD Smith, a King's Counsel and Recorder, to express his 
view. 

Mr. Ethsrington Suite agreed that nothing was more dangerous 
than to interfere with persons who had responsibilities simply from the 
aesthetic point of view. Perhaps Worcester might think it possible to 
spare some of those old houses. He did not see that there was any 
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insuperable difficulty ia applying the principles of modem sanitation to 
the old houaea, and, while altering the interiors, preserving the sbells. 

The further consideration of the matter was adjourned untU the 
annual meeting on Monday. 

The programme for Saturday, July 28th, included visits to Ledbury 
and Great and Little Malvern, On reaching Ledbury the members 
went first to the parish church, where Prebendary Maddison Green 
gave an account of the building and its history, his remarks being 
supplemented by Mr, Hopk Tne plan of the first church of whi(£ 
anything now stands seems to have been cruciform, and it may have 
belonged to the second quarter of the twelfth century, but owing 
apparently to the fall of the tower, a general rebuilding was begun 
about 1150, extending eastwards and westwards to its present length. 
The eidsting large chancel is subetantially of that date, and nad 
chapels on the north and the south, to which it opened by arcades 
of two bays with short pillars set on high rectangular plinths, the 
spaces between the plinths being originaJly blocked by thin stone 
walls. The nave was of six bays with north and south aisles, but of its 
arcades the responds alone are left, the present arcades being poor work 
of late date. The twelfth century aisles and chapels have given place 
to thirteenth and fourteenth century successors, and at the north of 
the north chapel is the fine chapel of St. Katharine, its large tracery 
windows thickly set with ballflowers, like those in the south aisle of 
Gloucester Cathedral. The north porch, contemporary with the north 
aisle, has a vestry to the east, and living rooms over it with a fireplace, 
seats in the windows, and a water drain with a channel through the 
west wall. The tower, one of sis in the county, stands detached from 
the church on the north, its massive lower stages being of thirteenth- 
century date, while its top stage and stone spire were added in the 
eighteenth century. 

The Hospital of St. Katharine, founded in 1332 by Bishop Hugh 
FoUot, for a master and divers poor brethren and sisters, but refounded 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1&80, next claimed attention. It is of normal 
type, with a chapel and hall under one roof, but the chapel is of the 
same width of the hall, and not, as usuaUy happens, of smaller span. 
Parts of the walls seem to belong to the original work, but the roof and 
most of the windows, etc., are of the fourteenth century, the east wall 
of the chapel being entirely of this date, and perhaps further west than 
the original wall. The hospital is still in use, but the hall ia no longer 
the dwelling-place of the inmates. It has been subdivided, and much 
altered, but the chapel retains a fine open roof of the fourteenth century, 
when some of the windows were enlarged, and its ancient fittings consist 
only of a good set of floor tiles and a little old glass. 

After luncheon a drive was taken over the hills to Little Malvern, 
where the remains of the Benedictine priory, founded in 1171, were 
described by Mr. Peers. Of the original church, which was cruciform 
with a north aisle to the nave, nothing remains except the eastern 
respond of the north arcade, and part of the west wall of the north 
transept The crossing and eastern parts of the church seem to have 
been rebuilt about 1360, with chapels to the east of the transepts ; bub 
transepts and chapels are alike in ruin, and the nave of the church has 
entirely perished. Bishop Alcock rebuilt the east end of the presbytery 
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and the upper part of the tower, and in the east window are hia arms 
and the remains of an intoresting set of portraits of Henry VII. and 
his family, the figures of Prince Arthur and his wife Katharine of Aragon 
being perfect, and by their joint presence fixing the date of the gbss 
to 1501-2. Of the claustral buildings nothing is left beyond a part of 
the western range, now incorporated in modem buildings. 

The drive was continued to Great Malvern, where the members were 
received by Canon Pelly ; and after visiting the priory church and ita 
treasuros of glass and tiles, they left by train for Worcester. 

On Monday, July 30th, Evesham and Pershore were visited. At the 
former place the Mayor welcomed the members, and the Corporation 
maces, plate, etc., were exhibited, a move being then made to the site 
of the Benedictine abbey, where Mr. Peers pointed out the scanty 
remains of the monastic buildings. Turning to the church, Mr. Peers 
referred to the excavations carried out by Mr. Eudge early in the 
nineteenth century, which had brought to light the plan and crypt of 
this great building. Nothing is now to be seen but a small piece of 
the north transept and the oase of one of the piers of the central 
tower, being part of the work of Walter de Ceriay, 1077-1104. 

Of the abbey buildings, of which very little still survives, the well- 
known bell tower, which was also the gateway of the monks' cemetery, 
and the twelfth-century north gateway, by which the lay cemetery 
was entered, are the most important remains on this part of the site ; 
but at the west the fourteenth-century gatehouse still exists under an 
eighteenth-century disguise, and near it the so-called Almonry, of the 
fourteenth and fifteentn centuries, and parts of other buildings. The 
position of the " Almonry " is difficult to reconcile with that of the 
almonry described in the grant of 1539, and a site further to the east 
would suit the conditions much better. 

The two churches of St. Lawrence and All Saints, situated close 
together within the monastic precincts, have one curious feature in 
common — each has an elaborate vaulted chapel on the south side. 
St. Lawrence's Church, indeed, had another on the north, which has 
long since disappeared. The chapel in All Saints' was buOt by 
Clement Lichfield, when prior, i.e., before 1513, as his tomb-chapel, but 
of the others no record remains. 

Carriages being in readiness, the members of the Institute then 
drove to Pershore. After luncheon a visit was paid to this abbey 
church, which was described by Mr. C. B. Peers. The building to 
which the present remains belong was begun about 1100, but only the 
south transept and crossing remain. The north transept and the 
nave, which must have resembled that of Tewkesbury, were destroyed 
at the suppression of the abbey, and the eastern limb rebuilt in the 
thirteenth century. This later work is not, however, all of one date. 
Mr. Peers traced out the growth of the existing building by the 
addition before 1230 of five rectangular chapels, including the 
destroyed Lady chapel at the east, of an early twelfth-century apse, and 
the rebuilding of tne early presbytery after a fire in 1223, and of its 
vault, together with the upper part of the tower, after a second fire 
in 12(58. For some reason, probably structural, the central tower 
(c. 1330), which bears some likeness to the contemporary work at 
Salisbury, had never been carried up to its intended height, and many 
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of the detoilB were Btill left in block only. There are traces of a large 
early fourteenth-century chapel eastward of the south traoBept. Of 
the monastic buildings and nave of the church very little is left, the 
east cloister door being the principal feature, while the traces of the 
abutment of the eastern range of the claustral buildings on the south 
transept are for the most part hidden by rampant ivy. 

Before leaving the church the President of the Institute called upon 
M. Eugene Lefevre-Pon talis, President of the Soci^tri Fran9aise 
d'Arch^ologie, who, with several of his countrymen, had honoured the 
meeting by their presence. 

M. Eugene Lbfevhe-Pontalis, speaking in French, first thanked 
the President and members of the Institute for their cordial reception 
of himself and his coKfrire, M. Louis Serbat, the Secretary of his 
Society. He then commented in the most intereBtine manner on the 
similarity between the architecture of England and Normandy in the 
first half of the thirteenth century, the same preference for delicate 
and refined mouldings, the same complicated plans of pillars, the same 
clearstory passages, and the same forma in the windows, instancing the 
choir of St. Dtienne of Caen, the cathedral churches of Lisieux and 
Coutances, etc. In speaking of the same preference for compKcated 
mouldingB, he noticed the eany appearance of the fillet on shafts and 
rolls of arch mouldings, which has been attributed by certain French 
archaeologiBts to the fourteenth century. In the last quarter of the 
twelfth century the architecture of England began to separate itself 
from that of Normandy, especially in the vaults. English architecture 
continued its preference for complicated forms by the free 
introduction of tiercerons and liernes, and then by the introduction of 
curves of contraflexure in window tracery, which anticipated the 
introduction of the Flamboyant style of France. At the same time he 
confessed to a preference for the fourteenth-century Gothic of the 
Continent, as illustrated by the ma^ificent church of St Ouen at 
Rouen. He considered the choir of Pershore to be of fine stvle, 
comprising delicacy of detail with impression of stability. He finisned 
a very interesting address by inviting the members of the Institute to 
take part in the Congress of his Society at Avallon and Auxerre next 
year, and with the hope that English and French archaeologists would 
continue the enienU eordiale archiologique by the comparative study of 
the architecture of the two countries. He also alluded to the tntenU 
eordiale of former times between his predecessors, M. de Caumont, M. 
Ferdinand de Lesteyrie, etc., and Sir Augustus W. Franks, Mr. J. H. 
Parker, and others. 

The party were after received to tea by Mr. and Mrs. Pearce at 
Perrott House, a fine specimen of a town house of the Adam period 
(c. 1760), with excellent plasterwork decoration, and an early eighteenth- 
century wrought-iron screen at the lower end of the garden. 

In the evening the annual business meeting was held, and the 
customary votes of thanks passed, after which Mr. Willis-Bund, 
Chairman of the County Coimcil, entertained the members at the 
Shire Hall, a large company being invited to meet them. 

He showed his guests an interesting series of lantern slides illustra- 
tive of the various tj^pes of churches, ancient houses, bridges, and other 
architectural antiquities characteristic of the county. 
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At the coacIusioD Sir Henry Howorth said he coiild not remember 
the time when Mr. Bund was not concerned with the history of the 
county and ite intem&l tulnuniatration. They were all grateful to him 
for guarding with such vigilance the antiquarian beauties of the 
county. They had known him for many years as a member of the 
Society of Antiquaries. On behalf of the society he thanked 
Mr. Bund for his hospitality and also his interesting address. 

Tuesday, July 31s^ was the concluding day of the meeting. Leaving 
Worcester at 9.25, the party joumoyod by special rail-motor to 
Toddington, and thence in carriages to Stanway, where, by permission 
of Lom Elcho, they visited the picturesque seventeenth-century 
Stanway Court, a good example of Elizabethan work, its forecourt and 
the well-known gatehouse, said to have been the work of Inigo Jones, 
though no direct evidence remains on the point The church — a small 
twelfth-century building with rather unusual details — has a twelfth- 
century chancel and nare which was lengthened in the seventeenth 
century, its twelfth -century cornice being imitated in the later work- 
It seems that it was at first intended to vault the chancel, but the 
design was abandoned. Lat«r windows have also been inserted and a 
tower added at the west end. North of the church is a fine stone 
bam of the fourteenth century with its original roof. 

The ruins of Hayles Abbey — a Cistercian house which owned the 
famous relic of the Holy Blood, given to it in 1271 by Edmund, Earl 
of Cornwall — were then described by Mr. St. John Hope. 

The journey was next continued to Hayles, where the party were 
received by Mr. Hugh Andrews, the owner of the site of the abbey ; 
and the remains were explained with the aid of a plan by Mr. Harold 
Braespear. The abbey was one of Cistercian monks, founded in 1245 
by Richard, King of the Bomans, with a church of similar type to that 
of Abbey Dore. Between 1271 and 1277 the church was enlarged 
eastwar(U for the enshrining of the famous relic of the Holy Blood, oy 
building out an apsidal cnapel for the ' shrine, with an enriching 
ambulatory and external chevet of five polygonal chapels. Only 
a fragment of the south wall of the nave remains above ground, 
but the foundations were excavated a few years ago by the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, and Uie complete plan 
recovered. Some fragments are left of a late Tudor, rebuilding 
of the cloister alleys, but the rest of the buildings still await 
investigation with pick and spade. In an adjacent museum are 
preserved a large number of fragments of splendid tombs, architectural 
remains, and paving tiles found during the excavations. Some remarks 
on the Holy Blood of Hayles were contributed by Mr. St. Clair Baddeley 
and Mr. Micklethwaibe. After an inspection of the parish church, an 
interesting building which contains a fine series of heraldic tiles, some 
fifteenth-century white and gold glass recently found among some 
lumber and some lately discovered and exceptionally well-preserved 
wall paintings of the thirteenth century and later, the Journey was 
continued to Wlnchcombe. After luncheon a visit was paid to the 
parish church of Winchcombe, where the vicar, the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
oisplayed the interesting church plate and registers and some fragments 
and tiles from the destroyed Benedictine abbey. The last item on the 
programme was Sudeley Castle, a building chiefly of the fifteenth and 
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sixteenth centnriea, wbere tbe membera of the Institute were received 
by the present owner. Col. Dent Brocklehurst and his family. The 
first building on tbe site was apparently a Norman castle, but this was 
replaced by Lord Sudeley, iemp. Henry VI., by a fortified house, of 
which there remain the ruins of tbe great hall and other fr^menta. 
The building was considerably enlarged, temp. Edward Vl., by 
Admiral Lord Seymour, whose work forms the present castle. 
Every facility was afforded of inspecting tbe many art treasures 
contained in the house collected by tbe late Mrs. Dent, and, after being 
hospitably entertained at tea, the party returned by special rail-motor 
t« Worcester. 

The meeting which was thus concluded was a most successful one in 
every way, tbe number of members' tickets considerably exceeding 100, 
and tbe excellent arrangements planned by Mr. Harold Brakspear, tbe 
Secretary of the meeting, and Mr. William Fearce, the local secretary, 
worked without a single hitcb from first to last. The weather, more- 
over, was all that could be desired; not a single excursion being 
marred by rain. It was decided that next yeai^ meeting should be 
held at Colchester. 



February 7th, 1906. 
Sir Henry Howorth, Preaidtnt, in the Chair. 
Mr. Andrew Ouvbr exhibited a series of lantern illustrations of 
French Cathedrals and Churches, with descriptive remarks thereon. 

After a discussion by tbe Presidknt, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Olivbr, 

March 7th, 1906. 

Sir Henry Howorth, President, in the Chair, 

Mr. Ambrose Boyson read a paper on Low Set Openings in Danish 

and other Scandinavian Churches, with lantern illuatrations. Mr. 

Boyson's paper appears in the Journal on page 5. 

The President, Mr. St. John Hope, Mr. Dewick, Judge Batlis, 
Mr. Rice, and Mr. Johnston took part in the discussion, a vole of 
thanks being accorded to the author of the paper. 

April 4th, 1906. 
Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., J^tce-President, in the Chair. 
Mr. Montagu Sharpe, D.L., Middlesex, read a paper on — 

(a) The Extensive Line of British Stakes protecting the Ford 

across the Thames at Brentford ; 
(6) Did Caesar cross here 1 and 
(c) Were the Coway Stakes in existence B.C. 1 
with lantern illustrations. Mr. Sharpc's paper appears in the Journal 
on page 25. 

The discussion was opened by Judge Baylis, and continued by Mr. 
Beoinald Smith, Mr. Hanson, and Mr. Rice ; the lecturer having 
replied, a vote of thanks was accorded to him for bis paper. 
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May 2nd, 1906. 
Mill Stephenson, F,S.A-, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A paper by Dr. Fryer on Fonts was read by Mr. Henry Wil-son. 
Dr. dryer's paper appears in the JmtTnal on page 97. 

The disGUSHion was opened by Mr. BiCE and continued by Mr. 
Drucb, Mr. BoYSON, Judge Baylis, and the Ghairhan, and a vot* of 
thanks was accorded to the author and reader of the paper. 

A paper was read by Dr. Talfourd Ely on Eeoent Excavations in 
Hayhng Island, with lantern illustrations; also coins and other objects 
were exhibited. Dr. Ely's p^er appears in the Journal on page 117. 

After observations by the Chairman, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to the author of the paper. 

June 6th, 1906. 
Sir Henry Howorth, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Stebbinq read a paper on the Early Architectural History of 
the Parish Church of Worth in Sussex, illustrated by a plan and 
photographs. 

After observations from the President, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the author of the paper. 

Subsequently Mr. Stebbinq read a paper on the Architecture of 
Denham Church in Bucks, illustrated by photographs; a vote of 
thanks was accorded the author for his paper. 

July 4th, 1906. 

Sir Henry Howorth, President, in the Chair. 

Mr. St. John Hope, V.P.S.A., read a paper on the Cistercian 

Abbey of Beaulieu, illustrated by plans. Mr. Hope's paper appears in 

the Jimmal on page 139. 

After a discussion by Mr. Keysbr, Mr. Greo, Mr, DALE, and the 
President, a vote of thanks was accorded the author of the paper. 

November 7th, 1906. 
Mr. Dewick, F,S.A., in the Chair, 

Mr. H. B. Walters, F.S.A., read a paper on Worcestershire Bell- 
Founders, ilhiBtrated by rubbings and photographs. Mr. Walters' 
paper appears in the Journal on page 187. 

After a discussion by Sir Henry Howorth and the author, a vote 
of thanks was accorded Mr. Walters. 

Mr. Henry Wiison read a paper by Dr. Fryer on the Effigy of 
John Caperon, Kector of Bendle^m. Dr. Fryer's paper appears in 
the JowrnaX on page 194. 

After observations from the Chairman, Sir Henry Howorth, Mr. 
May, Judge Baylis, and Mr, Etherington Smith, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the author and reader of the paper. 

On the motion of the President, seconded by Judge Baylis, a vote 
of condolence was accorded in the name of the Institute to the family 
of the late Mr. J. T, Micklethwaite, for thirty years a distinguished 
member of this Society. 
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December &th, 1906. 
Mr. St. John Hope, Via-Prmdmt, in the Chair. 

Mh Phiup M. Johnston read a paper on Church Chests of the 
Thirteenth Century in England, with lantern illuBtratione. 

Aiter a discussion, taken part in by Messrs. B, Plowman, Druce, 
Stebbing, and the Chairman, Mr. Johnston replied, and a vote of 
thanks was accorded to him. 

The Treasuber read a short paper on Spurious and Forged 
Antiquities, with Bpecimens thereoi exhibited oy himself and Mr. 
Hope. Mr. Hilton 9 paper appears in the Jaurnai on page 244. 

A discussion thereon was taken part in by Messrs. Hope, Stephenson 
and Stebbino. 
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iEUport of ti)e (JTouna'I for tf)e gear 1905-1906. 

The Council has the honour to present its Beport, the aixty-fourth 
since the origin of the Institute, showing its financial condition and 
pr^reM durii^ the year, 

'Die printecT Cash Account, prepared as usual by the Chartered 
Accountants, now placed before the Members, is, it ia hoped, a clear 
statement of income and expenditure, as well as a record of the 
investment regarded as capital, now consisting of £1,500 Metropolitan 
two and a halt per cent, stock. 

The balance of cash at the bankers at che end of 1905 was 
£121 I8s. lid. All charges appertaining to the year are paid; and it 
should be noted that five parts of the Journal have been issued and 
paid for in the year, thus bringing the publication of the Jowmal up 
to date. 

Six members' subscriptions are in arrear for the year 1905. 

The six Members of the Council who retire in rotation according to 
the rules are Messieurs Le Gros, Dewick, Herbert Jones, Lyell, 
Challenor Smith and Longden. It ia recommended that Messieurs 
Dewick, Jones, Lyell and Longden be re-elected, and that the following 
Members be elected and added to the Council, namely. Messieurs 
E. H. FiBon and Henry Homcastle. 

One Vice-President retires by rotation, Dr. Munro, and Mr. Le Gros 
is recommended in his place. 

The Council recommends that Dr. Munro be appointed an Honorary 
Vice-President in the place of the late Lord Alwyne Compton, who had 
been a Member of the Institute for sixty-two years. 

The number of new subscribing Members elected during 1905 was 
twenty-three, of whom one is a life^jompounder. The loss by 
resignation and death was thirteen, two of the tatter being life 
members. 

Among those who have passed away the Council regrets to record 
the names of Lord Leigh and Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, both of whom 
served the office of President of the Annual Meetings at Leamington 
and Southampton respectively. 

Through the exertions of the joint honorary Editors the Jou/mal has 
been brought out closely up to date. 
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St. Helen's, WorcMtar, SIO. 

St. John Hope, tte Hope. 

St. Leonard's, Graiige at, 183. 

St. Marfin'i, WorceBter, 213. 

St. Hnrf QrBces Abbej, 1S6. 

St. Marj's, Bererley, 90. 

St. Mu.t'b, York, J. BilMD, Eiq., F.S.A., 

on, 113-116; compantireplan of, 115; 

foundation of , 113. 
St. Miohael'g, Sleswig, 6. 
St. Michket'i, Worcester, 209, 210. 
fit. Nicholas', Worcenter, E13. 

St. NioolM', Caen, 116. 

St. Paul in Anlhyme, reFerred to, 62, G3. 

St. Peter's, Worcetter, 207. 

St. PhiUbert de Tournoi. 113. 

St. Urbtin, Church at Trojes, 68. 

St. Wulst«Ji's Hospital, Mte CommaDdarj. 

Samian potterj at Hajling Island, 119. 

Sanotuitr7, pririlege of, granted toBesu- 

lieu Abbe;, 175. 
Sanctuary men at Beaulieu, 177. 
ScaDdiaavian CliDrohet, Law Bet Openings 

in, tea Low Bet Openings. 
ScotUnd Abbot, grave of, 110. 
Scott, Q. a., Eeq., referred to, 51. 
Seal of Beaulieu Abbej, 1S2. 
Selbj Abbej, GC, 83. 
Sbarpe, Mod (ague, Esq., D.L., the 

Great Ford across the Lower Thames, 

26-39. 
Sheldon Ch., 19. 
Simon of Warwick, Abbot, 113. 
Smidstrup, Church at, 17. 
Smith, C. Boacb, referred to, 102. 
SmOUerup, Cbarch at, 16. 
SouTignj, Ohnrch of, 80. 
Spain, English Architectural influence in, 

04. 
Stakes from Thame* at Brentford, 2S. 
St«DWB7 Court, 261. 
Stokes, the Bct. H. P., the Chaplains and 

the Chapel of the UniTenitj of Cam- 
bridge, Notice of, 125. 
Sudelej Caatle, described bj H. Brakspear, 

Esq.. F.S.A., 262. 



Talfourd EI7, Esq., F.S.A., BicaTatioos 

in Hiyling Islaod. 117-124. 
Tewkeabury, Church nt. 76; Tomb of 

HughDispensBTin, 76. 
Thames, the great ford across the Lower 

Thames, bj M. Sharpe, E»q„D.L.,25- 

S9; the ford at "Old England," ^6- 

32; Caesar in Middlesex, 32-34; the 

Cowa; Stakes, 34-39. 
Theodore, Archbishop, £01 . 
Tiles, pa-ring at Beaulieu Abbejr, 180-181. 
Tiles, MediaeTal, in Worcester, bj Canon 

Porter. 253. 



Townoil Field, Hajlin^ Island, 117. 
Trojcs, Ohnrch of St. Urbain at, 68. 
lump, the, at Worcestfr, 208. 



TTIdalt, H., qnoted, B tgq. 



V. 

Tsdstena, Church at, 19. 

" Viiica" meaning of word, 246. 

VeapaaiBn, coins of, in Hajting Island, 121, 

Vessels, leaden, tee Fonts. 

Victor, AureliuB, Dt CataribMi, qnoted. 



" W»de>™j," Thc: »t Haf ling Island, 122. 

Walters, H. B., Esq. F.8.A., on Worcester- 
shire Bell-FounderB, lST-198. 

Warming bonaa at Beaulieu Abbej, 158, 

Washing, mediaeval methods of, explained, 
169 ». 

Wcale, Qaarterlg Papert on Arekilecture, 
referred to, 160, 161. 

Welli Cathedral, 67-69 ; chapter house 
at, 70, 

Westminster, tomb of Aimery de.Talence 
in. 72. 

Westmoreland, Historj of, notice of, 44. 

Westwood House, Droitwich, description 
of, by J. A. Qotch, Esq., 250. 261. 

Whallej Abbey, gatehouse at, 146. 

White Canona, tee Place House. 

William of Malmeabury, quoted re 
Worcester, 249. 

William de la Marche, Tomb of, at 
WpUs, 69. 

William ot Metton, Archbishop of York, 
74. 

Willis-Bund, J. W., Esq., F.S.A., the 
Evolution of Worcester. 201-230. Ste 
alto Annual Meeting, 248-262. 

Willis, Prof., referred to, 10», 112. 

Winchecomhe, Church at, 261. 

Winuheleea, Church at, 69, 72. 

Winepress at Beaulieu Abbev, 173-175. 

Worotater, annual meeting at, 248-262; 
charters in Ouildhall at, deacription of, 
by W. H. St. J. Hope, 251 ; Cathedral, 
paper rend at, by W. H. 3t, J. Hope, 
265. 

Worcester Castle, 225-228. 
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Woneitor, the Erolution of, by J. W. 
WiUit-Bund, Eiq,, MX, ¥S.±., 201- 
280 ; area of the mcdiuTsl town, 218 ; 
" Bedwardine," meaoing o£ n»me, 218- 
21G 1 biihop'i paUoe at, 229 1 bridge 
>t, 2J7-218; buUe of, whsD built, 
226 ) hislory of, 226-226 ; Carnnrie 
Cbipe] St, 229 ; Chrutianitj intriMlured 
into, 207 ; ford at, 204-206 1 geographi- 
cal poiilion of, 202 ; mootateij at, 
208-210) natural maund at, 209 , 
origin of natae of, 203; tump at, 222 ; 
wallB of, 212. 

Worcestershire Bell-Foandera, by W, B. 
Watten, Eiq., M.A., F.S.A., 187-193 j 
pTe-Brfoncation bells, 187-1 SS; poat. 
Befonuation belU, lSS-192; list of 
fonnden, 192-193. 

Wriotbnley, Tboa., correapondenoe of, 
relating to Place Hou*e, 231-24S) 



of, relating to wippraa- 

Hua of Bcaulien Abbey, 176, 17T ; 

Beaultau Abbey granted to, 139 ; 

Femoral of abbey church by, 148. 

Write of Henry III. relatiDg to Worcea- 



York, St. Uanr's, 118-116. 
Yorlihiie Philoaophioal Sodety, eicar*' 
Uona at York, 114. 



Zodiaoi and PlaBitpherea, notiee of, U. 
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I^uiial ^rt^aealagtral Institate trf ^«st 

20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 



Patron: 
HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 



Pmtttitnt : 

8IS HBNBY H. HOWOaTH, K.C.I.E., D.C.L., P.E^.. F.3.A. 

Vtiniirnrp ein-^rttOimtM : 
Thi TI8C0TJHT DILLON, Hoif. M.A. Okoh., F.8.A. 
Thb lord AVKBURT, P.O., P.E.8., Pa.A. 
Tbb DDKE op SORTHUMBKBLAND, K.a, P.O.. P.S.A. 
LT..CoLOir«L BAYLI8, ?.D., K.C.. M.A. 
aEORGE E. POX, EaQ., Hoh. M.A. Oxoh., P.S.I. 
ROBERT HUNRO, Esq., M.A., LL.D., F.R.8.E. 

MILL 8TEPHKHS0N, KB<t, B.A., P.S.A. 
W. H. St. JOHN HOPK, Ee-i., M.A. 
TALPOURD ELY, Esq., M.A., D.Lir., F.8.A. 
PftOFEMOK W. BOYD DAWEIN8, M.A., F.R.S., F.8.A. 
aEBTAISE LE QROS, Rbq., M.A., F.S.A. 



Cniuiril: 



C. E. REYSBR, Esq., M.A., F.S.A. 
J. BILSOS, Eaq., P.S.A. 
HAROLD BRAKSPBAB, Es(i.,P.9.A. 
C. R. PEERS, Esq., M.A., P.aj.. 
BSSS.Y WILSON, Ea<j., M.A., P.SJL 
W. BRUCE BANNSRMAN, Esq., 

0. A. BRADFORD, Ewj., P.SX 

1. T. GBEG, £b«., M.A., P.S.A. 

P. J. HAVEBFIBLD, Esq., M.A.. 

LL.D., P.9.A. 
BsT. H. T. LE BA3, H.A. 
WALTBB ROWLEY, Bbq., F.8.A. 
J. H. BTEEBINOTOH SMITE, Ea^., 

M.A. 



SIB E. W. BBABROOK. C.B.. P.S.A. 
E. E. OOOLDBN, Ebq., P.S.A. 
B. GABBAWAY BICE, Esq., F.S.A. 
A. BIDi,BY BAX, Esq., P.S.A. 
H, PLOWMAN, K»q., P.S.A. 
Liivi.-aiiriSAi, C. 8. F. PAGAN. 
Rkt. E. 8. DBWIOK, MJ... P.S.A. 
HERBERT JOXBS, Esq., P.8.A. 
ABTHDB H. LYELL, Eb«i.. Mjl., 

HKNBY LONGDEN, Esq. 
E. HERBERT FI80N, Ebq. 
HENRY H0BN0A8TLE, Ebq. 



fionaniro dnxlurrr: 
JAMES HILTON, Esq., P.S-A. 



G. D. HARDINGK-TYLEE, Ebq.. B.A. [ B. B. HOWOETH, Esq., B.A. 



HaaaxArn ^ccntarc ; 

W. HALK-HILTON, Ebq. 



KaiurKDF 9ull(tac : 
P, M. JOHNSTON, Ebq. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 
December, 1906. 



Ij. Iitdkates Life Compounds. 
t Indicales Associate Member. 



Dite of Elsction. 

1904 Amedroz, H. F., Esq., 48, York Terrace, N.W. 
L.1858 AmherBt of Hackney, The Lord, F.S.A., Didlington Hall, 



1902 Andrew, W. J., Esq., F.S.A., Cadater Houae, "Whaley 

Bridge. 
1904 AnBtnither-Gray, Major W., M.P., F.S.A., Kilmany, 
Cupar. 

1903 Armytage, Sir G. J., Bart., F.S.A., Rirkleea Park, 

Brighouse. 
L.1872 Aflhcombo, The Lord, P.O., 17, Prince's Gate, S.W. 

1906 Afltley, Eev. H. J. Dukinfield, M.A., Litt.D., East Eud- 

ham Vicarage, Ring's Lynn. 
1892 Auden, Rev. Prebendary T., ^f.A., F.S.A., Condover 

Vicarage, Shrewsbury. 
1898 Austin, H. J., Esq., The Knoll, Lancaster. 
t.1866 Avebury, The Lord, P.C, F.R.S., P.S.A, 15, Lombard 
Street, KC. 



Bannerman, W. Brace, Esq., F.S.A., r.R.aS., F.G.S., The 

Lindens, Sydenham Eoad, Croydon. 
Barbour, A. H. F., Esq,, 4, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Barlow, J. R, Esq., Greenthorne, Edgworth, Bolton. 
BarUeet, Rev. S. E., M.A., F.S.A, The Rectory, Duraley. 
Barttelot, B. B., Esq., Ditton, Torquay. 
Bateson, Mrs. E., Upna Ghur, FairSefd Road, Lancaster. 
Bas, A. Ridley, Eiq., F.S.A., Ivy Bank, Hampatead, N.W. 
Baiter, W. E., Esq., 170, Church Street, Stoke Newing- 

ton, N. 
Baylis, Lieut.-CoI., V.D., K.C., M.A., 15, Kensington 

Gardens Square, W. 
Bell, Thomas, Esq., Mawdale, Lancaster. 
Bell, W. Heward, Esq., F.S.A., Cleeve House, Seend, 

Melksbam. 
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4 List of AIembers. 

DMtotEUniofl. 

1890 Bensly, W. T., Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., Diocesan Kegiatry, 
Norwich. 

L. 1906 Berkeley, K, V., Esq., Spetchley Park, Worcester. 

L. 1878 Benington, A, D., Esq., Pant-y -Goitre, Abergavenny, 

z,. 1869 Bevan, A. T., Esq., Bessel's Green, Sevenoaks. 

I,. 1903 BilHon, J., Esq., F.S.A., Hessle, S.O., Yorkshire. 

1903 Eirkmyre, Mrs. Henry, 13, Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 

1900 Blackett, C. H., Eaq., Sosapenna, McKinley Koitd, 

Bournemouth. * 

1901 B%g, T. M.. Esq., F.S.A., 25, Cartoi^ate, Newark-on- 

IVent. 
1890 Blakeway, G. S., Esq., Staniforth, Tuffley, Gloucester. 
L.1880 Blakiston, Very Rev. R M., M.A., F.S.A., The Deanery,. 

Hftdleigh, S.O., Suffolk, 
i^ 1856 Bolton, ¥. S., Esq., Ashiield, Edgbaston. 

1904 Bond, F. Bligh. Esq., F.E.I.B.A., 16, Brock Street, Bath. 

1894 Booker, R. P. L., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Eton College, 

Windsor, 
1903 Boyson, A. P., Esq., 19, St. Helen's Place, E.C. 
1896 Brabrook, Sir Edward, C.B., V.P.S.A., 178, Bedford HiU, 

Balham, S.W. 
i„1866 Braby, F., Eaq., F.G.S., Bushey Lodge, Teddington. 

1899 Bradford, C. A., Esq., F.S.A., 15, Old Queen Street, S.W, 

1895 Brakspear, Harold, Esq., F.S.A., Corsham, S.O., Wilts. 

1890 Branford, H. M., Esq., 3, Broad Street Buildings, EC. 
L. 1884 Eraye, The Lord, Stanford Hall, Market Harborough. 

1899 Brierley, G. M., Esq., The Quinta, Letton, Hereford. 
1903 Brierley, W. H., Esq., F.8.A., 13, Lendal, York 

1^1869 Bristol, The Marquess of, Ickworth Park, Bury St. 

Edmund's. 
L.1867 Brooke, Sir T., Bart., F.S.A., Armitage Bridge, 

Huddersfield. 

1905 Brown, Thomas, Esq., 89, Holland Road, W. 
1903 Bruce-Clarke, Miss E. L., Oak Leigh, Eastbourne. 

1894 Bulkeley-Owen, The Hon, Mrs., Tedsmore Hall, Oswestry- 

1905 Burchell-Heme, Rev. H. F. H., ALA., Bushey Grange, 

Watford. 
L. 1893 Byrom, J., Esq., Woolfold, Bury, Lancashire. 

1900 Cart, Rev. H. T., M.A., 49, Albert Court, S.W. 

1906 Casey, J. J., Esq., C.M.G., K.C., Ibrickane, St. Kilda,. 

Melbourne, Australia. 

1896 Chambers, W., Esq., Bourton Lodge, Widraore Road, 

Bromley, Kent. 
1896 Chapman, H. Mapleton, Esq., St. Martin's Priory, 
Canterbury. 
j^ 1882 Clark, Professor E. C, LL.D., F.S.A., Newnham House, 
Cambridge. 

1891 Clark-Maxwell, Rev. W. G., M.A., F.S.A., Clunbury 

Vicarage, Aston-on-Clun, S.O., Salop. 
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Dm of Eknion. 

L. 187B Clarke, Somers, Esq., F-S-A., 48, Albert Coifrt, S.W. 
1906 Conder, K, juii., Esq., F.S.A., Gonigree Court, Newent, 
Glos. 

1899 Oonnell, Rev. A. J. C, M.A., 14, Eoyai Crescent, Whitby, 

YorkB. 

1898 Cooke, Bichard, Esq., The Croft, Detling, Maidstone. 
1897 Cooper, Bev. T. S., M.A., F.S.A., ChJeahurst, Chidding- 

fold, Godalming. 

1904 Corcoran, Mias J. R., The CbeatnutB, Mulgrave Bond, 

Sutton, Surrey. 
1.1889 Cowper, H. S., Esq., F.S.A., High House, Hawkahead, 
Aiable«ide. 

1905 Cox, G. P., Esq., Stone House, Godalming. 

1885 Cox, Rev. J. C, LL.D., F.S.A., St. Alban's, Longton 

Avenue, Sydenham, S.E. 
1891 Cozens^mith, E., Esq., 16, Eensingtou Square, W. 

1894 Crana^, Rev. D. H. S., MJl,, F.S.A., 8, Park Terrace, 

Cambridge. 

1905 Crofton, Rev. W. d'A, M.A., Puckeridge, Ware. 

1900 Cunningham, J. H., Esq., 2, Rav^lston Place, Edinburgh. 

1901 Darby, Stephen, Esq., The Starlings, Cookham Dean, 

Berks. 
1896 Davis, A. Randall, Esq., Oaklande, Hythe, Kent. 

1895 Dawkins, Prof. W. Boyd, M.A., D.Sc, F.R.S., F.S.A., 

Fallowfield House, Fallowfield, Mancheater. 
1884 Day, Mias, Lome House, Rochester, 
ji. 1887 Dewick, Rev. E. S., M.A., F.S.A., 26, Oxford Square, W. 

1877 De Worms, Baron G., F.S.A., 17, Park Crescent, W, 

1878 Dickons, J. N., Esq., 22, Park Drive, Heaton, Bradford. 
1883 Dillon, The Viscount, Hon. M.A Oxon., V.P.S.A., 

Ditchley, Enatone. 

1899 Downing, Frederick, }!aq., 12, King's Bench Walk, Temple, 

E.C. 
1903 Druce, G. C, Esq., Ravenaear, The Downs, Wimbledon, 
S.W. 

1906 Duke, Rev. R. E. H., Maltby RecMry, Alford, Liucs. 

1896 Duncan, L. L., Esq., M.V.O., F.S.A, Kosalair, Lingard's 

Road, Lewisbam, S.E. 

1,. 1884 Eckersley, J. C, Esq., M.A., Ashfield, Wigan. 
X.1893 Edwardea, T, Dyer, Esq., Prinknaah Park, Painswick, 
Stroud. 
1898 Eelea, F. C, Esq., 105, Adelaide Road, N.W. 
1864 Egerton of Tatton, The Earl, 7, St, James's Square, S.W. 
1893 Ely, Talfourd, Esq., M.A., D.Lit, F.S.A., 3, Hove Park 

Gardens, Brighton, 
1889 Emerson, Sir W., i, Grosveiior Mansions, 76, Victoria 
Street, S.W. 
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6 List of ArKVBKRB. 

Daunf BlMtlon. 

1887 EvaM, A. J., Esq., M.A., F.RS., LittU, r.S.A., Yoolbiuy, 

Abiiigdon. 
1861 Evans, Sir J., K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., RKS., Britwell, 

Berkbamsted. 

1900 Fagan, Lieut-General C. S. F., Feltrim, Topeham Boad, 
Exeter. 

1894 Farquharson, Major Victor, F.S.A., Xaval and Dilitaiy 

Club, Piccadmy, W. 

1895 Fairer, William, Esq., Hall Garth, near Caraforth. 
1866 Felton, W. V., Esq., Sandrate, Pniborough, S.O., " 
1686 Fieon, E. H., Esq., Stoke House, Ipswich. 
1906 rioyer, Rev. J. K, M.A., F.S.A., Warton Vicarage, Cam- 
forth. 

1884 Foster, J. R, Esq., 30, Petty Cuiy, Cambridge. 

1900 Fountain, F., Esq., 44, Croom'g HOI, Ureenmch, S.E. 

1904 Fox, F. F., Esq., F.S.A., Yate House, Yate, S.O. 

1883 Fox, G. E., Esq., Hon. MA. Oxon., F.8.A., 99, Overetrand 

Alansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 
1906 Fox, W. H., Esq., F.S.A., 9. Austin Friars, E.C. 
1868 Foxcroft, K T. D., Esq., Hinton Charterhouse, Bath. 
L.1860 Freshfield, E., Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., 31, Old Jewiy, KC. 
1^1898 Fryer, Alfred C, Esq., Ph.D., M.A., F.S.A., 13, Eaton 

Crescent, Clifton, Bristol 
1874 Furniss, T. S., Esq., Higham House, Stratford St Mary, 

Colchester. 

1897 Garatin, J. E., Esq., M.A., D.L.. F.S.A., Braganstown, 

Castlebellingham, S.O., Co. LoutJi. 

1904 Qilroy, Captain Alistair, Dallicot, Bridgnorth. 

1900 Giuseppi, Montague S., Esq., F.S.A., 33, Keoilwortb 

Avenue, Wimbledon, S.W. 
1887 Gleadowe, T. S., Esq., M.A., 11, Stanley Place, Chester. 
1891 Goddard, Eav. E. H., M.A., Oyflfe Vicarage, Swindon. 

1905 Goddard, Mrs., 20, Kandolph Crescent, W. 

1898 Goldney, F. B., Esq., F.S.A., Abbot's Barton, Canterbury. 

1897 Gooldon, E. E., Esq., F.S.A., Hortxm Grange, Maidenhead. 
1879 Gosselin-Grimahawe, H. E. H., Esq., Bengeo Hall, Hertford. 

1898 Grafton, Miss, Wessington Court, Woolhope, Hereford. 
1902 Grant, Mise E. H., Monckton House, Alverstoke, Goeport. 
1895 Green, H. J., Esq., 31, Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

1899 Greg, Mrs., Coles, Buntinrford, S.O., Herts. 

1902 Greg, T. T., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Coles, Buntingford, S.O, 
Herts. 

1906 Haines, C. E., Esq., M.A., P.S.A., Skeyne House, 

Pulborough, S.O., Sussex. 
L. 1886 Hale-Hilton, W., Esq. {Hon. Sec.), 60, Montagu Square, W. 

1900 Hale-Hilton, Mrs., 60, Montagu Square, W. 
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Dua of Election. 

1905 Hammond, Mrs., 11, Norfolk Square, W. 

1904 Hardingfr-Tyler, G. D., Esq., B.A. (Hon. Editor), 35, Court- 

field Road, S.W. 
t.1870 Harland, H. S., Esq., F.S.A., 8, Anmdel Terrace, 
Brighton. 
1902 Harrison, Eev. F. W., Cleveland Manse, Thomaby, Stockton- 
on-Tees. 

1906 Harriaon, H. R, Esq., Junior Carlton Club, S.W, 

1902 Harvey, T. H., Esq., Blackbrook Grove, Fareham. 

1. 1885 Haverfield, F. J., Eaq., M. A., Hon. LL.D., Aberdeen, F.S. A, 
Christ Church, Oxford. 
1898 Hill, Eev. A. Du Boulay, M.A, The Rectory, East Bridgford, 

Nottingham. 
1865 Hilton, J., Esq., F.S.A. (Hon. Treasura-), 60, Montaga 

Square, W. 
1891 Holwon, W. H., Esq., 130, High Street, Maryport. 
L. 1884 Hodgfcin, T, Esq., D.C.L., T.S.A., Barmoor Castle, Beal, 
S.O., Northumberland. 

1903 Hodgson, J. G, Esq., Hon. M.A. Durham, F.S.A., Abbey 

Cottage, Alnwick 
L. 1890 Hooper, J. H., Esq., M.A., Tutnall, near Worcester. 

1891 Hope, W. H. St. John, Esq., M.A., Burlington House, W. 
1902 Horncastle, H., Esq., LindJsaye, Woodham Road, WoMng. 
L. 1875 Horner, J. F. F., Esq., Mells Park, Frome. 

1894 Howorth, Sir Henry H., K.C.I.K, D.C.L., F.RS., F.S.A. 
{FreHdmi), 30, CoUin^am Place, S.W. 

1905 Howorth, HumfreyN., Esq., B.A, 30, CoUingham Place, 

S.W. 

1904 Howorth, Rupert B., Eeq^ RA. (Hon. Editor), 6, New 

Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
1885 Hudd, E. A., Esq., F.S.A., 108, Pembroke Road, Clifton, 

Bristol. 
L. 1890 Hughes, T. Cann, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 78, Church Street, 

Lancaster. 
1901 Hulme, Miss, 10, Colosseum Terrace, Regent's Park, 

N.W. 

1905 Hunt, Mrs., 11, Warwick Square, S.W. 



1892 Lige, Rev. J., M.A, Gaytoa Rectory, Alford, Lincolnshire. 



L. 1885 Jackson, Rev. Canon Vincent, M.A., Bottesford Rectory, 

Nottingham. 
Z^ 1878 - James, Edmund, Esq., 3, Temple Gardens, E.C. 

1900 Jefferies, Miss, St Helen's Lodge, Ipswich. 

L. 1877 Jex-Blake, Very Rev. T. W., D.D., F.S.A., The Deanwy, 
Wells. 

1901 Johnston, Philip M., Esq., 21, De Crespigny Park, Denmark 
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V List of Mehbebs. 

QBUofEkciion. 

1905 Jolmstoii-Foater, Mrs., Bifoor Park, Farnham. 
L.1878 Jonea, Herbert, Esq., F.S.A., 42, Shooters Hill Road, 
Blackheatb, S.E. 
1852 Jones, J. Cove, Esq., F.S.A., Loxley Hall, Warwick. 



1895 Kemplay, Miss, 48, Leinster Gardens, W, 

1896 Kerry, W. H. R., Esq., The Sycamores, Winderraera 
1904 Key, Captain G. T., R.N., 3, Buckinghara Gate, S.W. 
1874 Keyser, C. E., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Aldermaston Court, 

Beading. 
■^ 1888 Knill, Sir J., Bart., South Vale House, Blackheath, 8.E. 
1882 Knocker, Sir Wollaaton, C.B., Castle Hill House, Dover. 
1895 Knowles, W. H., Esq., F.S.A., 25, Collingwood Street, 

Newcastle-upon-Ty ne. 



1906 Larkworthy, Colonel, Woreeeter. 

1895 LasceUes,Mrs.,Belgrave Mansions, GroavenorGardens,S.W, 
1899 Layard, Miss, Rookwood, Fonnereau Road, Ipswich. 
1893 Le Bas, Rev. H. V., M.A., The Charterhouse, E.C. 
I,. 1887 Legg, J. Wiekham, Esq., M.D., F.S.A., 47, Green Street, 
Krk Lane, W. 
1891 Le Gros, Gerraise, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Seafield, Jersey. 
1906 Leicester, H. A., Eeq., The Whitstones, Worcester. 
1906 Lind, 6. J., Esq., Rua do Golgotha, 121, Oporto, Portugal. 

1895 Linton, H. P., Esq., Llandaff Place, Llandaff. 

i,.1876 Liverpool, The Earl of, P.C., F.S.A., Kirkham Abbey, 
York. 

1896 Livett, Rev. G. M., B.A., F.S.A., Wateringbury Vicarage, 

Maidstone. 
1871 Llangattock, The Lord, F.S.A., The Hendre, Monmouth. 
1899 Lloyd, A. H., Esq., Stone Kidge, Disley, Stockport 
' 1892 Lloyd, R. Duppa, Esq., 2, Addison Crescent, Kensington, W. 
1886 Long, Colonel W., C.5I.G., Woodlands, Congreshury, 

Bristol. 
1884 Longden, Henry, Esq,, 447, Oxford Street, W. 
1893 LoDgden, Mrs., 6, Westbonme Park Villas, W. 
1.1889 LuBhington, Judge, K.C., 36, Kensington Square, W. 

1896 Lyell, A. H., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 9, Cran ley Gardens, South 

Kensington, S/W. 

1897 Lyell, Capt F. H., 2, Elvaston Place, Queen's Gate, S.W. 
1903 Lynam, Charles, Esq., F.S.A., Stoke-on-Trent. 



1898 Macbean, Dr. R. B., St. Mary's Gate, Lancaster. 
■^ 1887 Malet, Colonel H., Radnor House, near Sandgate, Kent, 
1898 Mangles, H. A., Esq., Littleworth Cross, Seale, Famham. 
1901 Marshall, Arthur, Esq., A.R.LB.A,, King Street, Kottipg- 
ham. 
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List of Mbmb£Rs. 9 

Du<of£leclion. 

1904 Marshall, George, Eeq., F.S.A., The Manor House, 

Breioton, Hereford. 

1882 Marshall, R. D., Esq., Caatlerigg Manor, Keswick. 
I., 1904 Martin, E. P., Esq., The Hill, Abergavenny. 

1885 Martineau, P. M., Esq., Littleworth, Esher. 

1899 Master, C. Hoekin, Esq., Exbury House, Southampton. 

1905 May, Leonard M., Esq., 60, Shooters Hill Road, Black- 

heath, S.E. 
1905 Medlicott, W. B., Esq., 18, Campden Hill Gardens, W. 

1883 Michell, W. G., Esq., M.A., Hillmorton Eoad, Eugby. 
1885 MiddJemors-Whithard, Rev. T. M., M.A., Hawkealey, 

Douglas Avenue, Exmouth. 

1902 Mmer, W. E., Esq., 9, St. Peteraburgh Place, W. 

1899 Mibie, Miss H. A., The Trees, Church Koad, Upper Nor- 
wood, S.E. 

1845 Mitchell, F. J., Esq., F.S.A., Llanfrechfa Grange, Caerleon, 
Mon. 
I,. 1884 Mottram, J., Esq., The Birches, 21, Bracondale, Norwich. 

1898 Mnnro, Robert, Esq., M.A., M.D., LL.D., Elmbank, Largs, 
S.O., Ayrshire. 

1901 5Iurray, G. S. D., Esq., F.S.A., 47, Duke Street, St. 
James's, S.W. 



1883 Naiiaon, W., Esq., B.A., F.S.A., c/o E. J. Nanson, Esq., 

Northacre, Northaw, Potter's Bar, S.O. 
1889 Neale, C. M., Esq., 18, Tierney Road, Streatham Hill, 
S.W. 
Xi. 1890 Nesham, R., Esq., Utrecht House, Queen's Road, Clapbam 

Park, S.W. 
I.. 1883 Niven, W., Esq., F.S.A., Marlow Place, Great Marlow, 
1898 Nixon, Miss, 43, Galgate, Barnard Castle. 
1905 Norman, Philip, Esq., F.S.A, 45, Evelyn Gardens, S.W. 
i. 1883 Northumberland, The Duke of, K.G., P.O., F.S.A., Alnwick 
Castle. 
1898 Nuttall, J. R., Esq., Thornfield, Lancaster. . 



1. 1905 Oke, Alfred W., Esq., B.A., LL.M., 32, Denmark Villas, 
Hove. 
1888 Oliver, Andrew, Esq,, 5, Queen's Gardens, W. 
1906 Oliver, F-. W., Esq., New Place, Lingfield, S.O., Surrey. 



1897 Palmer, F. J. Morton, Esq., M.B, Holford, Thrale Road, 

Streatham Park, S.W. 
1902 Panton, J. A, Esq., 29, Regent's Park Eoad, N.W. 

1898 Parkinson, J., Esq., 36, Regent Street, Lancaster. - 
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10 List op Meubers. 

DueofEkction. 

1904 Partington, Misa, The Lawn, Biratall, Leiceetar, 
L.1880 Peacock, R, EBq., F.S.A., Wickontree House, Kirton-in- 
Lindsey. 

1890 Pearce, W., Esq., P.S.A., Perrott House, Perahore. 

1898 Peele, R C, Esq., Cyngfeld, Shrewsbuiy. 

1896 Peers, C. R., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., 96, Groavonor Koad.S.W. 

1903 Peers, Mrs., Harrow Weald Vicarage, Middlesex. 
L.1883 Petrie, W. M. F., Esq., D.C.L., LittD., LL.U, F.RS., 

Univereity College, Gower Street, W.C. 
L.1886 Pbelps, Eev. L. R, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 

1902 Pim, Eev. H. Bedford, M.A., Leaside, Spencer Eoad, 

Bromley, Kent. 

1903 Plowman, H., ^q., F.S.A., 23, Steele's Road, N.W. 
1895 Ponting, C. E., Esq., F.S.A,, Wye House, Marlborough. 
1880 Porter, Kev. Canon, M.A-, F.S.A., Clainoa Vicarage, 

Worcester. 

1900 Porter, J. H., Esq., Ealdham, 103, High Road, Lee, S.R 
L. 1866 Powell, Sir F. S., Bart, M.P., Horton Old Hall, Bradford. 

1902 Preecott, H. M., Esq., 91, St. Mark's Koad, North Kensing- 
ton, W. 

1887 Price, F. G. Hilton, Esq., Dir.S.A., F.G.S., 17, CoUingham 
Gardens, S.W. 

1906 Prickett, F. F., Esq., Junior Conservative Club, Albemarle 
Street, W. 

1904 Pritchard, John E., Esq., F.S.A., 8, Cold Harbour Road, 

Redland, Bristol. 



1905 Radford, H. G., Esq., F.S. A., Park Cottace, East Sheen, S. W. 

1905 Raimee, F., Esq., Hartbum Lodge, Stockton-on-Tees. 
L 1862 Ramsden, Sir J. W., Bart., Bulatrode, Geiranl's Cross, S.O, 

Bucks. 
u. 1890 Read, C. H., Esq., F.S.A., 22, Carlylo Square, S.W. 

1905 Reader, F. W., Eiq., 17, Gloucester Road, Finsbury Park, N. 

1902 Eeddie, C. S., Esq., Mwatate, Via Vai, Mombasa, British 
E. Airica. 

1849 Eeynardeon, Rev. J. B., M.A., Careby Rectory, Stamford. 

1898 Reynaud, Prof. L., 145, Via Rasella, Rome. 

1894 Rice, R. Garraway, Esq., F.S.A., 23, Cyril Mansions, Prince 

of Wales Road, S.W. 
1888 Richards, H., Esq., 59, Kevern Square, S.W. 

1895 Richardson, Miss, The Starlings, Barnard Castle. 

1897 Richardson, E. T., Esq., Barnard Castle. 
1902 Rickards, Robert, Esq., The Priory, Usk, Mon. 

1874 Ripon, The Marquess of, K.G., P.C, 9, Chelsea Embank- 
ment, S.W. 

1893 Rivington, C. R., Esq., F.S.A., 74, Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 

1893 Robinson, Eev. R C, M.A., Hanbury Vicarage, Burton-on- 
Trent 

1898 Roper, W. 0., Esq., F.S.A., Yealand Conyers, CarnforUi. 
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List of Msmbers. 11 

DitegfEleclioa. 

18Y3 Eowe, J. Brooldng, Eaq,, F.S.A., CasUe Barbican, Plympton. 
1^1881 Rowley, Walter, Esq., M.Inat.C.E., F.S.A., F.G.S., Alder 

Hill, Meanwood, Leeds. 
1880 Eudler, F. W., Esq., I.S.O., 18, St. George's Road, KUbum, 

N.W. 
1887 Eyley, T., Esq., Junior Carlton Club, S.W. 

1905 Sands, Harold, Esq., F.S. A., Oraythome, Tentorden, Ashford. 

1900 Seltman, £. J., Esq., Kingboe, Berkbamated. 

1904 Smith, H. L. Etherington, Esq., M.A., East EUa, Putnej, 

S.W. 
1899 Smitb, J. Challenor C, Esq., F.S.A-, c/o Miaa Wood, 
Uplands, Wbitcburcb, Reamng. 

1901 Smith, J. H. Etherington, Esq., M.A., 2, Harcourt Bnildings, 

Temple, E.C. 
1879 Sopwitb, Mrs., 87, Barkston Gardens, South Kenaiugton, 

S.W. 
1898 Southam, H. R. H., Esq., F.S.A., Innellan, ShrewabuiT. 

1898 Statham, Eev. S. P. H., B.A., Bodmin. 

1905 Stebbing, W. P. D., Esq., F.G.S., 8, Playfair Mansions, 

Queen's Club Gardens, W. 
1886 Stephenson, Mill, Esq., RA., F.S.A., 38, Ritherdon Road, 
Upper Tooting, S.W. 

1906 Tadros, D. N., Esq., F.R.G.S., Jaffa, Palestine. 

1901 Tanner, Mrs. Nonnanston, Marlborough Road, Bourne- 

mouth West. 
1906 Tapp, W. M., Esq., LL.D., F.S.A., 67, St. James's Street, 

SAV. 
1889 Tatlock, Miss, 16, Park Square, N.W. 
tl886 Taylor, H., Esq., F.S.A., 12, Curzon Park, Chester. 
L. 1882 Taylor, E, W., Esq., M.A., LL.B., F.S.A., Baysgarth Park, 
Barton-on-Humber, 
1906 Taylor, W. T., Esq^Audnam House, near Stourbridge. 
K 1902 Thomas, Major G. T. Harley, F.S.A., 73, Harcourt Terrace, 
S.W. 
1883 Thompson, Mrs. W. J., Elmer, Leatherhead. 

1878 Thwaites, Mrs. W., West Bank, Blackburn. 

1899 Tilley, Miss Edith, Elmfield, Coombe-in-Teignhead, Teign- 

mouth. 
L. 1887 Tredegar, The Viscount, F.S.A., Tredegar Park, Newport, 
Mod. 
1906 Tristram, Rev. C, B.A., Badahot Lea, Famham. 

1879 Troyte^hafyn-Grove, G., Esq., F.S.A., North Coker 

House, YeoviL 
I,. 1883 Tyson, E. T., Esq., Wood Hall, Cockermouth. 

1902 Useher, Mrs., The Dene, Northwich. 
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12 Honorary and Corresponding Members. 

Dau oTEhctiMi. 

1. 1883 Wagner, H., Esq., M.A., F.S.A., F.RG.S., 13, Half Moon 

Street, W. 
1888 Walhouse, M. J., Eaq., 28, Haimlton Terrace, N.W. 
1901 Wallis, O. H, Esq., F.S.A., The BoBidence, Art Musemn, 

Nottingham. 
L. 1886 Warbureou, P. E., Esq., The Dene, Northwich. 

1875 Way, Hon. Wre., Sidney House, 3, Mount Ephraim, Tim- 
bridge Wells. 
1904 Weyman, Henry T., Esq., F.S.A., 8, Mill Street, Ludlow. 
1894 White, J. H., Esq., Pease Hall, Springfield, Chelmsforf. 
1899 Wigan, Kev. Percy F., M.A., Puckrup HaU, Tewkesbury. 
1896 Wilson, Airs , Bolton-by-Bowland Rectory, Clitheroo. 
1893 Wilson, Henry, Eaq,, M.A., F,S.A., Famborough, S.O., 

Kent. 
1906 Wilson, Rev. J. Bowstead, M.A., F.S.A., Knightwick 

Recton', Worcester. 
l^ 1669 Wilson, H. H., Esq., The Old Croft, Holmwood, Dorking. 
1861 Winwood, Rev. H. H., M.A., 11, Cavendish Crescent, 

Bath. 
1. 1666 Wood, R. H., Esq., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Belmont, Sidmouth. 
1901 WooUey, T. C. S., Esq., South Collingham, Newark-on- 

Trent. 
1903 Worsfold, T. Cato, Eeq., 9, Staple Inn. W.C. 
1888 Young, A. W., Esq., 12, Hyde Park Terrace, W. 



HONORARY AND CORRESPONDING 
MEMBERS. 

(The number of British Honorary and Con-Mponding Member* ia 
limited to Ten.) 

HteorSlection. 

Barthelemy, M. Anatole de, 9, Rue d'Anjou, Paris. 
' 1903 Enlart, M. Camille, 14, Rue du Cherche-Midi, Paris. 
Forbes, S. Russell, Ph.D., Via della Croce 76, Rome. 
Uoscb, C. C. A., Attache to the Legation of H.M. the Ring 

of Denmark, 21, Stanhope (jardens, S.W. 
Greenwell, Rev. W., M.A., D.C.L., F.R.S.. F.S.A., Durham. 
1903 de Last«yrie, M. le Comte Robert, Member of the Institute 

of France, IC^' Kue du Pre aux Clercs, Paris. 
1903 Lefevre-Pontalis, M. Eugfene, 13, Rue de Phslsbourg, Paris. 
1906 Serbat, M. Louis, 8, Rue Chateaubriand, Paris, Vin*. 
Travels, M. Emile, 18, Rue de Chanoines, Caen. 
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List of Subscribing SocrExiEs and Libraries. 15 

SUBSCRIBING SOCIETIES, LIBRARIES, &o. 

1905 AusTERDAU, J. G. Eobbora. 

1888 BiRHiMGEAH, Central Free Library. 

1899 Bradford, Public Free Library, 
1890 Brighton, Public Library. 
1902 BristoIt CentT&I Library. 

1890 Caubridoe, Christ's College Library. 
1897 „ Selwyn College Library. 

1872 „ Trinity College Library. 

1860 Canada, Public Library, Toronto, e/o Messrs. C. D. 

Cazenove & Son, 26, Henrietta Street, W.C. 

1905 Denmark, Hoyal Library, Copenhagen. 

1892 DoRSirr, County Muaeum, Dorchester. 

1905 Durham, Chapter Library, o/o Moasrs. Andrews & Co.t 

Saddler Street- 
1887 France, Biblioth^que Nationale, Paris, c/o Meaars. Kegan 
Paul & Co., 43, Gerrard Street, W. 

1900 „ Inatitut de France, e/o Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., 

43, Gerrard Street, W. 

1906 Germany, Herr Gustav Koester, Buohhandlurig, 

Heidelberg. 
1906 „ VoBs Sortiment, Buchhandlung, Leipzig. 

1894 HuLi^ Subscription Library, Albion Street, 
1872 IREI.AND — Cork, Queen's College. 

1899 „ Dublin, Science and Art Department, c/o 

Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co., 104, Grafton 
Street, Dublin. 

1900 „ Dublin, National Library of Ireland, c/o 

Messrs. Hodges, Figgis & Co., 104, Grafton 
Street, Dublin. 
1879 Leeds, Public Library. 

1900 „ The Leeds Library, Commercial Street, 
1872 Leicester, Town Museum. 
1872 Lincoln and NomNOHAM Archaeological Society, c/o 

E, M. SympBon, Esq,, M,D., Deloraine Court, Lincoln. 
1884 Liverpool, Free Public Library, c/o Exora, of G, G. 

Walmialey, 50, Lord Street, Liverpool 
1844 London — Antiquaries, The Society of, Burlington House, \V. 
1906 „ Asher & Co., Messrs, (4 amies), 13, Bedford 

Street, W.C, 
Gravel & Co., Messrs. H., 33, King Street, W.C. 
Guildhall Library, E.G. 
Inner Temple Library, E.G. 
Kilbum Public Library, N,W. 
London Library, S.W, 
Eoyal Institution, The, W. 
Stock, Elliot, Esq., Paternoster Eow, E.C. 

1895 „ Wesley <fe Son, Messra., 28, Essex Street, W.C. 
1906 „ Wyman & Sons, Ltd., Messrs., Fetter Lane, E.C^ 
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14 Exchange of Publications. 

1872 Manchester— Public Free Library. 
1872 „ Ghetham'a Library. 

1895 Melbourne, Public Library, c/o H. B. StuAit Allen, Eeq., 

12, Ludgate Square, KG. 
1872 Newcastlk-on-T^ne, Literary and Philosophical Society. 

1877 Norway— University Library, Chriatiaoia, c/o Messrs. 

Simpkin & Co., 4, Stationers' Hall Court, E.C. 

1895 Nottingham, Free Public Library. 

1905 Oxford, Asbmoleon Museum. 

1896 Scotland — Edinburgh, The Eoyal Scottish Museum. 

1878 „ Glasgow, University Library, c/o Meesra. 

MacLehose. 

1897 Sherborne School Library, c/o Mr. F. Bennett. 

1906 U.S.A., Athenffium, Boston, Mass., c/o blessrs. Kegsn 

Paul & Co., 43, Gerrard Street, W. 
1896 „ Cornell University, Ithacft, New York, c/o Messrs. 

E. G. Allen, 212a, Shaftesbuiy Avenue, W.C. 
1872 „ Peabody Institution, Baltimore, c/o Messrs. E. G. 

Allen, 213A, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
1891 „ Public Library, Chicago, c/o Messrs. B. F. 

Stevens & Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
1902 „ UmTei-sity of California, c/o Messrs. B. F. Stevens 

& Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
1896 „ New York Public Library, e/o Messrs. B. F. 

Stevens & Brown, 4, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 
1906 West Ham, Public Library, Stratford, E. 



SOCIETIES, LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS 

WITH ."WHICH PUBLICATIONS ARE 

EXCHANGED. 

AnthroPOIXMical Institute, 3, Hanover Square, W. 
Austria-Hungary — Croatian Archaeological Society, Zagreb. 
Belgium, Academic Royale d'Arch&ilogie de Belgique, Anvers. 

„ Soci^ti d'Arch^oIogie de Bruxelles. 
Biblical Archaeology, Society of, 37, Great Eusaell Street, W.C. 
Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological Society, e/o Mr. J. 
, Bellows, Eastgate, Gloucester. 

British Archaeological Association, 32, Sackville Street, W. 
Buckinghamshire Architectural and Archaeological Society, c/o 

A. H. Cocks, Esq., Poynetts, Sldrmett, Henley-on-Thames. 
Cambrian Archaeological AssociatioR, c/o C. J. Clark, Esq., 65, 

Chancery Lane, W.C. 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, c/o J, E. Foster, Esq., 10, Trinity 

Street 
Clifton Antiquarian Club, c/o A. E. Hudd, Esq., F.S.A., 108, 

Pembroke Road. 
Derbyshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, c/o Mr. 

P. H. Cuirey, 3, Market Place, Derby. 
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Under Copyright Act. 15 

East Herts Archaeological Society, BisboplB Stortford. 

Essex Archaeological Society, e/o Rev. T. H. Curling, 11, BawBtom 

Bood, Colchester. 
Finland, Soci^t^ Finlandalae d'Arch^ologie, Helsingfors. 
France— Soci^t^ Archfologique et Hiatorique de la Charente, 
Angoul^me. 
„ Soci^t^ Archtologique de Bordeaux. 
„ Soci^t^ Arch^Iogique du Midi, Toulouse. 
„ Soci^t^ de Borda, Dax. 

„ Soci6t^ Scientifique, Historique et Arch^ologique 
de la Corr^ze. 
Ireland — ^The Boyal Society of Antiquaries of, 6, St. Stephen's 

Green, Dublin, 
Jersey — Soci6t^ Jereiaise, 9, Pier Koad, St Hetiers. 
Kent Archaeological Society, c/o G. Payne, Esq., The Museum, 

Maidstone. 
Lancashire and Cheshire Historical Society, e/o G. C. Yates, 

Esq., F.S.A., Holmfield, Westbourne Park, Urmaton, Manchester. 
Leicestershire Archaeological and Architectural Society, 10, New 

Street, Leicester. 
London — Antiquaries, The Society of, Burlington House, W. 

„ Huguenot Society, The," 90, Regent's Park Road, N.W. 

Manchester, Literary and Philosophical Society, 36, George Streets 
Nbwcastle-on-Tyne, Society of Antiquaries, The Castle. 
P0WYS-IM.ND Club, Welshpool. 

Scotland— Society of Antiquaries of. Queen Street, Edinburgh. 
Shropshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, c/o Mr. 

F. Goyne, Dogpole, Shrewsbury, 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S.A, c/o Messrs. Wesley, 

28, Essex Street, W.C. 
SoHEBSET Archaeological and Natural History Society, The Castle, 

Taunton, 
Surrey Archaeolc^cal Society, Castle Arch, Guildford, 
Sussex Archaeological Society, The Castle, Lewes, 
Sweden, Academy of Antiquities, National Museum, Stockholm. 
Thoresby Society, c/o G. D. Lumb, Esq^ 65, Albion Street, Leeds. 
Thoroton Society, Nottingham, c/o G. Fellows, Esq., Beeston. 
Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Society, The Museum, 



Yorkshire— Archaeological Society, 10, Park Street, Leeds. 

„ East Riding Antiquarian Society, e/o T, Sbeppard, 

Esq,, F.aS,, The Museum, Hull, 



UNDER COPYRIGHT ACT. 



British Museum, W.C, The Copyright Office. 

The Bodleian Library, Oxford 1 , ,-, nr ti . • -r. 

The University Llhrlry, Cambridge I %^\^^''^^^' %• i 

Trinity ColleiJ Library, Dublin > Rugby Oiambers, Chapel 

The Advocates' Library, Edinburgh J ^^^^^ ^■^• 



1 c/o G. 
}■ Rugb 
I Streei 
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Subscriptions to the Institute (due annually, in advance, on 
January Ist) are payable to the Bankers of the Society, Messrs. 
CouTTS & Ck)., Strand, W.C, or by crossed Cheque or Postal Order, 
addressed to the Hon. Secretary, 20. Hanover Square, London, W. 



Members (not m arrear of tlieir »uhscriptu)tui) are entitled to receive 
their Quarterly Jourxai-s delivered gratuitously. In order to 
obviate disappointment by non-delivery of the ArcuaeoLogicai. 
Journal, Members are requested to remit their SubecriptionB, and 
to send information as to any change in their addresses, resignations 
or deaths, or any inaccuracy or omission which may have occurred 
in the foregoing list, to the Hon. Secretaiy. 



Members wishing to resign should signify their intention in 
writing previously to January Ut of the ensuing year, otherwise they 
will be considered liable to pay the Bubecription for the year then 
current. After being two years in arrear, notice being given, the 
name will be removed from the List of Members. 



All persons desirous of becoming Members of the Institute, and 
of receiving the Publications of the Society, are requested to 
conunvnicate with the Hon. Secretary. It is required that each 
Candidate shall be proposed by a Member of the Council, or by two 
Members of the Institute. 



Members are reminded that they have the privilege of access to 
and the use of the Library of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, W. "^ 
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RETURN TO the circulation desk of any 
University of CallfomlB Library 
or to the 
NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
Bldg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
University of Caiifornia 
Richmond, CA 94804-4698 

ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 
2-month loans may t>e renewed by calling 

(415) 642-6753 
1-year ioans may be recharged by bringing books 

to NRLF 
Renewals and recharges may be made 4 days 

prior to due date 

DUE AS STAMPED BELOW 
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KKIM. UNAIVUX. KMELH 
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